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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, 



Thb following work hitherto unknown, it is believed, in this 
country, is respectfully submitted to the American public. 

That part of it written by the Empress herself, comprehend- 
ing nearly the entire work, is full of instruction to men and 
women, to statesmen and citizens. 

The rapid but vivid sketches given by this daughter of sor- 
row and destiny, of the historical characters of the French Re- 
volution and Empire, cannot fail to attract the attention, not only 
of the curious, but of the wise and reflecting. 

May the American people profit by the impressive teachings 
of one whose life was spent in the very cradle of modern poli- 
tics, in the midst of the most important events of modem 
times ; to whom the arts of politicians, ministers and rulers 
were as familiar as the light of day ; whose mind, naturally 
brilliant and sagacious, was illuminated by the mighty intellect 
of Napoleon, in the unrestricted intimacy and privacy of the 
marriage relation. 

If the reflections of the Empress upon her husband's politi- 
cal conduct are sometimes severe, it should be remembered that 
she was a woman, a mother, a widow, an Ex-Empress, and a 
divorced wife. And yet her aflfection for him was never shaken. 
She loved him to the last, and her dying tear fell upon his por- 
trait Truth, honor, fidelity, and benevolence, were her virtues ; 
and though difiering from her husband upon important political 
topics, and sometimes rendering herself obnoxious to his keen 
reproofs, she was ever as true to his person and his interests 
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■8 if she had been commissioned by Heaven as his gaardian 
ftngel. 

Honor, Fidelity, Gratitude ! Where, in the history of man, 
can be found a brighter iUustration of those noble qualities 
than in that of this illustrious woman? — But the reader is as 
capable as I am of appreciating her character. 

TRANSLATOR. 



DEDICATORY LETTER: 



TO HIS MAJESTY, ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS, KING OF POLAND. 

Sire — Your Majesty, wholly occupied in promoting the 
happiness of your subjects, daily adds to your fame the. 
glory which is reflected by enlightened princes who deign 
to protect literature and the arts : but the trump of fame will 
never cease to repeat — future generations will learfl with sur- 
prise and admiration, the fact that your Majesty, anxious to es- 
tablish, in a durable manner, the happiness of nations, tore him- 
self from a people by whom he was adored, to achieve the over- 
throw and humiliation of that celebrated man, who had reached 
the summit of power, and established his empire on the ruins of 
republican factions. How did he reach that elevation ? What 
did he do to attain so much greatness ? Surely he was gifted 
with an active, energetic mind, a capacity for great things. He 
was not among the murderers of his king ; and yet the blood 
of the virtuous Louis XVI. was the original cement of the 
throne of the modern Gengis Khan. For years had France 
stood in need of a master. Her citizens were depressed and 
discouraged. Napoleon, environed with military glory, ap- 
peared ; — he astonished all ; and the different parties, which, in 
1814, united to overthrow him, then all concurred in the estab- 
lishment of his power. 

The dark policy of Bonaparte knew no arbiter but the 
tword. Strength enabled him to overcome virtue ; and jus- 
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tice, often down-trodden, disappeared beneath the conqueror's 
fteel. 

Precious monuments and museums attested the conqueror's 
taste for magnificence and luxury, enriched as he was by the 
f poils of Europe ; but the giant who sought to rule the whole 
world, was not even master of his own will. A slave to the 
caprices of his flatterers, he often fell into their snares without 
perceiving them. At a time when fortune seemed to favor Na- 
poleon, while he still thought himself happy and successful, 
unforeseen reverses overtook him, and extinguished, by degrees, 
the brightness of his glory. He surely might have displayed 
more courage in adversity ; but he was not endowed with that 
constancy which characterizes and forms a hero. His move- 
ments were out of the ordinary line ; they were by turns bril- 
liant, obscure, bold, pusillanimous, changeful, incomprehensible. 
The future alone will show the true cause which impelled him, 
tnd the real object he wished to attain ! 

Your M€jesty has presented to the world a sublime spectacle 
of kindness and generosity. — When your enemy's vessel was 
under full sail, you deigned to warn him of the hidden rocks 
which lay in his course ; — and when he had hurled hinuielf 
into the abyss, you stretched forth a helping hand to the people 
of France. Master of their capital, you saved it, actuated by 
the interests with which a brave and unhappy people inspired 
you. The illustrious son of the immortal Catherine wore 
upon our ramparts the loops of Minerva only to protect our 
arts, our workshops, our academies, and to diffuse around him 
fontiments of joy and admiration. From age to age will our 
cotemporaries and our posterity recall those memorable events. 
Men shall never forget ihat the august and generous Alexander 
deigned to visit the forsaken wife of Bonaparte, and that, in 
Jbonoring her with his presence, he proved how much and 
bow sincerely he admired her, not only for the good she had 
done, but the evil she had prevented in the country which was 
her home. ' 

Such evidences of your Majesty's especial kindness yrexe % 
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heiliiig balm lo the wounds of her afflicted heart r they 3oothQ4 
Ihe last troubled moments of her life ; and when she left tbi» 
HMHrld— a world in which she bad nothing more to expect or tci 
bopo-Hsbe had, at least, the consolation of çaitying wHh her» 
kto the tomb, the consciousness of having relieved mislbrtune; 
and also that other consciousneiss, still dearer to every feeUnH 
heariF— aa she herself said with her dying breath — of never 
hnmg caused a tear tojSow. 

The secret memoirs of her life, which I am about to pub- 
Ush« were, in a great measure, prepared by herself, and this ig 
the reason which has determined me to place them under th0 
special protection of your Majesty. I have presumed to dedi- 
eale them, less to the Sovereign of all the Russias, than to thai 
t&yghtened man who needs not the radiance of a throne to add 
tD the splendor of his character; it is to the philosophic hero» 
who, after having furnished to kings examples of true policy, 
and to warriors, high evidences of attainment in their art, might 
dictate, even to the best writers, lessons of true taste and refine- 
ment 

Permit me to hope that the work which I have the honor to 
ent to , you, may make its appearance under the auspices 
[ patronage of the greatest of sovereigns. 

Bat, Sire, however you may regard this request, you hav^ 
hsie before you the historical collection which Josephine un- 
dertook. She consecrated it to France, and I lay this homage 
at the feet of your Majesty. Although the different epochs* 
m ibe private and public life of the first wife of Bonaparte» 
may appear like detached sketches, yet it will be found that 
Aey are so connected together by a succession of events» 
piepared by an inscrutable Providence, as to be all founded, so 
ts speak, one upon another. Allow me to hope, Sire, that yo» 
will find the moral of the work at once touching, consc^ing» 
isligious, and eminently philosophical. 

Prince ! bom to promote the happiness of nations. Destiny» 
which sometimes seems to conceal, in obscurity, those bright 
geniuses, whose labors contribute to illustrate the reign of 
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princes, has reserved a particular glory for that of your Majes- 
ty ! Awake! shade of Josephine ! awake from the sleep of 
the tomb. Now, more than ever, do I stand in need of thine 
aid ! How shall I, without thee, call to mind all the great deeds 
which do honor to Alexander, and transmit his virtues and his 
hme to an impartial posterity ? Oh ! for the genius of the im- 
mortal Maro! — then would I, like him, sing your praises " at 
dawn and dewy eve."* But there is no force nor richness of 
style, that will suffice to paint, I will not say with brilliancy, 
bat with fidelity, the great actions which you have performed. 
Yet I may be permitted to say, without offence to your Majesty, 
that the glory of those actions does not eclipse that which you 
have acquired by protecting and defending the rights of a na- 
tion as warlike as France, intoxicated by great successes, yet 
fortunate, indeed, and proud to acknowledge the fact, that to 
you they are indebted for the olive branch of peace, and the 
preservation of their rich and vast territory. 

Seated upon a throne where the world with admiration be- 
holds you, the fires of your genius will enlighten and electrify 
your subjects ; — for 'tis by the examples of heroes that great 
men are formed. The arts that you have transplanted into yoor 
empire, will one day form the principal basis of the prosperity 
of your estates, and become the cause of that veneration which 
gratitude will engrave upon all hearts, to the memory of so en- 
lightened and benevolent a prince. The sons of fame shall 
astonish the future with the story of your great deeds, and de- 
light to extol the glorious actions which have already signal- 
ised your reign, and those which are yet to give it additional 
lastre. They will say, " his country boasted of his clemency, 
the gracefulness of his manners, the wisdom of his counsels. 
She will forever celebrate his triumphs, and the innumerable 
blessings he has lavished upon her." The voice of poetry 
shall proclaim to the world, that, under his reign, the people 
enjoyed a wise and just liberty, and that, by his munificence, 

• Te veniente die, te descendente ca nebat — Géorgie f, lib. iv. 
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the germs of talent and art are daily developing themselves 
throughout the vast empire of all the Russias. 

Condescend, Great Prince, to receive benignly my sincere 
homage, and the assurance of the profound respect with which 
I am 
* Your Majesty's most humble, 

and most obedient servant. 

Le Normand. 

[_Reply to the foregoing.^ 

[Letter addressed to Mademoiselle Le Normand, by order of 
his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Alexander.] 
His Imperial Majesty having been made acquainted with the 
letter which you have addressed to him, has chargec^me to tes- 
tify to you. Mademoiselle, his thanks for the work you have 
sent him; he accepts with pleasure the dedication of the "/ftV 
iorical Memoirs of the Empress Josephine,^^ and presemts to 
you, as a souvenir, a Ring enriched with diamonds. In fulfil- 
ling his orders by these presents, I hasten to thank you for the 
copy of your works which you have sent me, and to express 
to^u my high respects. 

(Signed) Le Prince Valkoitsky. 

(1336, Aix-La-Chapelle, the 6ih— 18th Oct. 1818. 
To Mademoiselle Le Normand.) 
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I AM about to recount to Frenchmen the principal events in 
the life of Josephine. Perhaps, alas ! I attempt a task |peypn4 
mj strength ; but what mortal so well knows himself as npf 
to undertake too much ? Yet» I shall not have to reproach 
myself with having omitted any effort to merit the approbation 
of the people she loved. Should I not attain it, I shall b# 
doubly afflicted ; for, in whatever I say, I aim only to speak the 
truth, not solely for the honor of speaking it, but because truth 
is useful to men. If I sometimes happen to wander from it, I 
shall find in my errors some consoling motives. For the rest, 
if I have deceived myself, and if any of my principles be not 
eonformable to the general interest, it will be an error of the 
head, but not of the heart ; and I declare in advance that I di^* 
«fow them. 

It is pleasant to read a good book ; but it is not so very-easjr 
to write one. The first condition, and the one which is the 
most rarely observed, is, unity of object and interest; the 
second, and which must be reponciled with the first, is, to de- 
icribe events weU, and to seize the difierent shades of each 
picture. I ask only one favor of the reader, and that is, to 
understand before he condemns me, to follow out the chain of 
By ideas — to be my judge, and not my accuser. This request 
is not the effect of a rash confidence. 

Some of my maxims may seem adventurous. Should cer- 
lûn critics believe them false, I beg them to consider while 
they condemn them, that the most useful discoveries are oftei» 
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due only to the boldness of endeavor, and that the fear of ad- 
vancing an error ought not to deier us from prosecuting our 
search after truth. In vain do weak and cowardly men seek 
to proscribe truth by giving to it the odious name of license; 
for such is human frailly that there is no truth which may not 
become dangerous. Yet, woo to the man who shall, on .thai 
account, deprive mankind of it! I repeat, the moment the 
investigation of certain truths shall be interdicted in France, it 
will not be permitted to utter truths of any kind. Unhappily 
there are some men indefatigable in their ambition, who will 
never give over; who persist in believing that tnith can never 
make itself heard, and that courage in a historian does not suf- 
fice to make him respected. 

How many powerful persons were there, who figured at 
Napoleon's court, and who, under the idea that it is sometimes 
wise to conceal the truth, wished to banish it from the earth ? 
Bull intend to strip off the veil which conceals those crafty 
politicians ; I will paint the ancient courtiers, who — 

" Neath Ccrsar's eye, composed their face to smiles." 

Among the qualities of the heart, according to my ideas, |hat 
which will always most challenge our admiration, is that eleva- 
tion of soul which scorns to tell a lie; errors cease to be dan- 
gerous while it is permitted to combat them. Discussion ex- 
poses them, and they soon fall into the depths of oblivion, 
while truth alone remains supernatant upon the vast surface of 
ages. 

When one is about to design plans for building, he does not 
content himself with an examination of the house which he 
inhabits ; he goes abroad and views the winding walks of some 
smiling and fertile garden, which furnish the leading ideas — 
or wanders forth amid romantic scenery. He creates around 
him the most novel and varied prospects. Thus, when we 
open a book on morals, or set about sketching history, we 
must leave the narrow circle of our previous ideas, and place 
ourselves in a point of view where we may survey the whole 
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range of events, and of human passions. The Memoirs of 
Josephine cannot, I am persuaded, fail to present to the mind 
of the reader, reflections which are new and interesting, and to 
furnish aid in the study of the human heart. 

They will renew the memory of the first wife of the most 
astonishing man of his age. A new world will be opened to 
those who shall deign to peruse them. I see the tears fall from 
their eyes, and their souls catch new inspiration, as they peruse 
the important events I am about to narrate. I pity those who, 
more severe than posterity can with justice be, shall dare 
blacken the public life of a woman, who, by a freak of For- 
tone's wheel, that never ceases its revolutions, was borne up- 
wards to one of the mightiest thrones in the universe. Bona- 
parte pretended not to be subject to the opinions of men. Alas! 
hb interest and ambition destroyed in a moment the charm of 
his existence, and sundered the bonds which united him to Jo- 
tephine. Is it possible that his courtiers could have succeeded 
in their guilty projects, had he possessed the courage to with- 
draw from their influence ? At that epoch, every obstacle van- 
ished beneath his tread ; he thought himself able to oppose a 
lerene brow to the storm, and to brave in their turn both men 
and iiestiny. Josephine's love for that remarkable man, her 
too blind confidence in the means he possessed, finally induced 
Wr to applaud his designs. But never did she share that 
boondless power, whose weight hung so heavily upon an un- 
kappy people. 

Permit me to describe Josephine, such as she presented her- 
self to my imagination; that is, at the age when, still young, {\ 
she lost her first husband. There was an expression of sad- 
ness about her countenance, giving her an appearance of melan- 
choly. Her mind was filled with recollections of the past; 
she knew perfectly the part she had acted, but was then igno- 
rant of what she was one day to perform. 

Her bearing was noble, her stature majestic ; she was never- 
theless kind and compassionate, enamored of glory, which she 
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hoped to esponte, if I imy be allowed the ezfnrewiont in d» 
person of the man who was to engage her àffectioiis. 

With pleasure shall I describe her maternal love, the heroie 
oourage which she displayed at the period of her dirorce* I 
shall relate the most secret CTents of her life. I shall speak of 
die enthusiasm of that admirable woman for whatever bore an 
hnpress of the sublime ; of her husband's crooked policy, and 
of her respect for certain illustrious but unfortunate persons. 
I Josephine had a kind of towering pride in her composition» 
I The love of the Beautiful exalted her soul, and whatever was 
noble and generous, was sure to obtain her favor. 

She possessed, moreover, but without any show, the art of 
captivating hearts. By means of her goodness, and the gra» 
eiousness of her demeanor, she conciliated even the enemies of 
her second husband. Instead of leaving him upon a throne, 
surrounded by abysses, in which sleepless crime kept watch m 
the hope of dragging him into the depths, she gained him friends 
and partisans, who became his firmest supporters. 

I shall also inquire, whether it was a subject of reproach for 
Bonaparte, to have forgotten the debt of gratitude he owed to 
Josephine ! 'Tis the ordinary effect of ambition to destroy the 
natural sentiments of the heart, and to hide them beneath «veil 
of black ingratitude. Soon, too soon, did he realize the dream 
which it was his duty to banish from his mind : — ^he chose a 
new companion. Unhappy Maria Louisa! Thine august 
father, to insure the tranquillity of his empire, consented to give 
to his daughter a master, as he had given one to himself, by 
associating Napoleon in the empire of the world. Josephine 
witnessed the triumph of her i^val, without making the slightest 
attempt to disturb her repose. The loss of her husband was 
sufficient of itself to render her insensible to whatever passed 
around her. Nothing but great passions produce extreme suf- 
fering and lasting sorrow. She remained several days buried 
in profound meditation ; but to the recollections of the heart, 
which seemed to overcome her, she joined the noblest forti- 
tude—the most patient resignation. A new Ariadne, she 
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her. And yet lAie uttered in secret her pnyen for a I 
who wee perjured to his tows. ;>c^ 

Akme, at Malmaison, Josqihine no kmger took nodoe of d» 
•fhating factions of die times, nor die in u ea s in g popolar dis- 
toibances : ièe heard not the kmg stifled groans of die people» 
1er the preparations of the nation for die tsondt of arms. 
kkr from the frightfol spectacle of so many eriis, and die ^ 
priling an rangements to remedy them; for from the headkvg 
md criminal manœuvres, by whidi her hndnnd's politied sy»- 
Inn devoted men to mntoal destniction, and opposed fory to 
fory, her heart, wholly consecrated to doing good, prefened the 
lilent hot instrectiTe communion of the chfldren of natnre, to 
die society of courtiers, who thronged in mnldtndes aroond her. 
She might have heen seen breathing, in its vohipCnoas fresfanese, 
die morning air in the poplar's silent shade, roand which die 
tme and die honeyinickle entwined theraselTes, hanging like 
rieh crowns above her head. Here, with pencil in hand, she 
would sketch the Tarions pictnres which nalnre unfolded to her 
view. Her imitation wonld speed its flight towards dnt 
happy isle, the witness of the bright days of her childhood^—' 
éàj^ die memory of which she loved to dierish. Here, her 
heart melted with tenderness ; here, she ponred forth her teats, 
•i die reflected upon the past. And yet, even here, she began 
ti enjoy a momentary folidty. For fifteen years she was 
ftooght to be the happiest of women ; die seemed seated for* 
ever upon the car of fortune ; and yet, a day, a single day, had 
ifaeady sufliced to scatter all those seductive iSnsions^ — ^Thos, 
das ! the years roll on ! 

AlthoDgh she nnnt have feh the necessity of banishing dl 
memory of her irreparable loss, she, nevertheless, at tiroes, 
fngped an enchanted cup, from which she drew long draughts 
of nectar ; stiU was she scumble to the pleasure of being loved, 
tnd was ravished with delight when she heard, confidentially, 
that the new spoose of Bonaparte appeared not to occupy ^ m 
Ui heait, the same {dace as hersdf . 
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During her moments of leisure at Malmaison, she sketched 
the diflfereni events of her life; she preserved the most secret 
particulars of her husband's reign, and destined those precious 
manuscripts for posterity. 1 will fulfill her most cherished 
vow. With such materials I am permitted to undertake thia 
interesting work. Would that, for its execution, I held the in- 
sinuating, persuasive pen of the immortal author of Malthide, or 
the Duchess la Valière. But, though unsustained by such ad- 
vantages, I shall offer, at least, to my readers, several chapters 
written entirely by Josephine's own hand ; and, as a complin 
ment to the work, they will, I trust, content themselves with the 
curious notes which she deposited in my hands. 

O ye, who are still plucking the flowers of youth — noble 
Eugene — kind-hearted Hortense! — you, whose minds are still 
surrounded by the dark clouds which conceal your future lot; 
yoUf who, to heroic sentiments, unite the celestial enthusiasm 
of private virtue; may the example of your illustrious mother 
lead you ever to sustain, becomingly, the reverses of fortune, 
and make you sensible of this important truth, that, without the 
resources of genius and sentiment, a man is poor in the midst 
of treasures, and alone in the midst of society ! 

Permit me, children of Josephine — permit me, at least, to 
present to posterity the history of her life ; permit me to dis- 
play the picture of her heart, and the annals of the times^in 
which she lived. To men I will resign the perilous career of 
politics ; but I will not sufler certain authors, with impunity, 
to sharpen the dart of satire against the memory of a woman 
whom they ought to adore. I shall endeavor to avoid the 
shoals which surround me on every side. Too just to be in- 
fluenced by fear, I shall invoke the testimony of those, who, 
like myself, knew how to appreciate her understanding, the 
charms of her. conversation, and the pleasures of her society. 
My principal object is, not only to awaken interesting reflec- 
tions in the minds of Frenchmen, but, like her, to inspire them 
with the love of whatever is great, noble, and generous. And 
let those who, following in the footsteps of her husband, dare 
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stiU to entertain the luckless and fatal ambition of reigning over 
a divided people, learn from her what are the hidden rocks 
among which they sail. 

I shall likewise enter into some details connected with the 
too famous affair of her divorce. As I am afraid to have my 
readers misled by false conjectures, and as they may not, from 
1 want of proper investigation, be able to unravel a mystery 
which is covered with an impenetrable veil, I have endeavored 
to shed some light upon that interesting but distressing portion 
of her life. 

In doing this I may present the cup of consolation to wives 
who, like her, have experienced those fearful dreams which 
leave nothing behind but long despair, their last and only pros- 
pect for the future. * * * * 

I think that even envy will hardly impute to me a disposi- 
tion to wound the feelings of any one who has had relations 
with Josephine. In these her secret memoirs, she considers 
no man in his individual character, but treats of men and na- 
tions in general. This should shelter her from the attacks of 
malignity. It will be perceived, in reading the work, that she 
bves the French, and desires their happiness, without hatred or 
contempt towards any of them in particular. 

Josephine was deeply affected by the innumerable chronicles 
which obtained circulation in France, after her husband's down- 
M. '* I have seen," said she, " the hateful mask beneath which 
envy delights to hide itself. I have seen the infamous veil 
with which hate has sought to cover itself; and I have thought 
it my duty to rend them away. 

" Though I may be accused of seeking to justify the man 
whom all Europe at present condemns, I shall not, at least, be 
tospected of having, like many others, admired his errors, and 
endeavored to encourage him in the dark road of his political 
system. When I possessed his confidence, I never ceased to 
utg^ Dim to follow the primary impulses of his heart ; — a heart 
which often, often dreamed of the happiness of France, which 
he had so many means to secure. Flatterers precipitated him 

VOL. 1.^2 
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into a volcano, and those same men will perhaps herafter draw 
other princes into the same abyss. Traitors only change masks ; 
they adopt all colors without distinction. They will undoubt- 
edly yet be exposed in the face of the world, but it will be too late 
for the security of France. In vain," said Josephine, ** should 
I seek to conceal from posterity the names of those cowardly 
beings who have changed with my fortune, and whose culpably 
indifference I here arraign, though with a feeling of moderation 
and generosity. I know I have had some ungrateful friends, 
whose open abandonment of me has inflicted deep wounds 
upon my heart. I could wish to have my afflictions under- 
stood, but I am afraid to fix an eternal stain upon certain 
names which I am anxious to shield from opprobrium : nor 
will I stoop to environ even with the celebrity of disgrace 
certain wretches in the shape of men, envious of my spoils, or 
of the feeble portion of power I ever retained over the mind of 
Bonaparte. There were some of those cowards who, at the 
time of my repudiation, had the audacity to demand my exile 
into Italy ; others, equally hypocritical, but more cruel, thronged 
to Malmaison and insulted the victim ; they rejoiced to see the 
dagger already rankling in a wounded heart, and praised the 
hand which had placed it there, treating my misfortune as a crime, 
and his abuse of power as the chastisement of the Deity!" 

Whoever, in fine, shall follow out all the circumstances of 
the life of Josephine while the wife of Napoleon, will discover 
that her character evinced enough of firmness and energy to 
merit the attention of the historian, and the love of the French 
people; and this is surely a sufficient recompense for her 
having sat upon an usurped throne. 

This work will justify its title of ^^ Historical and Secret 
Memoirs.'*^ Though the embellishments belong to the author, 
the characters and events belong to history. 
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JOSEPHINE TO HER CHILDREN. 

Mt dear Children: 

I myself have taken care of your education ; I have taught 
you to scorn alike pain and riches: to stand less in fear of 
torture, nay, of death itself, than of the reproaches of con- 
science. I have pointed out to you the means of shunning 
luxury, especially the corrupting pleasures; to exercise cou- 
rage in misfortune, and to regard injustice, falsehood, ingrati- 
tude, cowardice and effeminacy, as disgraceful and despicable. 
I have taught you lessons of humanity and disinterestedness, 
of firmness in repelling an insult, and have enjoined it on you 
to serve your country. I have accustomed you to speak the 
troth boldly, and to show yourselves enemies of all adulation. 
To teach you these things, my children, I did not wait for you 
to reach even the age of childhood; but the moment I per- 
ceived in you the first sparks of reason, I hastened to instill 
them into your minds. Hardly had you beheld your eighth 
rammer, when I discovered that you began to fulfill my hopes. 
Like the soft wax, which, in the hands of a skillful artist, takes 
whatever form he seeks to give it, youth, at the voice of its 
guide, commences its journey either in the right or in the 
wrong path, embraces with earnestness the part of virtue, or 
ittaches itself to the seductive exteriors of vice. 

No one can bring up a child better than a tender and enlight- 
ened mother ; and it becomes her who has not leisure for that 
occupation, which is at times both pleasant and painful, to be- 
stow the greatest attention on the choice of the persons to whom 
•he confides her children. As the minute attentions of the gar- 
dener contribute to the birth and perfection of the children of 
Flora, so does the care of the instructor develop and direct the 
character and talents of the pupil. 
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Gloomy symptoms of popular discontent had long foretold 
the frightful revolution which precipitated France into the 
depths of calamity. At that time, my children, you seemed to 
be the only solace of your afflicted mother. Your ingenuous 
tenderness made you contrive, every day, some new means to 
assuage her sorrows. You knew how to divert and console 
me, by means of your gayety, and the charms of your conver- 
sation. Early was I tried in the school of adversity. To com- 
plete ray accumulated misfortunes, I was doomed to see my 
husband sent to prison at the moment I had regained his con- 
fidence. I had done everything to merit his esteem — I was 
about to pluck some of the flowers that spring up along the 
pathway of life, when, suddenly, the Reign of Terror set in 
with all its violence. The throne was overturned, the éfite of 
our warriors were cut down by the revolutionary scythe, and 
M. de Beauharnais, like many others, fell beneath the weight 
of the laurels that adorned his brow. 

To escape death or deportation, the most of our friends be-' 
took themselves to flight, and, in the depths of woods, iti soli- 
tary hovels, found an asylum which the towns and cities, a prey 
to party fury, no longer afforded ; — others quitted France. I 
myself was one of the victims of the distressing events which 
followed. The estate of your father consisted of several 
dwellings, but his income was annihilated by the disasters 
which visited almost all our colonies, and by the law of seques- 
tration. On leaving the prison, only one resource was left me, 
that of rising to my task often before day ; sustained by the 
hope of being useful to you, I earned with some difficulty 
enough to supply our primary wants. 

You may, perhaps, imagine that in such a sad situation I felt 
unhappy; not so ; I fulfilled that sacred duty, not as a task; 
the very occupation it afiforded, became dear to me, and created 
in my heart sources of the purest enjoyment. To work for 
my children, opened to me a way of happiness, which, till then, 
I had not known. 
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Ton, my son, were bom with a thirst for knowledge ; study 
was for you only an amusement, which you preferred to all the 
sports peculiar to your age. I attended to all your lessons, and 
raised you in that simplicity which befitted the times we lived 
in. For that reason, I promptly took away from you the book 
of Heraldry. Of what service would it then have been to you 
to understand the different armorial bearings, the Champa de 
(huultSj the 8ynople8f the pah, the besans, &c. ? All those 
words had become barbarous, and might no longer be sounded 
in the ears of the enemies of kings. Besides, I had taught 
you that it is not birth which opens the road to .fame. As the 
feeble lark mounts up from his resting-place on the earth, to* 
wards the heavens, so may a man, though born a shepherd, (if 
possessed of native worth,) travel all the paths of military 
glory, and reach the most distinguished rank. 

Eugene, you were raised amidst the dust of camps ; you 
esteemed it an honor, while occupying inferior stations, to be 
obedient to your superiors ; you constantly observed the dis- 
cipline of a soldier : in battle, you ever preserved that presence 
of mind and that moderation which are so necessary ; and 
when honor, or the interest of your country required, you con- 
fronted with coolness the greatest dangers ; and you have ever 
fought for the general weal ! Beyond this, no one is required 
to go; the warrior, who rashly exposes himself, spreads con- 
fosion in the ranks, and often occasions disorder through the 
whole army. Promoted to the rank of general, aware that 
eoorage in a chief is a powerful incitement to the soldier, you 
displayed your own at the head of our armies ; you did not 
then forget what you had practised in inferior grades. You 
lemembered that the warrior who commands, ought to show 
himself a model to all who are to obey ; and you ever furnished 
nch a model. If you have distinguished yourself in numerous 
engagements ; if, following in the footsteps of your illustrious 
&ther, you hare acquired the reputation of a hero, your glory, 
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like his, will never be effaced. But, my son, never forget to 
protect the weak against the oppressor ; ever make virtue tri- 
umphant ; ever show yourself the inflexible enemy of crime ; 
indulgent towards error, and compassionate towards misfortune. 

O, my son ! I confide to you your children. Watch over 
their education ; let them learn from you to conduct themselves 
like men, in whatever country they may be, whether in pros- 
perity or adversity ! — in a word, to show themselves worthy of 
you and themselves ; and may they one day prove themselves 
worthy of their ancestors, honoring their country, and rendering 
themselves immortal. 

As to thee, my beloved daughter, long borne down with sor- 
row, thou wast, even in thy infancy, quoted as a model of reserve 
and modesty ; but, when fortune had placed thee upon the pub- 
lic stage, thou becamest an object of base jealousy; faults were 
imputed to thee, and the blackest envy misconstrued thy most 
innocent actions. Thy mother was deeply touched by thy 
sorrows. To her alone didst thou open thy heart ; before her, 
didst thou freely pour forth thy tears ; although the horrible 
calumnies did not, in all their venom, reach thee, yet it was 
with difficulty that I restored calmness to thy afflicted spirit. 
The poisonous breath of detraction, which scattered all thy 
hopes of bliss, long continued to assail thee. But thou hast 
endured all those persecutions with angelic meekness, and hast 
the consolation of a pure conscience, and an innocent heart. 

It belongs to me, Hortense, to make thee known : thy inte- 
resting history is attached to my own. How ardently shall I 
one day perform the duty of your justification. Perchance I 
shall have the happiness, should the secret memoirs of my life 
be published in France, of reviving in all hearts those senti- 
ments of esteem and admiration which are due to thee. Truth, 
that truth which I shall make known in all its brightness and 
power, will correct the errors of opinion ; men will forget their 
unfounded prejudices, and learn to admire thy virtues — virtues 
which have too long been denied thee. And thus wilt thou 
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behold thy reputation triumph by means of that same modera- 
tion which thou hast never ceased to show from the origin of 
thy misfortunes. There are those who, enlightened by the 
torch of repentance, will say, *' too late am I undeceived, and 
my tardy regrets cannot now repair the wrongs of which I was 
the involuntary cause.'' 
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HISTORICAL AND SECRET 
MEMOIRS 

, OF THE 

EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Sbb high in air the sportive goddess hangs, 
Unlocks her casket — spreads her glittering wares, 
And calls the giddy winds to puff abroad 
Her random bounties o'er the gaping throng. 
AU rush rapacious ; friend o'er trodden friend, 
Sons o*er their fathers, subjects o'er their kings, 
Priests o'er their gods, and lovers o'er the fair— 
(Still more adorned) to snatch the golden shower; 
Sagacious all to trace the smallest game, 
And bold to seize the greatest ; * * 

• • • • they launch, they fly. 

O'er just, o'er sacred, all forbidden ground, 
Bmnk with the burning scent of place and power, 
Staunch to the foot of Lucre, — till they die." 

Touiro. 

How Strange are the destinies of men ! Ah, happy, a thou- 
sand times happy those who are born in obscurity ! They pass 
their lives without attracting the gaze of the world; but do 
those who return with a smile the caresses of fortune, always 
know how to submit to her frowns ? The artisan begins his 
daily toil with a song, and ends it without regret. Day by 
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day he eats the bread purchased by his hafi toil ; and though 
he reposes not upon the pillows of ease, he, at least, tastes the 
sleep of peace. 

Those who, by their rank of their dignity, are constrained to 
present themselves to public ga^e, enjoy a less happy lot; 
they must count as many judges of their actions as there are 
men to appear before them ; and the censure to which they 
are exposed dissipates the dream of felicity. 

Again, has happiness a resting-place on earth ? Is it not 
rather a fugitive stranger, wandering far from his own country, 
unable to tarry in this vale of tears? 

Ah ! whoever you are, into whose hands fate may throw 
these memoirs, so fertile of events, beware you do not regard 
them as a dream, nor as the fruit of a wandering imagination. 
Ponder well these annals of our revolutions ; let the terrible 
lesson be engraven upon your hearts in letters ineffaceable ; for 
the efibrts of men are henceforth impotent to repel the memory 
of the past. Like the rock of Sisyphus, it must roll back and 
be ever ready to crush them. 

Meanwhile I float, uncertain, from thought to thought. I 
know well the task I have undertaken ; but I shall accomplish 
it, for my resolution is unalterable, and because this history be- 
longs to posterity. Yet I know not the course I may, perhaps, 
steer, and this uncertainty agitates and pains me. But impe- 
rious truth invokes me ; I hear her resistless voice ; I feel 
it is her power that impels me ; my subject inspires me, and 
its importance must, for me, supply the place of genius. 

Why do my thoughts, wandering around her tomb, give way 
to gloomy sorrows ? Is the soul, the celestial fire, extinguished 
beneath the ashes of the tomb ? No ! — Nothing of Josephine^ 
(I know not yet what place she occupies in Heaven) — nothing 
of Josephine has ceased to live but that portion of her being 
which was doomed to mortality. She has lost only the rude, 
terrestrial covering which environed her. For Josephine, no- 
thing has ended but misfortune and sorrow. ^ 

Thus will I not suffer to perish, in forgetfulness, the glory of 
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thai iDostrioiis woman. Fly, ye profane ! or approach with 
awe, this august shade. I hear her voice. She commands me 
to seiie the pencil. Friendship shall guide it ! But let me 
ptnse for a moment and recall my thoughts. — I enter with reve- 
rence the sanctuary where Josephine reposes. It is at Ruel; 
'tis at the foot of her tomh that all my thoughts are fixed ; 
everything here recalls to my mind her wonderful history. 

What do I behold ! An insensible marble covers her remains. 
This simplicity speaks to the heart far more eloquently than 
the most pompous mausoleum. — Josephine! this abode is for 
thee a bed of triumph. Already I behold thy glory ; thy noble 
actions have made thee immortal. — Yes, here on her coffin do 
I lay the tribute of my regrets ; she has passed the dreadful 
gate; my straining eyes pursue her, and are lost in eternity! 

Tes, thee do I invoke, thou sainted shade, now a dweller in 
Ùtt palace of the King of kings ! Ah, deign to support me in 
the task I here attempt; give to my voice the harmony and the 
doquence which belong to good works ; adorn this recital with 
the charms which were so much thine own ; aid me in bringing 
to light the most secret events in the reign of Bonaparte, and 
name to me the realms which that too famous man overran in 
search of that marvelous talisman by which he enchained all 
powers, inferior and superior. Immortal shade ! hover over me ! 
dictate a portion of this work, and lend it the charm of thy 
enchanting style ! my pen waits to obey thee. 

The Island of Martinique was the birth-place of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's first wife. Her family there enjoyed a high con- 
sideration, and was noted for that hereditary hospitality which 
it was so fond of exercising. Its mansion was ever open to 
the unlbrtunate colonists, or the slaves who were without 
shelter* 

She came into the world on the very day on which the treaty 
winch surrendered the island to France, was signed, that is, on 
the 24th day of June, 1763« Her earliest look was upon the 
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liberators of her country ; those who had prepared this triamph 
of justice and humanity. 

Her parents drew a favorable augury from the circumstance 
of her birth happening on that day, and it was celebrated by 
discharges of artillery. The colony was freed from the yoke 
of the European islanders. Such was Josephine's entrance 
into the world. 

With her brow encircled by a transparent crown,' which sel- 
dom surrounds the heads of new-born babes, Josephine bore 
at her birth an infallible sign of prosperity— a token of good 
fortune in her future career. 

We will glance rapidly at the history of her childhood. 

In opening her eyes to the day, she felt the influence of the de- 
licious climate where she was born. Constantly surrounded by 
slaves who ran at her cry, who guarded her infancy from every 
danger, she was protected by this faithful band from all fear 
and all sorrow. 

^ Creole, free from his cradle, never groans under the im- 
prisonment of swaddling clothes, which so often prove fatal ; his 
limbs never exhibit the slightest imperfection ; and the favorable 
temperature of the climate lends him an agility fitting him for 
all kinds of gymnastic exercises, to which he has as much in- 
clination as native adaptation. 

The rapid development of Josephine's physical qualities, the 
unceasing display of the productions with which an ever active 
course and an exhaustless fertility of soil enriched her country ; 
perhaps, even the constant view of the element which separated 
her from the rest of the world, tended to create in her a lively 
imagination, and a quick perception, affording a happy presage 
of her future success in those arts to which she loved to devote 
herself. But the extreme tenderness of her parents, ever the 
slaves of her will, led them to avoid, during her infancy, the 
slightest opposition to her desires. The effect of this parental 
indulgence was to mar the native sweetness of her temper. She 
required that her smallest caprices should be gratified; each 
day she became more and more exacting ; and, had it not been 
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for the SQccessful resistance of her mother, she must soon have 
contracted faults which would have been intolerable. 

From the day of her birth she was herself surrounded by a 
throng of courtiers and admirers; the former composed for her 
a sort of brilliant courts while the latter cherished the greatest 
hopes in reference to her. Hence a subtle pride crept into her 
parest inclinations, her most virtuous actions. It needed but 
a look from her to make all around obey. The young négresses. 
sabjected to the variations of her humor, dared not raise their 
▼oice, and her infantile freaks, at times, disturbed tlie general 
quiet. Her sports often placed her in the midst of young un- 
fortunates whom their color had condemned to slavery (1) ; but she 
showed the same predilection for the blacks, who distinguished 
themselves by their good conduct, as for the whites. This 
favor insured th'em better treatment for the future. And surely, 
it is a happy lot for beings who are reduced to utter dependence 
apon others, having no interest in themselves, to find some one 
to alleviate their painful condition. Thus, she protected them 
from the injustice which awaited them, whenever the overseer 
made the least complaint. '* I always took care," said Joseph- 
ine, ** to throw a veil over such of their faults as personally 
concerned me." But whenever occasion required, she displayed 
all the energy of her nature. Litde accustomed to obeisance 
herself, her resolution, when taken, yielded to no obstacle. 
Her character was, by nature, wild, andof an extreme sensibility. 
Never was woman endowed with a soul more tender, more 
generous, or truer to the sentiment which inspired it. She loved 
giatitode, and hated its opposite. Alas ! to what purpose did 
she persevere in her love of the one, and her hatred to the 
other. 

Her character exhibited a happy combination of languid 
softness and vivacity; but her excessive timidity sometimes 
deprived her of the advantages which a cultivated mind and 
striking talents would have secured her. Her health was 
delicate ; her voice was charming. Her heart, true and faithful, 
never knew imposture ; the smile of benevolence dwelt on her 
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lips. Clad usually in the light roiislin tissue worn in that 
climate, she was perfectly free in all the motions of Ûïe body. 
The talent of pleasing always excited her generous emulation-; 
but what particularly affected her, and, indeed, afflicted her, was 
the preference which the inhabitants of the colony gave to her 
over her only sister, who was really handsomer than she. By 
caressing her self-love, they afflicted her heart. They ci^led 
her the **pretty Creole,** a title which produced upon her mind 
the liveliest impressions. Her physical charms were constant- 
ly praised ; the colors of the rose adorned her cheek, and she 
knew not then that a woman could resort to art to add to her 
attractions. *Tis thus, however, that the greatest part of the 
Creoles J aided by their simple native graces, know how to per- 
petuate the empire which they hold from the hands of nature. 

Josephine was not ten years old when it appeared that 7%r- 
psyehore was the goddess who most engaged her worship. Not- 
withstanding the warmth of the climate and the feebleness of 
her constitution, dancing seemed to animate her whole being ; 
and such was the delirium into which this exercise plunged her, 
that it was easy for a careful observer to see that this pleasure 
was likely to engross her tastes. She was also exceedingly 
fond of vocal music; and her own flexible voice was well 
adapted to light and tender airs. The ballad was the kind of 
song which pleased her most ; her plaintive tones seemed made 
to administer pleasure to her languid spirits. She would give 
to each tune a slow and sweet accent, and the ravishing melody 
enchanted her ear and seduced her heart. 

Solitude pleased her much. She preferred the retreat caUed 
the '* three islets," to the interior of the colony ; and, as I have 
said, her retiring manners seemed to obscure the brilliancy which 
she might have displayej^n the midst of society. It was really 
only in France that she learned to understand the full value of 
that amability which women alone possess, and have the skill 
to exhibit under the most attractive forms. 

But her early education was neglected. In recounting to her 
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fidfinds the cirGOin^tances of her childhood, she gives the (oilow' 
iag picture of herself: — 

** I did not like the restraint of niy clothing» nor to be cramp- 
ed in my movements. I ran, and jumped and danced from 
morning to mght. Why restrain the wild movements of my 
childhood ? I wanted to do no hurt to those from whom I re- 
ceived any evidences of affection. Natare gave me a great faci- 
lity for everything I undertook. Learniog to read and write 
was mere sport; the same was true as to the instruction I re- 
ceived from my fath/er ; and there were few better taught men, 
or possessing a more skilful manner in making himself under- 
stood, than he. I had no other master until I was twelve ye^rs 
old ; and then they received from my father the same directions 
which he had given in reference to Mari4jL;* my lessons were 
presented me only in the form of amusements. I know not, 
indeed, whether this method would succeed with all children. 
I know well, however, that in my case it was followed by the 
happiest results." 

Madame Tascher afiected a sort of severity towards her daugh- 
ter Josephine, whenever she saw her neglecting her duties. 
She would talk of putting her into the convent, in the hope of 
her being able there to acquire a more cultivated education. 

** My good and pretty litUe child," said her mother to her, 
ese day, '' your character ajud heart are- .excellent ; but your 
kead — JÎhJ what a head! Tender .even to weakness, I have 
opposed you in nothing. I have consulted, instead of directing, 
yoar inclination, and granted your desires, instead of expressing 
my own. I have entreated when I should have commanded, 
and yielded when I should have resisted. I doubt not that in 
France your mind will develop itself much better than in this 
dimate. In Europe, the exampl^^ your companions will 
aiOQse your self-love, and excite yoi^mulation. Here, on the 

* £lde0t sister of Josephine. She was more commonly called MamUe, 
She was very handsome : but the mark she bore on one of her cheeks dis- 
Bfoied her a little. 
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contrary, the indolence of the Creoles has produced in your 
mind that repugnance for study which is so natural to infancy 
and youth ; my duty is to overcome this repugnance. I have 
not yet done it, and your ignorance is my fault.'* With these 
words she left Josephine, and the coldness of her manner pro- 
duced in the latter the most painful agitations. A serious 
thought, a mournful reflection now seized her ; she fell to weep- 
ing. These tears were, perhaps, the first she ever shed. Her 
women were frightened to find her in this cruel situation ; the 
cries of one of them reached her father, who hastened to her. 
His tender cares in some degree soothed her grief, and, in the 
midst of the sobs which escaped her, she did not hesitate to 
tell him the cause. 

Love, under the disguise of friendship, had already penetrated 
her heart ; she felt a tender sentiment for a certain young man 
of the colony. She was yet too young to understand the nature 
of that sweet sentiment which draws us towards a loved object ; 
but the good understanding which reigned between their parents, 
and the proximity of their habitations, had united them from 
their earliest years. The inclination which they had felt for 
each other during the age of innocence, was strengthened by 
time, and especially after the mother of young William had 
given him the entrée into the mansion of la Pagerie. Aside 
from a motive of personal friendship which had long attached 
her to Madame Tascher, Madame de R*** doubtless flattered 
herself that one day her son, by becoming the husband of the 
amiable Josephine, would strengthen the bands of ancient 
friendship which reigned between the two families. 

The parents of this, her young Creole lover, who belonged 
to one of the first families in England, had come to Martinique 
in consequence of the A^fortunes of the unhappy Prince Ed- 
ward, whose nobl^ Hlmmier they had followed. Deprived of 
their goods, and reduced to a state approaching to indigence, 
their position was nevertheless respectable. Erewbile the 
favorites of fortune, objects of envy to their fellow-citizens, it 
needed but an unexpected reverse to strip them at once of riches, 
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friends, country ; fo humble them under the strokes of adver- 
ritj, and to inspire them with serious inquietudes for their own 
lives. But these generous English were not slow to perceive 
that nobUity in a state of destitution, is but a vain title — a source 
of humiliation and chagrin. 

The consideration which M. de Tascher enjoyed was not 
die only motive which attached them to him : their regard for 
him was disinterested. For the rest, the inheritance of the es- 
tate of a maternal uncle might at any moment rescue them from 
tiie precarious position in which they had been plunged since 
the fall of the house of Stuart, whose cause they had embraced, 
and whose proscription they had shared. These strangers en- 
tertained the project of one day establishing themselves in 
France : there they were to await the promise made by Joseph- 
ine's parents of uniting her in marriage with their son, when 
they'should be of the proper age. Her father had determined that 
his eldest daughter should go to reside with Madame Renaudin,* 
who had made repeated efforts to procure one of her nieces to 
live with her, promising to charge herself with the care of her 
fortune, and to provide for her establishment in life. 

Months passed away without any apparent change in Joseph- 
be'* situation. Her parents by no means foresaw into what 
I fr%htful state she was about to fall. How could they divine 
the catastrophe which fate was preparing for her? Their 
hearts, naturally so feeling, could not imagine that she was to 
drain the cup of sorrow, and at an early age feel the touch of 
the thorns of human life; and as yet nothing announced to her 
that her heart would become the sport of the passions. Maria 
possessed a character widely different from hers ; she combined 
English tastes and habits ; her face exhibited the paleness of 
mdancholy, while Josephine preserve^^hght and sprightly air. 
Her heart was not yet open to the illusions of love ; though 
ehe soon found out that a natural inclination draws us to the 
heÎDgs who are to become the sovereign arbiters of our desti- 

* Sister of Bi. de Taacher de la Pagerie. 
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nies ;— the image of William de K**** begran early to occnpy 
her thoughts. 

The parents saw with pleasure the development of the early 
attachment of these two children. *' -We grew up, day by day«" 
said Josephine^ '* under their eyes ; they loved to preside over 
o«r childish sports ;— I told my young friend of the threat my 
«other made of sending me away from Martinique f from tfiat 
moment our hearts felt the same anxiety, and we both resolved 
•io escape, if possible, from 4he pangs with which sucj^ « sepn- 
•imtîon menaced us." 

•William de K*^* had not s«en t^n summers, Jwt by 
means of a skillful teacher, he had already made such progi^s 
in the study of the useful sciences that ^he was distingiûfbed 
throughout the colony for his scholarship. 

An excess of grief followed this exaltation of feeling; the 
boy fell sick with a fever, and was horribly agitated, not imag- 
ining that there were pangs yet to be endured far more trying 
than the mere privation he was about to experience. " Ah, 
my mother, my tender mother," said he, consuntly,'* your good- 
ness encourages me, and at the same time makes me the more 
sensible of my faults, if it be a fault to love. Pardon your son, 
but take care of my Josephine ! oonceal her from every eye ; 
for one of these à^ys Madame de la Pagerie may send her 
away forever from her country and her friends. Regard her 
henceforth as your daughter, and when I am older, give her to 
me as a wife. What say you, mother, to my project?" His 
tender mother could not but pity him, but at the same time, 
made him understand all the inconveniences of such a 3tep. 
She would not undertake to solicit the particular favor of Joseph- 
ine's parents, over whose minds she nevertheless h^d BMlch 
influence ; and only^^tered her son that his young companion 
should be preserved, and that the happiness of both -should be 
complete. 

It was not difficult for this good mother to obtain the révo- 
cation of Madame Tascher's decree. The self-love of the 
young Josephine, touched by the foreign intervention to which 
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dw had to lesoit in oider to postpone her joaraey aeroM the 
•CM, CMHy diaco f c r cdU from the meDaces which her family had 
capiojed toimda her, that they would soon find some other 
pretext for executing their design. 

For lonn'a sake, eertain conditions were exacted to which it 
vas Ecceasary to sobacrihe. All this passed in so short a time» 
Ihit the aestûneotB of fear and {Measure struggled together in 
àe young heart of Josephine, and for a moment caused a 
tamoltnoas agitation. — ^ Happy moment !" she afierwaids ax- 
daimed, ** and yet I felt unhappy.'* 

Meanwhile all things went on in their accustomed way: 
William de K***'s teacher became Josephine's. This change 
produced a happy effect on her daily habits. She felt the pride 
of emulation ; she began to draw quite well, and manifested a 
iMte for the harp and piano ; learnt her own language, and 
commenced the English. Her mother placed all her affections 
ipon Maria, whom sHe idolized. It is certain, her preference for 
hsr was mmiàed, though not absolutely exclusive. In respect, 
however, to the qualities of the heart, the father possessed them 
afl; he was fond of Josephine. To a well-instructed mind, he 
«died such an amenity of disposition, that it was impossible 
fir any one notto prefer his society to that of his wife. The 
ktter perceiTod this, hut without repining ; she loved him so 
Irederly that it was an additional satisfiaMStion to her to : witness 
Josephine's predilection, for her father. 

▲fier six months of perseverance, Madame de la Psgerie, 
tiding that'her daughter was likely to fulfill her expectations, 
assured her that she need feel no apprehension of a separation 
from the family ; and she added, that, in a few years, her father 
vo«ld undertake to establish her in hfe,— -that her husband 
would, without doubt, take her to the Condhent, and ûx his resi- 
I in a large city, where she would mingle in society, and 
I the acquaintance of a class of ladies whose rank and fortune 
the highest respect and esteem ; who take no oare of 
thsir reputation, who Ji^ect their husbands and children, and 
fife, as it werej^like strangers in the midst of their families. 
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She expressed the hope that her daughter would never imitate 
such examples ; that she would fulfill her duties without making 
j^ ^ a merit of it ; consult her husband's happiness, acquire the re- 

spect of the public, and enjoy a conscience void of reproach» 
the first of all blessings. Thus Josephine received from day to 
day, from the best of mothers, lessons which were not lost 
upon her. In aAer life she put them in practice, and more than 
once blessed the kind hand which had deigned to mark ont 
her most essential and sacred duties. 



CHAPTER II. 

"Divine hope!" thought then Josephine, '* bright daughter 
of the skies ! thou hast consolation for the wretched, and yet 
fliest from me who am now scarcely in the morning of life. 
Alas, thou seemest to shun me ! Thou art deaf to my cries, and 
yet thou alone canst give me peace !— peace! while all things 
around seem to smile upon me. All seem animated with plea- 
sure and bliss — all but me. Nature, for the islanders, is the same 
to-morrow as yesterday ; and yet for a time with a veil which I 
cannot penetrate, she has hidden herself from my eyes !'* Such 
were the thoughts of the beautiful Creole while entering upon 
her thirteenth year. 

Whether misfortune had linked itself to the destinies of the 
de K*** family, or whether their calamities came upon them 
without their being able to escape them, it had become neces- 
sary for them to quit the hospitable island where they had lived 
for twenty-five years. Mr. de K*** was forced to leave sud- 
denly for England to assert his heirship to the estate of Lord 
Lov**, and took with him his only son. His wife -remained a 
short time in Martinique with- her youngeft 'daughter. Hei 
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sister for some years lived in the north of Scotland, whither 
she had followed her husband. 

Josephine found eaeh day a new charm in the society of 
Madame de K***, and became attached to her by the tenderest 
friendship ; she concealed from her none of her tastes, none of 
her inclinations, and in these she was skillfiilly guided by that 
amiable woman. 

Maria was more devoted to solitude, and, in order to divert 
her sister, would often contrive some plan for the relief of a 
family employed in their service, and whom they sought, by 
their benevolent attentions, to rob of all sense of the frowns of 
fortune. The children became objects of their most anxious care. 
Their benefactresses obtained for them what their parents re- 
fused to others in their condition. The overseer of the slaves 
often complained of this preference, which, to him, appeared 
unjust. This inflexible man knew no motives but menaces and 
flogging, and he employed them with a ferocity truly revolt- 
ing. Every anniversary of the birth of the two young ladies 
was consecrated to the liberation of a slave. This indulgence 
became, as they grew up, the price of their good conduct, and of 
their progress in their studies. Thus, in making others happy, 
the feeling Josephine found in some sort the means of charming 
away her own sorrows. She no longer heard any one speak 
of William, of that William whom she had loved so well. 
From time to time she interrogated his mother respecting him, 
but Madame de K**''^ merely replied that her son was sent to 
the University of Oxford to finish his education. 

Many young persons of her age, whom she was fond of, 
paid weekly visits to the family; ihey were received in the 
politest manner, and fêtes often .prepared for them ; — they as 
yet tasted liberty, that precious privilege of youth, and knew 
not that they should ever have other duties to perform, and 
other accomplishments to attain. 

These young Creoles gave themselves up to unrestrained 
merriment; but the sombre Maria, shut up with her teacher, 
employed ^erself in cultivating such pleasing talents as shepoa* 
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sesfied, or in taking lessons upon those duties whidi a womsn 
of the grand monde is called upon to discharge. She was on 
the point of setting out for France, where Madame Renaudin 
had conceived the idea of marrying her to the son of the Mat'' 
quiB de Beauharnais. It seemed, on the other hand, to Joseph- 
ine, that Martinique was the theatre where she was to aet 
her part. She did not sigh after a new world, though she. 
would have been enchanted if the de K*** family had con- 
sented to bring William back to the colony. Such is the. 
power of imagination ! We love to recall the scenes of child?! 
hood,' and the friends of our youth are always first in our re* 
collection. 

Josephine used to call to mind, with a positive emotion, the 
circumstance of one of her female companions accompanying 
her in her walks near her residence ; they passed whole days 
together, sometimes sitting in the shade of a palm-tree, some^ 
times reposing beneath a majestic American cedar of strong 
aromatic scent, while their négresses attended upon them. A 
thousand interesting conversations were had here, and the son 
of Madame de K'*^''^* was always the subject. One day Joseph- 
ine perceived that her companion listened to her with unusual 
attention, and seemed, so to speakj to enjoy the torments which 
the absence of young William occasioned her. The sentiment 
of jealousy was a stranger to her heart, and yet she could not 
support the idea of seeing her young companion happier than 
herself, though she managed so to control herself as t6 impose 
upon her. Nevertheless, in her vexation, she could not hefp 
saying, that in youths real stains upon one's character are more 
eulpable than at mature age. And in truth, the sense of the 
ingratitude of her young lover afflicted her much less in view 
of the wrong he had done, than that which he had aimed to do. 
'^ He is right," said she, with vehemence; ''he wants to keep me 
from loving all the rest of my life.'* While thus speaking, she 
trembled, and an involuntary shudder shook her whole frame, 
at she discovered a letter in her companion's hand. Her eyes 
ieU on the seal; she recognized the hand-writing ;— U was Wil- 
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Imm's. " Give it me," said she, with etiérgy, but with visible 
emotion ; " I think I have courage enough to read it — what will it 
cost you, after all, to give me this satisfaction ?" Mademoiselle 
dé K*** handed it to her, and by her ironical smile, ereemed to 
say, *' that will not impose upon you." In fact, William's letter 
contained only a- seducing picture of the beauties of the capital 
of the three Kingdoms ; it expressed his hopes, but did not con- 
tain the name of Josephine. She knew not how to account 
for this irtdifference, nor knew even yet, that the sentiment 
with which he had inspired her was love. Her companion, 
dièciVrérîng that she was really affected, explained the little 
trick. This letter was addressed to his brother, the companion 
of his ehildhood, with whom William kept up a regular corre- 
spondence. Josephine was reassured. From this time forth 
she mastered her feelings, and smiled at the future. She ceased 
uttering reproaches against William, though she could have 
wished to penetrate the secrets of his heart. Her aversion to 
lying made her remember this black falsehood, and from that 
time she openly broke with this young lady, not seeing her at 
all, except as mere civility required, and avoiding her ont all 
occasions when she could do so with decency. 

Months passed away in the hope of seeing William return ; 
Josephine had in a manner contracted the habits of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (2). She might have been seen every morning carefully 
picking up all the pebbles which came in her way, and throwing 
them at the nearest tree. This became her favorable or unfa- 
vorable augury. She collected with avidity all the prognostics, 
and then awaited quietly their fulfillment. In remarking upon 
this habit, she was accustomed to say of herself, '^ like th0 
author of Emile, I know not whether I ought to smile or sigh 
at myself." 

However that may be. Mademoiselle de Tascher formed the 
project of going to consult à woman of color, named Euphemia,* 

* She had belonged to Madame Renaudin ; she was Irish, and surnamed 
David. 
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who enjoyed a great reputation in Martinique, where she passed 
for a magician. This mulatto woman inspired such a dread 
throughout the colony, that' when the young negroes did wrong, 
they were threatened with a visit from this disciple of Beelzebub. 
Having fixed upon a day, Josephine, accompanied by two of 
her female friends, whom she had inspired with the same curir 
osity, proceeded to the house of the Irish Pythoness. 

They found her living in a modest cabin, which she had 
built near the '' three hletaJ'^ The avenue to her magic cell 
was bordered with the amaryllis gigantea (3). Josephine took 
a fancy to this plant, and resolved to have several bunches of 
it planted in the most conspicuous place about her house» 

The three young Creoles found the Irish hag in a room that 
was somewhat elevated, where she seemed to give audi- 
ences. She was not placed under a canopy glittering with gold 
and rubies ; she did not affect a tone of grandeur and severity ; 
no hurricane attended her ; in entering her house, no hissing 
of frightful serpents was heard, which would not cease until 
the new Medea should speak or make a sign ; no crescent 
glittered on her brow ; but she was seated on a simple cane 
mat, and surrounded by a throng of the curious. All were in 
a commotion difficult to describe. Josephine and her com- 
panions began to feel how foolish they had been ; a panic terror 
seized them ; they found themselves face to face with her who 
was to tell them of their fate. At sight of them, this prophetic 
exclamation escaped the mulatto woman: — "You see, my 
moi^h exhales no poisonous vapor; neither flame nor smoke 
surrounds my dwelling; nor does a volcano vomit out around 
me its sulphurous clouds. No, my pretty Creoles, do not be 
afraid, nor be sorry that you have honored me with your 
visit." Then assuming an air less grave, she said to one of 
them in a mild, sweet tone — " Though you are young, you have 
had considerable experience in aiding your mother in the 
government of several households ; you will marry a man from 
another colony;* you will be the mother of one daughter and 

* Guadaloupe. 
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Sbe then examined the corred lines of Miss S*^*s left hand 
with the most sempoloos attention, and after some moments' 
leflection, said to her: — ^"Yoor parents will soon send von to 
Europe, to perfect yoor education. Yoor ship will be taken 
by Algerine corsairs ; you will be led away captire, and im- 
mediately condacted into a seraglio. There you will have a 
•on ; this son shall reign gloriously, but his steps to the throne 
will first have been sprinkled with the blood of one of his last 
pRdece8sors4 As to you, you will never enjoy the public ho- 
no» of the court, but you will occupy a vast and magnificent 
pilace, in which you shall rule. But at the moment when you 
than think yourself the most happy of women, your happiness 
Aall vanish like a dream; and a wasting disease conduct you 
to the tomb.'*§ At length, Josephine's turn came. As yet, the 
À 
\ * She is now Madame de St A***. 

t A sort of token, the results oT which were so striking in regard to 
Gmtavus IIL, King of Sweden. This truly astonishing prediction may 
be lound at p. 544 of the ^' Souvenir» Prophétique* dune SibyUy 

X The unfortunate Sultan Selim II. 

i This interesting Creole quitted the Island of Martinique in the yt*ur 

1776. The vessel which was carrying her to France, was attacked by Al* 

fvine corsairs. At the moment they turned their prows towards the states 

of Bvfoary, their ship was pillaged by Tiuiis pirates, who met tlieiu at «ea. 

TOL. 
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pro^tess had inspired her wiUi so little oenfidenoe, diat the 
was even tempted not to sabmit to an examination. Enconr» 
i^ged, however, by the example and entreaties of her yofrnf 
fMends, she hasarded some sly questions ; then, with an indif» 
fepent and disdainful air, she asked her to look at the hiside of 
her hands. The black woman, aAer telling her that her art 
tamght her that she really wished to know the whole truth, nol^ 
withstanding her apparent indifference, remarked, that her frank^ 
ness would cause her a great surprise. She then examined the 
ball of her left thumb with marked attention ; while doing so^ 
the Pythoness changed countenance repeatedly ; then, in a hoir 
low, shrill voice, she articalated these words :-— 

'* You will be married to a man of a fair complexion, dee» 
tined to be the husband of another of your family. The young 
lady whose place you are called to fill, will not live long. A 
young Creole, whom you love, does not cease to think of you; 
you will never marry him, and you will make vain attempts to 
save his life (4) ; but his end will be unhappy. Your star pro- 
mises you two marriages. Your first husband will be a i 
bom in Martinique, but he will reside in Europe and 
sword; he will enjoy some moments of good fortune. A sad 
legal proceeding will separate you from him, and aAer many 

Miss S*** became the booty of these new conquerors, who destined the 
poor girl to the Sultanas seraglio. On her arrival at Constantinople, she 
augmented the prodigious number of odaKsks of all nations ; and at the end 
of a certain time, became the mother of a son. Sultan MahnouVi^ who et ffaSs 
day reigns gloriously in Turkey, owes his birth to this American giri. Hst^ 
ing become Sultaness, Miss S*** used to take pleasure in the singular pre- 
diction which was made to her in Martinique by the Irish woman, Euphe- 
mia. As gratitude was the first sentiment of her heart, she had sought out 
the means of assuring to this colored woman an honorable maintenance; 
and when she thought herself the most fortunate of mothers, and rejoiced 
to see her numerous family coming to establish themselves around her, she 
fen a victim to a lingering disease, of which, after some months, she died 
in the year 181 1, at the age of fifty-one years. She earnestly recommended 
to her son, her numerous friends ; and among these was Josephine, for whom, 
it is said, she never ceased to cherish the most tender recollections. 
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freat )rouble«« which are to befall die kingdom of the Frtofikiy 
he wfll perish tragieaiiy, and leaye you a widow with two hdp- 
fef» diildren. Your seeond husband will be of an olive com- 
plezkm« of European birth; without fortune, yet he will become 
famous ; he wiU fill the world with his glory, and will subject 
a great many «ations to his power. You will then become am 
eminent wwnan^ and possess a supreme dignity; but many 
people WiU forget your kindnesses. After having astonished 
ÛMt worid, you taili die miserable (6). The country in which 
what I foretell must happen, forms a part of Ckltic Oaul; and 
sncNre than once, in the midst of your prosperity, you will re*> 
gret the happy and peaceful life you led in the colony. At the 
moment you shall quit it {hut not forever)^ a prodigy will ap- 
pear in the air ;— -this will be the first harbinger of your asto- 
nishing destiny." 

Having left the house of Euphemia, the young consultera 
gazed at each other for some time in silence, unable to account 
for the différent sensations they experienced. They recipro- 
cally promised to keep all secret, and no one of them was either 
depressed or elated with her fortune. Miss S^**, indeed, con- 
fessed to her friends, some days after, that she vacillated be- 
tween hope and fear, agitated by a thousand conjectures respect- 
ing her singular horoscope. Morpheus no longer strewed his 
sleep-inducing poppies on her eyelids, and for many a night 
she was totally without repose. 

Josephine, some time after, recounted to her father the strange 
prediction which had been made to her, to which she said, she 
attached not the least importance ; though she compared it to 
that«of the widow Scarron (Madame de Maintenon). Like 
Josephine, the grand-daughter of agrippa d'Auhigné had 
passed her early years in Martinique ; and yet history teaches 
us that a bricklayer foretold to her that she should one day 
mount the throne of France. In recalling these historical facts, 
M. de Tascher imagined he saw the spirit of the great Louis 
XIV. wandering about him. " I regret but one thing," said 
he; '* it is that I was not bom in that age, which even now 
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sheds its glorious lights upon our own." His wife smiled st 
his enthusiasm, for she looked upon power only as a rock in 
the ocean, on which, sooner or later, the strongest vessel is 
dashed and broken. For several months, however, sheamnsed 
herself with the dream of her daughter's future greatness, and^ 
often repeated this beautiful thought of Lucan — " the oracles 
of Heaven show the future only through a cloud."* 

But the gay and light-hearted young Creole soon forgot all 
the prophetess had told her ; for, said she to her friends, ^ Who- 
ever promises too much, creates distrust." This ineredality 
was the more natural in Josephine, as Euphemia had insisted 
that she must give up William, whom, nevertheless, she stifi 
flatters herself with the hope of marrying: 

" Jusqu' au dernier moment un malheureux espère.'* 



CHAPTER III. 

The family of Josephine were about to see their wishes 
accomplished. " Even now" (wrote Madame Renaudin to her 
brother (6) de Tascher), ^^ ihe fêtes of Hymen are in prepara- 
tion ; garlands of flowers adorn the temple, and clouds of in- 
cense will soon rise from the altars of that divinity. The day 
for the nuptial pomp will soon be fixed." 

Suddenly the eldest of the two Misses Pagerie was seized 
with a severe malady ; her face became pale, her respiration 
difficult, and she felt every moment her pulse beating more 
faintly. These terrible symptoms taught her mother that the 
relentless fates were about to sever the threads of life for her 
beloved Maria. 

" Yes," she exclaimed with deep sorrow, " soon Maria's 
only bed will be the tomb ; — the fears I have entertained from 

* Tripodas, vatesque deorum sors obscura tenet 
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the commeDcement of the disease, hasten to their fulfillment ; — 
alas ! the garlands of affection are withered !" 

The family became disconsolate; the interesting girl was 
universally and deservedly lamented. Never was the conduct 
of a young lady more exemplary. She fulfilled all her duties 
with the most scrupulous exactness. The mother was in de- 
spair. Josephine was deeply afifected by her mother's grief, 
while the latter, out of respect for the feelings of her surviving 
child, tried to control her sorrows. By degrees, however, she 
became more composed, and found her only solace in the attach- 
meat of her remaining daughter. Poor Maria was lamented by 
her sister, who now resolved to follow her example ; the more, 
because her tender mother continually pronounced the name of 
the lost one, and repeated sorrowfully the exclamation — '' Would 
that Josephine could console me for the loss of my eldest 
born!" (7) 

In this she succeeded, by means of careful attentions and 
tenderness ; so far, indeed, that she hardly recognized herself. 
Her approach to womanhood had ripened her ideas ; in losing 
the best friend she had on earth, she found herself in the midst 
of a vast solitude ; though her family still remained to her, and 
united their efforts to soothe her for a loss which was, alas ! 
irreparable : but months passed away before they succeeded. 

She became melancholy ; she was a burden to herself, and 
afraid she should become so to others ; a thousand gloomy 
thoughts weighed upon her spirits ; her native gayety was with- 
out aliment, and her heart became a prey to pangs, the keener 
that they were the first of the kind which had assailed her. 
Her father v|as the first to discover her true situation, and to 
talk with her about it ; and to him she opened her heart's secret. 

Looking her in the face, he at first treated it as a joke, but 
afterwards endeavored to reason her out of it. He told her 
that, as he had not been able to keep the promise he had made 
to Madame Renaudin, he should charge her with its fulfillment. 
These words were a thunderclap to Josephine. Aware, how- 
ever, that prayers would avail nothing with him, and that he 
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well knew upon whom she had placed her affecttons, she Toee* 
and said to him with moderation» but with firm ne e a " Father» 
may my destiny one day cause you no tears I" 

He replied» that her aunt might secure her permanent h^ 
piness, as she had a decided influence over the Marquis do 
Beauhamais» whose son, destined to become h» sour-in-lftw» 
appeared to consent to an exchange ; and that it was she» Joeeph* 
ine» who alone could supply the loss of hia affianced Maria. 

We have remarked that M. de la Pagerie idolised hia ûtTorito 
daughter. The parallel he drew between her and her sistnc^ 
was always to the advantage of the latter. 'Tis thus that moat 
parents become blinded to the faults of their children. Joaepli- 
ine was for a while silenced» but soon implored him to rernem* 
ber that she was promised to William. De Tascher was moved» 
but» assuming his authority, he added, in a firm tono-^** What 
you ask of me, my dear child, is impossible. I have done all 
I could to fulfill my most cherished vow; you must obey! 
Besides, my daughter, the times are no longer the same ; you 
are now our only hope." He then showed ber that, by means 
of the favors she was to receive from her Aunt Renandin» she 
was become one of the most advantageous matches in Martin* 
ique ; and that for this reason, the son of M. de K*** could 
never become her husband. '* It is true,'* said he, "your hand 
was destined to him.*' 

'* But," said she» " your intuitions» faUier, are no longer the 
same !" 

" My dear child I" said he, *' and how has that happened ?" 

"Why," she replied» "has my father renounced his pur- 
pose ?" 

" Because," said he, "the immense inheritance which he is to 
receive, is but a mere substitution ; in case he takes the title of 
Lord Lov*^*, he must marry the niece of the testator, and it is 
only on this condition that William can assume the name and 
the arms of the old baronet. Besides, everything shows that 
this young man has, since he left for England, utterly forgotten 
you." 
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tiemhling hand, she inscribed these woids : ^ Unka^y ffU^ 
Imm, thou hoMtfarggiUn mt HT She felt better after taking 
this trifling reveoge. Time brought her to her senses ; and 
dian ahe aongfat to comprehend foil j this truth : 

*^ Riea mo monde, «pxcs l'opénnoe, 
N'est si trumpeur que l'apparence.* 

News from France arrived often, and ICadame Benaudin in* 
iiated constantly on her niece^a comliif to reside with her. She 
eoald haTC wished, also, for her own gratificatioD, that the Pagehe 
frmily should come and see her at Fontainebleau, where she 
had viaited for some time. Her brother would have readily 
conaented, but Josephine's mother was unwilling to leave her 
own country. He used all his skill to persuade her, by exciting 
her curiosity, and drawing pompous pictures of the happy 
country her daughter was to inhabiu Madame Tascher^s reply 
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was : " It is quite easy to embellish or to discolor objects, while 
I am two thousand leagues distant from the capital." It was 
then agreed that Josephine should proceed alone. Her parents 
kept her in ignorance of their purpose of separating from her. 
But she was by no means so stupid as not to perçoive what 
every look of theirs indicated. 

Her mother clasped her in her arms, gazed at her in silence, 
and endeavored to restrain her tears, which, nevertheless, soon 
began to flow. 

If her daughter asked the occasion of her weeping, she would 
answer by some careless observation, or some moral maxim« 
** The moment," said she, ** a man gives himself up to joy, is often 
that which immediately precedes the misfortune he least thinks 
of:" or, "it becomes every one to be constantly prepared for 
misfortune." Josephine knew not the meaning of those words; 
and these cool reflections of her mother made her suspect that 
her grief was not altogether sincere. She, however, soon dis- 
covered the real cause, and that her mother had been gradually 
preparing her to endure with courage their mournful separation. 

When the enigma was fully solved, Josephine was only able 
to stretch forth her hands to that adored mother, and tell her, in 
a tone of despair — " Now I know my father has irrevocably 
disposed of my hand." Then, borne down by grief, she threw 
herself at her feet, and exclaimed in agony — " Oh, save me— 
save Maria's sister !" M . de Tascher entered the room. He 
caught his fainting wife in his arms ; and in an indignant tone, 
said to his daughter, " has her precious life ceased to be dear 
to you ?" This terrible exclamation, gave Josephine strength 
to aid him in placing her in a chair. " Ah, my dear child," 
said Madame de la Pagerie, with a mixed expression of grief 
and tenderness, " we are, indeed, both unhappy. You are about 
to undertake a long voyage. The furious wintry winds will 
toss the waves ; but the sea will be less agitated than my heart. 
Oh, my daughter ! even now I see you in the bosom of the 
storm, tossed by fearful tempests, and driven from shoal to 
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shoal. Alas ! I see the future — it freezes me with terror" • . • 
In a moment Josephine's face was reddened with a blush ; she 
leaned upon the bosom of her mother, and cried out, with a voice 
faint with grief — " I don't want to say it before my father ;" — 
and her agonized looks showed how dreadfully the poor girl's 
heart was tortured. M. de Tascher, who was still present, heard 
it : he wept ; he embraced her tenderly, and promised her his 
support. He left them ; but it is easy to imagine the struggle 
which must have taken place in a heart which was coldly 
sacrificing to its vast ambition the existence of a beloved 
daughter. 

The moment of her departure presented itself to Josephine 
under the most frightful aspect ; all former illusions had vanished, 
and despair now seized upon her heart. 

Oûen did she repeat with bitterness, the sentiment, "the 
land we are born in is always the dearest." The wise, it is said, 
can live anywhere ; but the charm which attaches to the clime 
of our birth, to the place where we experienced the first senti- 
ments of pleasure, and even of pain — that mysterious attraction 
which draws us so gently towards the objects which first met 
our view— oh no, it is not in the imagination that all this takes 
its source! There are purer skies than those under which 
Josephine was bom, — there are spots more beautiful — ^but there 
are none so dear. The nearer the day approached when she was 
to exchange them for the country she was to inhabit, the more 
sorrowful did she become. She shed tears in abundance, a kind 
of luxury to her wounded spirit ; she gave them free course 
without noticing who was present to witness them. 

*' My dear daughter," said her mother, '* our separation will 
impose an additional obligation on Madame Renaudin towards 
you." 

The afflicted mother gave her the sagest counsels ; but soon 
her fortitude forsook her. 

" My Josephine," said she, *' the seas you are about to pass, 
will become an eternal barrier between us. In conforming to 
your parent's wishes ; in yielding, as you have done, to our pru- 
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dent ad?ic6, you have giveii the miwt eonoluBive proof of ûm 
goodness of your heart. Heareti wUl bless yoa. Il is, pefh»{Mh 
Hearen itself which, in its wiadosa, has ordained that you «bouUt 
establish yourself in Europe* Oh ! may you enjoy in your 
new situation an unchanging felicity; nay yo« oeYer resemM* 
those young women wIks victims of a fatal passion» irritated bf 
a sense of their dependence, cuise their fate, and ourse those 
who ... I cannot condude, Josephine l I would solaoe yoK 
fiaelings. What passes in my heart must speak the resU**^ 
Stteh are the sad results of secret inclinations ; all die protesta* 
tions of love which accompany them are treacherous and hoir 
low. Alas I most men feel but & transitory passiez ; others ad* 
dress us their homage only from politeness, or for the adbs el 
idle show, and seek only to abuse the sincerity or the creduli^ 
of a young woman, in order to boast of their triumphs.*' 

^ Do not," said Josephine, *^ do not distrust me ; the beat 
tide to my confidence that the man can boast who shall becoae 
my husband, will be, that he was commended by yourself and 
my father. This title will forever assure him my esteem and 
respect. Tet, I confess it, I could wish to throw a spell ov«ff 
the present, so that I might not wish for another future • • • 
One single thought has produced in my mind the utmost em* 
barrassment." 

Madame de la Pagerie gazed on her child, and, with a smile 
of indescribable sweetness, said— - 

'* Your last resolution has established an eternal tranqnillity 
in my heart;" thus seeking to efface the tender impressione 
which the thought of William had aroused in Josephine's mind. 
But, on the contrary, this conversation served only to rekindle 
the flame which was not yet extinguished. 

Happily, however, the young Creole took counsel of her 
good sense, silenced her grief, and confirmed her parents in 
the idea that the recollections of her youth were passing be- 
fore her eyes, only like wandering clouds, which lose themselves 
in the boundless horizon. 

Some months passed in anxious waiting, during which her 
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but how, how can I find strength to leare all those whom I 
love?" 

She spoke, and kissed the earth which saw her born, but 
which was not to see her die. She moistened it with her tears. 
She then went on board the vessel which was to take her far 
from her country, her parents, her friends, and from the mother 
of young William. 

The ship remained for some time in the offing, in sight of 
Fort Royal. The very winds seemed to refuse their support 
to the projects of the De Tascher family. 

The sea was agitated by horrible tempests. 

Struck by these unfavorable signs, the gloomy predictions 
of the mulatto woman, Euphemia, recurred to her mind — pre- 
dictions which now began to be accomplished. The sister of 
Maria then called to mind, and repeated, with fear and dismay, 
these well-known lines : 

" Plût aux cruel destins qui, pour moi, sont ouverts, 
Que, à un voile éternel, mes yeux fussent couverts, 
Fatal présent du ciel ! Science malheureuse." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb ship which bore Josephine, and which was about to 
place between her and her parents the ocean's wide barrier, got 
under way ; the pilots raised their cry, and she passed out of 
port under full sail. Behold her now in the midst of Neptune's 
kingdom. The hours pass on, the sun grows dark, and the air 
begins to be agitated. Signs of a storm become visible-^a sort 
of disturbance in the atmosphere, known at sea under the name 
of tourmente, seemed impending. Hardly had she begun to 
recover from the shock produced by the separation, when she 
heard around her a thousand confused cries expressive of gene- 
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ral wonder. Her spirit was still stricken by the recollection of 
her last farewells to her frïends : but curiosity aroused her, and 
she inquired into the occasion of the wonder that was expressed. 
She was told that she alone was, probably, the primary cause of 
the inexplicable phenomenon which attracted the general at- 
tention.* 

By the aid of a telescope, which the captain handed her, she 
was enabled to observe, not without a feeling of wonder and 
delight, in the midst of the clear azure of the heavens, unob- 
seared by a single cloud, a luminous meteor, which she contem- 
plated attentively, and regarded as a happy presage, foretokening 
to her a prosperous, a brilliant future. Turning then towards 
the spot she had left, the spot where she was bom, she raised 
her hands to heaven, and uttered a prayer for the authors of her 
being. She perceived upon the beach a crowd of the inhabit- 
totB gazing after her, waving their hands, and testifying by their 
attitude and gestures, the surprise and admiration they felt at 
this strange phenomenon. The captain, who had sent a man 
to the mast-head, informed the young Creole that the object 
which was exciting 'so much attention was a phosphoric flame, 
called'' St. Elmo's Jire.'' 

It seemed to attach itself to the ship, forming a sort of wreath 
around it, and one would have said that the spangles of lambent 
flame which it threw out vied with each other for the honor of 
encircling the ship.t 

All were speculating upon the causes of this prodigy ; but 

* It would appear that the prediction made to her by the black woman, 
David, Mras already known to the captain of the vessel, M. de B***,and to 
the principal passengers. They heard it repeated in the colony, even at 
the moment of embarkation. — The report w£is, indeed, general. 

t This is an historical fact, attested by a great number of the inhabitr 
ants of Martinique, who were witnesses of it This phosphoric flame 
aitached itself to the main-mast of the vessel, and it was still seen at the 
moment of her debarkment — This anecdote was told me by the empresA 
henelf. Joeephine was taken to France by M. de B***j she embarked 
atFortRoyaL 
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Josephine was the only one on iKMurd who took no part in Ae 
conversation. In that day of inward anguish she could nol^ 
like the rest of the passengers, give herself up to pleasure and 
amusements. She was unfitted both in mind and body ; she 
heard little or nothing of all that was said around her, and it 
was only at intervals, and as if awaking from sleep, that she 
was able to answer questions ; and then only in monosyllables. 
The weather was fine; the captain's wife was unceasing m 
her attentions ; and at length the motion of the làip and the 
majestic spectacle of the ocean which she was traversinfi 
seemed, in some degree, to restore her gayety. This, howevei^ 
was but momentary, like the star which shows itself for an 
instant between the flying clouds. She calls philosophy to 
her aid, and this calmed her mind, though it could not solace 
her heart. The sight of the immense expanse of waters which 
was separating her from Martinique, kept her in a profound 
melancholy. She could not account even to herself for her 
feelings. The cold and humid air of the sea affected her health, 
and for weeks the most serious apprehensions were felt for her 
life ; indeed, so hopeless seemed her case* that she was almost 
ready to be placed on the fatal plank and precipitated into the 
waves. But as the vessel approached the coast of Europe, she 
began to improve. 

The pangs of absence were soothed by the hope of soon 
obtaining news from her friends. Near the end of the voyage 
a frightful commotion was heard on deck. The young Ame- 
rican listened attentively to the bowlings of the wind, as they 
came to her ears mingled with the affrighted cries of the mari- 
ners, which the tempest-beaten rocks echoed far and wide with 
horrible distinctness. The intrepid captain preserved all his 
self-possession in the midst of the menacing dangers. The 
bright disc of the moon lighted up the whole of the neighboring 
coast, and facilitated the execution of the orders which he gave 
with as much calmness as prudence. His greatest cause of 
alarm arose from the rudder's smiting against the vessel with 
so much violence that fears were entertained that she would go 
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▲aigiii so aew to her, the movnoents of the seameo ooca« 
pied m lep a irin g the disorders oecasioned by the storai, now 
tiigffossed her alfeotioa. The hoars passed by rapidlT^ and 
she look no note of them. When the captain had refitted his 
ship, judging the weather faTorable, he again set sail and eon* 
ianed lus voyage, which was henoefordi tranqnil, although he 
Mffl eneoanteied adverse winds. At length the cry of ** Land ! 
bnd!" awakened Josephine from her dreamy re?ery. 

The shallop entered the port* A crowd of sad thoughts 

* She buaded at Maneilles, whither her Aunt Renmudin had ovuiio to 
meet her. It appeared that she had suffered a good deal during tho {>»»> 
•ge. Many a time they entertained fears for her life. The wind* M-cre 
«ntruy, and storms frequent A jroang Creole, named Fanny (now 
Midame Lefevre), a protegee of Madame Renaudin, aooompnnieti Jonoph* 
he OD the YOjrage. They were both so silly that they even carriod «long 
*iih them Aeir dolls, to serre them for pastimes on boanl thn voatel. 
Josephine had a predilection altogether personal for hers. It seemed to 
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again assailed and tormented her. Could she, in this separation 
which rendered her so miserable, imagine that any circumstance 
would restore her to her parents ? Ât what epoch should she 
have the consolation of seeing them again ? . . . Under what aus- 
pices? . . . Great God! . . . But let us not anticipate events. 

Josephine's anxieties, however, were but light, and were soon 
removed by the novelty of her situation. She conceived the 
hope of a better lot, a hope which attached itself to whatever 
she undertook. She felt, in fact, some satisfaction in touching 
the soil of France, persuaded as she was that she should not 
experience an emotion so tender, a contentment so positive» 
had it been but a game of chance, and not a presentiment of her 
destiny. — The glance of her mind pierced the mysteries of a 
brilliant future. Being informed that M. de K*** and his son 
had for some time resided at the capital. Mademoiselle de Tas- 
cher felt that she now breathed the same air as William, and 
that she should probably soon see him again. This thought 
secretly flattered her : it restored her reason, or, rather, rekin- 
dled her hope, and exercised such a powerful influence upon 
her, that, on arriving at Fontainebleau, her health became at 
once entirely restored. In a few days the early friend of her 
childhood was presented to her by M. de K***. This gentle- 
man was under the deepest obligations to the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, formerly governor of Martinique, and intimately 
connected with Madame Renaudin (8). During their stay at 
Fontainebleau, he constantly, and with the most polite attentions, 
received them at his house, and. their frequent visits showed 
that it had become agreeable to them. Dinner over, M. de 
Beauharnais would propose a promenade in the city or in the 
forests, but the beautiful Creole usually remained at home, 

her sometimes to recall the looks of Maria, sometimes those of William. 
This childishness may be excused; the young Creole's heart could not 
remain inactive ; it must be occupied. To love was one of the necessities 
of her being; to solace misfortune became her favorite virtue. Behold, in 
two words, the most faithful, the most exact portrait of the woman whowM 
to astonish the world, and who is so universally mourned. 
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ihilt tip hi her fttint's apartment. The thought of heing alone 
with William made her tremble • . . What, then, is that sen- 
timent whose presence produced upon her such a lively im- 
pression, in her then situation ? Alas, as she became less and 
less convinced of his indifference, she was more and more 
anxious to avoid him. 

Often was the son of M . de K*''^'^ announced at the door, 
unaccompanied by his father, but the servants had been charged 
not to admit him. One day, however, he found the means of 
depositing on her toilette a letter, in which he addressed to her 
the most spirited reproofs for the coldness she manifested 
toward him. 'Twas thus that she became finally and fully 
convinced that he could not endure the thought of forever living 
away from her. He solicited a private interview. 

No doubt it cost the tender-hearted girl a severe struggle to 
deny him this last request; but her duty prevailed over her 
feelings* 

Her aunt turned off the female servant who had presumed 
to be tiie bearer of the imprudent epistle. " Ah,'' said Joseph- 
ine, " why did not my father tell M . de K*** to beware how 
he suffered two beings, drawn towards each other by a natural 
sympathy, to .find themselves together? His own experience 
should have taught him the danger, and guarded me against it : 
but WiUiam's father brought him to me, himself. Alas ! it is 
impossible he should know my secret. He thinks, probably, 
that at my age* one is incapable of loving ; but if that respecta- 
ble gentleman knew my feelings while I held that letter in my 
hand, I am sure he himself would become a prey to the deep- 
est regret; his countenance, which reflects so much calm- 
ness and contentment, would be furrowed with anxiety and 
grief; the felicity he promises himself in seeing the daughter 
of his old friend happy, woald soon disappear, and give place 
to a very different feeling." 

There was no sacrifice to w6ieh Josephine did not feel it 

* Josephine was scarcelj fifteen when she went to France. 

VOL. ; 
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her duty to submit, in order to please her protectress. She 
even asked to go into a convent, under pretence that the state oi 
her heahh required repose ; and kept her bed for several days. 
She became the object of the deepest anxiety. Her aunt in- 
formed her friends that she had chosen for that purpose the 
Abbey de Panthemont, and that she intended immediately to 
conduct her niece thither. Preparations were made accord- 
ingly. Josephine could not well avoid taking leave of William's 
father. He told Madame Renaudin that his son was about to 
quit Paris, and return to reside with one of his mother's* re- 
lations ; and he came charged by his afflicted, heart-broken 
son, to address to her his respectful homage. '* The discharge 
of this duty," William observed to his father, '* would have 
been, indeed, grateful to me ; there was a time when I should 
have reserved it for myself alone ; but I must now look with 
a dry eye upon all the preparations for the marriage of the fu- 
ture Madame Beau harnais. I will perform the whole of the 
sacrifice — the most painful a human being can make ! To save 
her I would drain the cup of hemlock, and not a sigh should 
escape me ! To die, oh ! what is it to die, now that I must 
give up forever the bright illusion which I have cherished from 
my very childhood ? Oh, my father ! let me have her I love, 
her only ! and keep for yourself and my tender mother, all, all 
the titles and treasures of Lord Lov** !" With these words 
he sunk into a sombre melancholy, repeating to himself, con- 
tinually — ^** No, I shall never see her again ! — too much pre- 
sumption has been my ruin, and I am now, indeed, paid for 
not daring to trust to myself. I wrote to her, because I had 
much to say to her, and because I could not help relieving my 
heart!" 

Such was the too faithful report which M. de K*** brought 
to the sister of M. de Tascher. Josephine listened to it motion- 

• Madame de G*** then resided at St Jermain en Laye, but she 
often visited at an English lady's, named Brown, who had a country-seat 
at Choisy. 
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less, overwhelmed. À sudden paleness covered her face. Her 
eyes filled, but she dared not turn them upon William's father. 
Alas, the thoughts of that ambitious man were even then 
wandering amidst the prospects of a future still more vast! 
He looked upon the illustrious match, which he was arranging 
for his son, as an infallible means of entering upon an immense 
inheritance in Scotland, once owned by his ancestors. It was 
thus that the two families coolly calculated the results of their 
respective projects. What mattered it to thetn to plunge their 
offspring in despair — to rend them asunder forever — provided 
the son of M . de K*** could revive an illustrious name, and 
Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie receive the fortune which 
Madame Renaudin had promised her? Docile victims of their 
parents' schemes, they were driven to renounce their mutual 
love, and, like Paul and Virginia, to experience the blighting 
effects of the ambition which reigns in European society. 
Less happy than those other two Creoles, they were condemned 
to live, and, without ceasing to love, to be eternally strangers. 
Their early attachment was doomed to experience this sad 
fatality. 



CHAPTER V. 

** To be contented with one's lot, whatever it may be ; to 
live without ambition, and without desires ; to rely upon Pro- 
vidence alone— this is the true science of happiness, and the 
one of which all men are destitute." 

Such were the lessons of morality daily taught by the Mar- 
quis de Beauharnais to the amiable Madame Renaudin. Ma- 
demoiselle de Tascher had been presented to him on her arrival 
at Fontainebleau, but he was far from supposing that her aunt 
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destined her for one of his sons.* At the first mention of this 
alliance, the old man showed so much repugnance that the pro- 
ject soon ceased to be mentioned in his presence. Common 
friends were resorted to as mediators. The claims of the YUh 
count's family were numerous ; he himself opposed the union. 
Bitterness -began to infuse itself into the controversy .t The 
unhappy Josephine could well have wished that this sad rite 
might have been postponed indefinitely: **For,*' said she to 
the persons wbo had condescended to protect her, "we are 
unknown to each other; we have lived in different countries; 
destined, perhaps, never to love each other, we shall live in a 
manner separate ; the dreams of my sensitive heart will, per- 
haps, never be in harmony with his; he will comprehend 

* Some years before the Revolution, the two sons of the Marquis de 
Beauharnais had made a voyage to Egypt. Choiseul and Rochefoucault 
advocated and ordered the expedition. 

j- Madame Renaudin, a Pagerie by birth, was a near relation to the 
Marquis de Beauharnais, whom she at last married. He possessed an 
estate in Beausse, called Fron ville. Madame de L*** lived in a chateau 
in the same province. She had with her another young lady of the name 
of la Pagerie, a sister of Madame Renaudin. The latter besought Madame 
L*** to use all her influence over the Marquis — a thing she dared notdo>— 
to persuade him to give his son Alexander in marriage to Mademcnselle de 
Tascber, daughter of a Monsieur Taschcr de la Pagerie, a very respectable 
gentleman, who had once resided on the land of Madame de L***, and 
aAerwards in Martinique. The Viscount de 'Beauharnais declared-hirnself 
decidedly opposed to the projected union ; but the adroit Madame Renaudin 
placed before his eyes the portrait of one of her nieces ; he was enchanted 
with her beauty, (it was the picture of Maria ;) and the young man gave 
some hopes, though care was taken not to deceive him. But when he saw 
Josephine, all illusion vanished. Henceforth he opposed a firm resolution 
to the schemes which others were nourishing respecting him. For a mo- 
ment his father encouraged his opposition ; but soon overcome by the as- 
cendant of Madame Renaudin, and the counsels of Madame de L***, he 
cxmsented that his son, the viscount, should give his hand to the interesting 
Josephine. And notwithstanding all the son's opposition, he became the 
nephew of the woman who, in a few years ailerwards, was to marry the 
father. 
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Bodûng of ita langoige ; he will hare to mort to I jinf ; dii- 
nnulatioii, a dangeroos art, will bccoMC neecanrj in hk inter- 
etmne widi the world ; he wiD conceal firom me hia tfaoofhta, 
hÎB deairea, hia actions ; I ahall soon become a struf er to him, 
and he will be embarraaMd when he shall find himaeif in the 
painfnl altematiTe of breaking his solemn promiaea, or fbifiJIinc 
them under a perpetual constraint. Unquiet, he will be on- 
happy; and not knowing how to escape firom the iabrrinth^ he 
wiU reaolTC not to answer mj simple qnestioBa, whii;fa to him 
win seem indtsereet; the resolution, whxh his position wiE 
feree upon him, will lead him to change the part be will Kt at 
first, and in hia turn to address tome rmona qu es ti o ns t o gire 
me hardly time to expreaa mj dioughts. and« fiaaHr^ u% impute 
faolti to me, in order to make me the dupe of his artifiees.**. • * 
The young American already fereaaw that she should b eco me 
an object of calumny, and that those peis^Jti s who rensured the 
feelinga which the fiseount entertained towards her, would, in 
the end, interest themselves in sow in g the teedÊ of hatred be* 
tween a huaband naturaUy jealous, and a woman oojustly ae- 
cased. She left with regret the spot wlneh had witneMed a 
single, fngitiTC moment of happineas. From the time of her' 
entrance into the convent at Pantbemost, she was in a raut of 
depreaaion difficult lo aeacnbe ; and by a wxnt tatrlt^ the 
pereetTed, from the moment that she eaiered toeâny, thai the 
artful and sly Madame de Y***, by imerposing an insur' 
■ountable obstacle to her felicity, would pby the hrpi>erile so 
•killfolly aa to deprive her of evety shadow (^ hope, '^,, 

Josephine sometimes r e ge ived the Tisim.of the riseount at 
te gratea of her window. Without eiM:ioj knowmg why^ she 
eould not avoid feeling a aeeret agisation whewever she lizard 
bim announced. A presentimewt seemed to testeh her tl^at the 
prediction of the himek wûwmm was haaneaisg V/ m ftilfilimeat. 
She combated theae tfa o ug hw ; she shed inrobntkry tean« 
The recoDeetionof her parewia, awL d^ove ail, of Vfiiïtxm^ that 
William who was never to be \jk%^ filM ber inugf/us^/o with 
puniul forebodings. Madimr VUmmâm often addreased her 
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reproachfully about what she called the whimsies of her mind ; 
while Josephine showed towards her aunt nothing but the 
innocence, the simplicity, the confidence of a child, and revealed 
to her all her secrets, the most touching incidents of her life, 
even the attachment she had conceived for the young Creole 
Williaqd. She told her story with all the enthusiasm with which 
the thought of William inspired her, and told her aunt how 
their mothers had reared them together ; how they loved their 
children ; and how their children naturally loved each other. 

The aunt spoke to her the language of a friend ; she sought 
to make her niece understand that by her cares, and by the will 
of destiny, she was to reach an elevated rank. '* Would that 
I were again in my beloved island !" answered Josephine. ** I 
love tranquillity ; I cannot conceal from myself that the distrac- 
tions and the pleasures of society gain by degrees a dominion 
over the strongest mind, and trouble the wisest head. Ought 
I not to fear that I, too, carried along by the common whirlwind, 
may run after the chimeras, baubles of an idle and dissipated 
life ? ... Ah ! madam, can I remain unconcerned in the midst 
of imminent and continual dangers ? Alas ! I already foresee 
%iem too plainly ! . . . While refiectingj that I am to be 
united forever to a man, who only marries me by way of yield- 
ing to the will of his father, I feel myself on the brink of a 
volcano, or some spot shaken by earthquakes. Still I see the 
future before me. May I not hope that chance, that some un- 
foreseen event, may yet render possible what at this time seems 
impossible ? No, ne, I will not give up all for lost !" 

Madame Renaudin was alarmed at this ; but what could she 
do ? She resolved to employ the language of reason. " My 
purpose, Josephine," said she, " is not to delude you by false 
hopes. The self-love of your parents might have been flattered 
by the homage which the son of the Marquis de Beauhamais 
rendered their daughter. Perhaps they might even feel afraid 
their daughter might escape from the honorable alliance which I 
have taken so much pleasure in endeavoring to form; but what- 
ever may be your motives, my young friend, I am incapable of 
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bnger dissmiDlation. I shall send, you back to your native 
country ; you will carry with you my regrets . I flatter myself 
that, in returning thither from the tender affection which I could 
not but feel for you, your own heart (as well as mine), will be 
afflicted ; and I wish, that, from to-day, you would cease to 
recognize any other authority than that of my benevolence. 
Thus your marriage will be broken off by myself; for the rest, 
be content with the consequences of your refusal." 

This language made such an impression upon Mademoiselle 
de Tascher, that she retired to her private apartment some time 
before the brilliant assembly, where she then was, had separated ; 
for it was on a day when Madame Renaudin had invited many 
of her friends to her house, and the one on which Josephine 
came regularly each week to visit her. Josephine found no 
sleep ; she had not forgotten the wise counsels of her mother; 
they were still engraven upon her heart, never to be effaced. 
Bat virtue does not interdict a wise liberty. "I will only try," 
Slid she to herself, ^ to postpone the fatal epoch which is to 
deprive me of mine — that is all I can hope for." 

She wrote her friends a long account of whal she was doing, 
and of the pretended pleasures which were henceforth to occupy 
her time. She told them that she wished to become better 
acquainted with the marquis's son. ** I wish," said she, ** to 
study his character, to observe his conduct, to judge, in 6ne, 
whether the beauty of his mind corresponds with that of bis 
face" (10). 

After the touching scene which I have just described, tlie 
conduct of Madame Renaudin towards her niece was perfectly 
sincere. Anxious to protect her from all reproaches of her 
parents, she had informed them of the repngnznee which she 
feh to form a marriage contract at so tender an age. ^ £xfie#;t 
all from time," said she to her brother. "Josephine, aJway» 
modest, will enjoy her triumph with calmness; nlm will us« 
with moderation her ascendency over me, and only in order Ui 
eonuibute to her repose. She seems even now to be ufrdïéi t,\ 
losing my affections, which a single moment of time has suflSceij 
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to win for her. She it correct in not counting upon lasting 
happiness or a brilliant victory. My self-love, as well as your 
own, can easily overthrow the transient dominion this yoang 
creature has succeeded in establishing over us both ; and when 
her sixteenth year has passed, I trust a power superior to mina 
will make a successful attack upon her hearL" 

Madame Renaudin, who already read the heart of the young 
Creole, yielded herself up to the charm, always new to her, of 
doing good to her niece, and inspiring her with sentiments of 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The solitude in which the young American girl was living, 
increased her pangs, rendered her regrets the more bitter, her 
life more languishing, the loss of her hopes the more distressing, 
and the necessity of some new encouragement the more urgent. 
At length she perceived the dawn of a new hope, and gave her- 
self up to it with transport. No, she was by no means a sense- 
less being ! 

The Abbess of Panthemont,"*^ that friend of the afflicted, had 
sounded the depths of Josephine's heart with a compassionate 
and delicate hand. Her heavenly mind, guided by the spirit of 
charity, was afflicted at her lot. She pitied the young girl, and 
encouraged her to listen to the advice of her friends, repeating 
to her continually this line from Corneille, " Lt dévoir éTunê 
JUle est dans fobéisscmce.*^ 

In order to appreciate the resolution which Josephine then 
formed, it is necessary to have experienced the storms of the 
heart, to have felt the dominion of all the affections united in 

* Her name was Devirieuz. The Princess of Condé, at preeent a xeli^ 
gious Carmelite, was then a boarder in this ûimous monasteiy. 
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one ; to hxwe beea deprived of fhe o t f cct of thk < 
sentiment. She made op ber aûid to dedwe to M i d i f Be- 
nittdin thml she had detenoioed lo coap3j vi^ her ^ 
and that sooii the Yieooont de Beaohannîi ribooid he fhe 
dunve posseseor of her heart. 

Notwithstanding the pafidioas 
rested personages, who aimed to dismib her i 
towards the end of her «ixteea^ year, be came fhe wife mi a 
man who possessed emineat qnalmrs.t He ] 
mind and a feeling heart. She i 
to him, and learned to ibigel bj degrees all dbe fflmioM mi her 
ebildhood. She 1^ him in igaoraaceof omefaal p— iinm, whieh 
might have destroyed his repose* and peifaaps his '^ ^ ii f 
to her. But whilst she concealed from him die iKi, sbe im- 
posed upon heiself the dntj of aeOBg as if is wcse kaowm 10 
him. Liil ihi pint lir hiiiird in rtrnii] ntiliriim* ITr ■■hiinms 
is henceforth everything to Josephine» whose only caie mast be 
lo please him. 

As has been seen, she yielded to the repme&taikms of her 
friends in giving her hand to the sob of her aaat*s ptottrisr; 
the viscount inspired her with respect sad maidrare, bat 4U 
not awaken in her the flames of love. SOU 100 ysaqg to aa- 
dentand the weight of the chains which m mi y impoeea, she 
wm not skillful enough to act befiae her hasbaad, Ute port 
of a tender wife. 

In a moment of ill-hnmor she dropped the hint that she sImmiU 
hare preferred BL de BeauhaniaîsybrAer^rsIier'ôi^^^ ^He 

* A female friend of Madune Bemadin tstw txv^ wïi'wçt^ v^ mt, ûa^, 
at die close of a magnificmt bell, the w' ma o mat, had nenvetf tkt yinim»i 'À 
\ hàf whote inflneooe with a minmrr astacèed t& jmt a mn^ tmttà^st «A 
the fatdies <^ the coist. One of Joséphine» faxa^ ir^asûA nAmtt^uHùj VAà 
bttof this. This is a natmal ezpiaoatkn cf iLe féan the 'utsitn^jtùà «riu^' 
tûied respecting her fhtore traoqoîUîtT', 

f This marriage was against the wiU of Aïexaiyi^T Bean^iiUTMiii, w>i// 
vti then In lore with MmIihh' de T***, whose naidea name was d« 
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laughed at me," said Josephine, *' but did not the less exert 
himself to find out the way to my heart." But when at length 
she had made him a father, her tenderest affections took the 
place of that cold indifference with which he first inspired her. 
The viscount was a man of consideration (11) ; he was a major 
in the *** regiment ; he solicited the presentation of his wife 
at the court of Louis XVI ; it was deferred under various pre- 
texts. Madame de Beauharnais profited by the delay, by im- 
proving herself in the arts of pleasing, which as yet she pos- 
sessed but imperfectly, and applauded herself for the progress 
she made. Both husband and wife held a highly respectable 
rank, and were in the habit of receiving visits from the most 
distinguished persons in Paris. Hence Josephine was in some 
sort forced to plunge into the whirlpool of society. 

The innocence which she carried with her from the paternal 
roof ran the greater risks, as the circle in which she moved be- 
came enlarged. The spectacle of so many new objects, the 
vivacity of the French people, insensibly made an impression 
upon her. A fine residence, splendid equipage, a brilliant 
retinue, and exquisite board, pictures, statues, costly furniture, 
and the thousand other factitious demands of taste and pleasure, 
began to seduce her imagination. Still, upon principle, she 
avoided those tumultuous assemblages where gossip and back- 
biting are regarded as proofs of wit. The narrow circle of a 
few persons of understanding more befitted her character. She 
avoided as far as depended on her, the rocks of ambition. M . de 
Beauharnais saw his son growing up under his eyes, and already 
began to dream of the part he was one day to act in public 
affairs. 

Scarcely had young Eugene learned to talk, when his father 
began to flatter himself with the idea of seeing the favors of the 
court heaped upon him. And yet M . de Beauharnais decorated 
himself with the name oî philosophe I Such are the astonish- 
ing contradictions of the human mind. 

Thus Josephine spent her time, divided between the duties 
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of maternal tenderness, and the etiquette imposed upon her by 
the rank she held in society. 

At length her husband came one day, and announced to her 
with enthusiasm, that the time of her presentation at court was 
fixed, but that the queen had designated an hour for receiving 
her in her private apartments. He explained to her the import- 
ance of this signal favor. 

Although she herself did not partake of his exultation, still, 
in order to gratify him, she promised to be particularly mindful 
of every observance which this privilege imposed. 

The wife of Louis XVI. had, in some degree, lessened the 
burden of the court ceremonies ; but there were some which, 
from a respect to their antiquity, she had not dared attack ; of 
this number was the use of robes à la Française, and the im- 
mense cloaks which decorated the ladies of quality. 

Let one picture to himself a young Creole girl, free from the 
cradle, knowing nothing about fashion, all at once decked out 
with costly paints and perfumes, which render the skin still 
more fresh and brilliant, muffled up in heavy and inconvenient 
clothing, and loaded down with one of those enormous hoops 
which do not permit the wearer to pass straight through a door; 
— let him form an idea of the embarrassment of a woman ac- 
customed to let her locks float in long tresses, obliged painfully 
to sustain the edifice of a tall and heavy head-dress — and he 
will be able to judge of the situation of her who could not, 
without great difficulty, retain in her memory the voluminous 
code of court usages. Happily, on appearing at Versailles, she 
found herself relieved, by the extreme goodness of the qtfeen, 
from this fatiguing ceremonial.* This gave her courage ; and 
no longer doubting her own abilities, she fairly outdid herself, 
and not only attracted flattering compliments from the ladies of 
the court, but the particular regard of the royal family. 

Madame Beauharnais was enchanted with her debut, and 

* Madame de Beauharnais was not presented publicly at the court, but 
was presented twice privately. 
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her husband received the most flattering compliments on the 
occasion. 

At first, he took it as an aagury* favorable to his fortune. 
Some time afterwards Josephine observed, with a feeling of deep 
concern, that her husband's humor was becoming reserved and 
sombre. The viscount finally compelled her to renounce the 
society of most of her acquaintances, and required her to forbear 
entirely to return the visits of Madame Renaudin. Josephine 
knew not to what to attribute this provoking distrust. Did it 
become him to accuse Madame Renaudin ? 

But although her self-love might have been flattered by exer- 
cising her pleasing talents in society, yet she .preserved a tender 
attachment to Beauhamais. It is certain that she sometimes 
thought of William ; but she avoided every occasion which might 
furnish reproaches against her on his account. Never did she 
violate the obligation she had in this respect imposed on herself, 
and she even consented to forego almost entirely the charming 
society of Madame the Countess of Montesson (12). 

From the day that Beauharnais announced to his wife that 
her countryman would probably be presented to her, with his 
young spouse (they were on their way from England), she con- 
fined herself more closely to her apartment, looking after the 
health of her son, which had given her some uneasiness ; she 
had the good fortune to save his life. The viscount was ob- 
liged to be often absent on duty, and Josephine embraced the 
opportunities thus afforded to finish her course of studies. She 
was quite fond of reading, and took great delight in pemsing 

* Beauharnais was many times honored with marks of the queen^s p«^ 
ticular favor. Maria Antoinette used to call him the beau danteur (the fiat 
dancer) of the court, which name he long retained. At the balls wfakh 
were so frequent at Versailles, Josephine's husband was selected as a paitner 
in the dance, by the ladies who were prettiest, and most accomplished in that 
art His bearing was noble, his attitudes graceful, and the lightness of hit 
step added to the natural graces of his person. He then enjoyed with the 
fair sex the reputation of being a zephyr in the saloons, and a Bayard at the 
head of his corps. 
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the best anthon. In this way «he perfected her taate, and 
greatly improved her understanding. 

*Twa8 thus that she acquired the knowledge which after- 
wards became so precious to her, and by a skillful use of which 
the at length almost succeeded in dissipating the coldness which 
leigned betwixt her and her husband. He permitted her to 
aceompany him to Strasburg, where his regiment was in gar- 
rison. The bdle Creole could not but charm the society of 
StriBbaig; she became, in fact, a universal favorite there. 

Bntv after his return to Paris, Beau harnais showed himself 

bot seldom inlide his house, and his humor became soured. 

The kind of repose which Josephine now enjoyed became an 

illiuion. She was to drain the cup of misfortune : such was 

. the decree of destiny ! 

Having, in this interval, given birth to a daughter,* this happy 
eîreamstance enabled her to bear up with courage under the 
nnmeroos calumnies of which she became the object. She was 
at this time far from being able to penetrate their real causes. 
She needed a familiar spirit to reveal the secret acts of her 
husband's private life. Unhappily a malicious spirit constandy 
beset her. Madame de Y*** began by inspiring her with an 
nnwise distrust ; then led her to take some hazardous steps ; 
and cunningly dug beneath her the abyss which was to swallow 
her up. She was the primary cause of all the evils through 
which Josephine was doomed to pass (13). 

•* Fau have presumed too much upon your strength $ you 
ought not to have espoused BeauhamaisJ'^ Such was the 
language of the perfidious Madame de \^*'*^ — of that woman 
whom the viscount had in a manner compelled his wife to 
receive and regard as her friend — a title which she haughtily 
assumed. She would insinuate to Josephine that the least re- 
sistance to her husband's will, the slightest imprudence, would 
prove her inevitable ruin. "Promise me," said the artful 

* Horteose de Beauharnais was nursed at ChdUy a small town in the 
Iile of France tur-U-Mame, It contained a monastery before the Revolution. 
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intriguer, " that you will never utter any complaints to dear 
Alexander; do not, without my aid, seek to pierce the dark- 
ness which veils his conduct; keep secret what I am about 
to tell you ; when the time comes, I will explain all ; for the. 
present, be content with knowing that the father of your chil- 
dren is an ingrate, and that he lavishes upon others the tribute 
of attachment which is alone your due, and of which you daily 
show yourself so worthy." 

Thus did Madame de V*** adroitly instill into the heart of 
this unhappy woman the poison of jealousy. She sought to 
induce her to take part in her own quarrel wfth Beauharnais, 
and to make her partake of all her resentments towards him (14). 
She saw that Beauhamais neglected his wife, and, adroit poli- 
tician as she was, she endeavored to render herself necessary 
to the viscount. She wanted an opportunity to gain his con- 
fidence, and Josephine appeared to be the proper means of 
enabling her to play her game. Josephine was without the 
experience necessary to enable her to divine her projects ; and 
Madame de V*** was not slow to select her victim. 

Days passed on, and the heiress of the Tascher family ap- 
proached that moment when she was to see and feel the reality 
of that which hitherto she had believed to be an absurd dream. 
As, to her unsuspecting mind, Madame de Y*** seemed all 
frankness and truth, Josephine was in some degree excusable 
for listening to her perfidious insinuations; which she did, 
although new grounds of hope and confidence were constantly 
occurring. But this only made it the worse for Josephine, as 
her enemy took advantage of them to exaggerate all the mis- 
deeds of Alexander towards her. Madame Beauhamais list- 
ened with fortitude to these secret communications. Butwhen* 
as time elapsed, she began to think them without any founda- 
tion, she felt like declaring war upon the woman whom she 
now suspected to be her rival. When she looked upon the tender 
fruits of their marriage, she felt that their father deserved all 
her indulgence. Again, she would hesitate to believe him 
guilty, she had done so much to merit his attachment. ^^ For 
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him,*' said she» ** bave I sacrificed eveirihiiiff, ewcB mj friend- 
fhip for WiUiam, while he, bit hnsband. Usr^ev^ for the sake 
of this woman, all the promises he has made me f This disre- 
gard of his datj made Josefrfiiiie lament that she had eTer mar- 
ried him. The adrice of 3(Iadame Y*** had tuned her head; 
yet she made known her gneh onir in the bosom of her funilr. 

Some months afterwards the Tiseoant* separated from her. 
Interest, and his fortnnes, called him to the court of Versailles ; 
the nnfortonate Creole abandoned berseif lo sorrow; her trou- 
bled spirit drank all the poisons €^ jeaioosr. 

This fierce passion took full possession of her heart. Un- 
able longer to support this nnmeriied abandonment, deprired 
of the last ray of hope, she one day sent him, by a faithful 
friend, a letter, in which she set forth her groimds of complaint, 
and asked a prompt explanation. The next morning, at break 
of day, Beauhamais appeared, sombre and seTere in bis de- 
meanor. He gazed at her for some moments, and addressed 
her as follows : 

** The little experience possessed by young ladies* of the 
usages of society and its artifices ; the solitary life they lead ; 
the reserve which the care of their own reputation imposes on 
them, do not permit them to understand the most important 
duties of married life. In such circumstances, their eyes are 
rery bad judges ; whatever speaks only to the senses, is almost 
always liable to lead us astray. I told you, madam, at the 
moment of uniting my lot with yours, that if you felt no incli- 
nation for the match which was proposed to you, yon would 
be violating the confidence you owed to your parents not to 
avow it. Other men will be able to please you ; but I must 
tSace firom your heart the slightest traces of love. I admit that 
they exist; the will alone does not always suffice to efiface 
them ; time will efifect it ; this, I think, I may expect from 
your reason ; I do not pretend to say from your friendship. 
If young William was the first to succeed in captivating your 
heart, he is not the only mortal who may deserve your affec- 
tions . . . Your choice need not be confined to such narrow 
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limits, and yon onght to cast yonr eyes npon an object more 
worthy of yonr attachment than I. 

" Such, madam, was the language I held to yon in the pre- 
sence of my father some days before onr marriage* Ton now 
see how dangerous it was for you to conceal from me that 
lurking passion, and what just grounds your parents had for 
opposing the imprudent steps which might have augmented it. 
The vicinity of your habitations, the ancient friendship of your 
families, afforded you opportunities to spend together the days 
of your childhood ; in your innocent sports you called each 
other * husband and wife;' years only serve to increase that 
sympathy. I have expressly prohibited him from entering my 
house ; this act will only serve to increase his passion for yon, 
and, perhaps, even yours for him." . . . 

" You have broken my heart with your odions suspicions," 
cried Josephine, with impetuosity ; **they are absolutely imag» 
inary. But you, sir, have you nothing to reproach yourself 
with, in regard to me ?" 

" What," replied he, with emphasis, " what means that letter 
which you addressed to your parents, wherein you passed in 
minute review what you were pleased to call my faults ? Why 
accuse them of still adding to your woes, by uniting yon to 
me ? Of what do you complain ? I am only making reprisals. 
Is it not permitted me to present to another the homage of a heart 
which you seem to disdain ? In that letter yon say : * But for my 
children, I should, without a pang, renounce France forever ! 
My duty requires me to forget William de K***; and ye^, 
if we were united together, I should not to-day be troubling 
you unth my griefs J Is this, madam, the language of an inno- 
cent woman ? Ah ! I should never have imagined that the heart of 
my wife could have given admittance to the dangerous passion 
of jealousy ! Still further, I will believe that her virtue will 
make her resist and overcome an inclination so much opposed 
to our peace. I do, I confess, experience chagrin, which will 
end only with my life." 

Josephine's feelings were most deeply wounded. Over- 
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whelmed by these decUrations, she knew not whether she was 
lost amidst the wild mazes of a dream, or whether her eyes 
were gazing upon the earliest rays of the sun. These reproaches 
produced upon her an impression difficult to be described ; she 
was terrified at her situation ; she foresaw nothing but trouble 
and pain. Trembling, and afraid to speak, she said to the vis- 
count, with that accent which belongs only to innocence, '' I 
have not* then, reached the goal of my misfortunes ! A new 
and more terrible one has befallen me ; the father of my Eu- 
gene, of my Hortense, dares to suspect me — Oh ! I shudder at 
the thought! Can you believe, Alexander, that another can 
efface from my heart the affections which wholly belong to 
yon ! The fate that awaits me, is, I see plainly, the fruit of 
infamous treachery. A woman, who calls herself my friend 
and yours, has inspired me with some suspicions against yon, 
which are perhaps unjust. Unhappily, I laid open before her 
the most secret workings of my heart. If, at any time, the 
name of the son of M. de K''^''^* has escaped me, that woman, 
at least, ought not to sharpen against me the weapons of ca- 
lumny. You are well aware, that I have preserved for that 
friend of my childhood a kindly recollection ; but never, I here 
dare affirm, never, since our union, has it weighed a feather 
against the sincere attachment which my heart bears towards 
you. I have not had the least correspondence with him, nor 
iny interview since my arrival in France. You have no need 
to place injurious restrictions upon me; your distrust, your 
suspicions, all such subterfuges, are, I insist, unworthy of M. 
de Beauharnais. I cannot but regard with sovereign contempt 
this Madame de V***, who, after urging me to write that 
letter to my father, was infamous enough to send it to you. 
Perfectly at peace with my conscience, I have refused to follow 
her further advice to write to William de K*** himself — to 
that young man, whose name alone serves you as a pretext to 
aggravate my misfortunes !" To a feeling of terror instantly 
succeeded one of melting tenderness, which she was unable to 
eontroU and rashing towards him, she burst into tears, and ex- 
VOL. I. — 6 
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claimed — ** Be assured that time will unveil to you all that this 
impenetrable mystery now conceals." She swooned. Her 
husband, really moved, repeated, in an accent of ^ief — 

*' Rise, rise, my dear Josephine ; I am sensible of all your 
afflictions, and sincerely pity you 1" 

The pretty Creole, with eyes filled with tears, looked upon 
him, extended her hand, and pardoned him. 

" Alas !" cried the viscount, ** how little are you able to read 
what passes in my heart, and the feelings which my silence 
must express !" 

He then called her women, and intrusted her to their care. 
Overcome by these heart-rending emotions, Josephine remained 
for some days a prey to the most poignant grief, and was at- 
tacked by a serious malady, which occasioned apprehensions 
for her life. It was some time before her health was re-esta- 
blished ; but, at length, the scrupulous care of h^r friends, and 
the youthful vigor of her constitution, saved her. Her ardent 
imagination flattered her with the idea that her husband would 
again yield her his confidence. But in this she was destined 
soon to be undeceived. Alas ! 

** D'une sexe infortuDée, les armes sont les pleurs." 



CHAPTER VII. 

How painful is a state of expectation ! and, unhappily, ex- 
pectation is inevitable ! Who can escape from it ? He would, 
indeed, be a perfectly happy being ! 

Such were the reflections natural to a mother, who, long alone 
and disconsolate with her children, was guiding their early foot- 
steps. They had now learned to pronounce that cherished 
name with a voice so sweet, that maternal love knew no bliss 
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like hearing it repeated ! Already did she see upon the lips of 
Hortense that he witching smfle which often recalled the memoiy 
of a perjiured spouse and his noble features ; bnt, alas ! all her 
other thoughts and feelings tomed npon herself, mixed with the 
bitterest sorrows, the most harassing apprehensions. 

The arts might have afforded her consolation» but the 
sight of the most beautiful specimens, far from direrting her 
thoughts, only served to replonge her into profound melancholy. 
Vainly did she seek to charm her leisure hours, and lighten the 
weight of her griefis ; her mind was so oppressed that she more 
than ever confined herself to her apartments.* 

Besides, the proceedings of her husband were little calculated 
to comfort her, and each passing moment only added to her 
troubles. 

She was deprived of her son, who was placed at a private 
boarding-house. She felt the loss of Eugene the more, because 
his age still required her maternal cares. For some weeks she 
was inconsolable. The dwelling she lived in became more and 
more wearisome to her.t The viscount rarely showed himself 
at her house. She addressed him some touching reproofs : — 
** Unhappy beings," said she, pressing her children to her bo- 
som ; " poor victims ! through what troubles have you come 
mto the world ! Alas ! why were you born?" 

Learning from Madame Renaudin that it was the purpose of 
the marquis* son to place an eternal barrier between him and 
her, she besought him to spare her this last humiliation. " I 
could," she wrote to him, " have desired, for the fionor of M. 
de Beauhamais, that he should have contented himself with a 

* M. de Beauhamais had a country-house at Croisy. He, as "W oil as his 
wife, was closely related to Madam Hostein, whose estate lay near to theirs. 
The children of this lady, and those of M. de Beauhamais, wore brought 
up together. 

f Josephine had, so to speak, sequestered herself from the world, in 
order to devote herself entirely to the cares demanded by her two infanta. 
At Croisy she lived quite retired, receiving no visits except from personi 
whom she could not refuse to see. 
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voluntary separation ; for he ought to feel a repugnance at mak- 
ing the tribunals ring with his complaints. She who has stolen 
away the heart of my husband, and his esteem for me, is un- 
worthy of him — that woman is known by her coquetry, and 
her numerous adventures," But nothing is weaker than a 
jealous man ; he answered her in a tone of angry severity. 
The afflicted woman thought it her duty to go and relate her 
troubles to Madame Montesson, hoping that she would deign to 
employ all the means in her power to open the eyes of the man 
whom she had never ceased to esteem, and to make him see 
plainly the consequences of the publicity which he contem- 
plated, and to divert him from his strange resolution. 

But here again the unfortunate Josephine was mistaken. 
Absorbed for a time in sad thought, she dreamed of the days of 
her past felicity ; they had passed away swiftly ; and she now 
chose the monastery of Panthemont, where she shut herself up 
with all her sorrows. Condemned to endure a long solitude, she 
found her only consolation in looking upon her daughter. She 
alone remained to soothe and solace her woes. 

The perpetu^il silence which reigned around her ; the hours 
which rolled away with fatiguing heaviness ; everything con- 
curred to make her look upon life under a gloomy aspect, which 
seemed fast approaching its close. In this solemn abode even 
the trees, as old as the world, seemed formed to banish all gay- 
ety. Their thick foliage served as an asylum for those birds 
to which the daylight is irksome, and whose piercing cries were 
a terror to the timid soul of Josephine. " Here," said she, "I 
listen only to singing of the *bird of death;' everything warns 
me that this place will probably be my tomb." Her customary 
reading served only to nourish her sombre melancholy. 

Young's " Night Thoughts*^ became her familiar study, and 
gave her a taste for the philosophic dreams of Hervey. She 
regarded the latter's " Meditations^^ as sublime and profound 
teachings. She turned her thoughts upon the immensity of 
the Creator's works, the abyss of nothingness, and an eternity 
of happiness. 
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Fatigued, borne down by these despairing thoughts, a fitful 
ilumber would for a moment close her eyelids : then, throngs 
of frightful dreams arose to torment her. But the habits of her 
miod always brought her back to her primitive character ; by 
nature gladsome and lively, she could not help remarking the 
strange contrast between this oriental pomp which she witnessed, 
and the simplicity of true religion. The lady abbess frequently 
laid upon her a fatiguing burden of observances ; but even after 
listening to that daughter of centuries, who, by means of such 
observances, governed the convent, the light-hearted American 
could not help often infringing the ancient regulations. In fact, 
it was impossible for her to subject herself to the futile ceremo- 
nies, which filled up every minute of the day. 

But the expense which she was occasioning, in some degree 
soothed her for the loss of her liberty.* With the exception 
of some female friends who kindly remembered her, she might 
have supposed herself abandoned by the whole world. 

There happened, in a convent near to that of Panthemont,t 
an event which, for some brief moments, relieved her sadness, 
and afiforded amusement by its singularity. 

One of her windows looked out upon a little court belonging 
to the house of the nuns of Belle Chasse. Josephine had no- 
ticed that each evening, at the hour the ospray ceased its fright- 
ful cry, the silvery rays of the moon, as they fell upon her 
couch of sorrow, revealed a silent and touching scene. Every- 
thing, even the zephyr, was still ; all was peaceful, and seemed 
to resemble the sleep of her angelic child, whose breathing was 
scarcely audible. Josephine had descried one of the discreet 
mothers, who seemed to take especial care to avoid being seen 
while she introduced herself into this same inclosure. 
She usually carried in her hand a lantern, which she would 

* Madame de Beauhamais shut herself up voluntarily at Panthemont, 
and did not leave it till aller she had defeated her husband in his suit for 
a divorce. 

f An inclosure waU separated this abbey from the convent of the Car- 
melites, and from that of the sisters of BtUe Chaue, 
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set down upon the ground with great caution» and then seizing 
a bunch of keys which she took from a basket, turn upon its 
hinges a heavy door with brass trimmings, which, when opened, 
revealed to the view a species of phantom. This apparition 
moved about slowly, frequently stopping in front of one of the 
walls less elevated than the rest. 

Scarcely could Josephine see her move ; but she heard some 
animated words ringing through the gloom. The religious 
dame again locked up her prisoner, whose features and stature 
it was impossible to ascertain. 

Afterwards the woman visited her again through the same 
door, but how she got into the inclosure, Josephine could not 
discover. But she resolved to unravel this mystery, which, she 
presumed, concealed some work of iniquity. *' Still another 
victim of conjugal despotism," said she, not doubting that this 
woman was confined by virtue of some imperative mandate. 
The next morning she went in person to make an examination, 
and found that this gloomy passage-way led to the burying- 
ground of the sisters of Belle Chasse. She communicated her 
discoveries to Mesdames de *** and de C***, who were in the 
habit of coming and spending a few minutes with her every 
day. Both these ladies being related, by blood, to the lady 
superior of the sisters of ***, promised to use all their efforts 
to get from her this secret. They agreed to play a trick upon 
her, and pretend that they had had a strange dream, changing 
the locality and the description of the persons that were to 
figure in it. Having perfected their plan, they hastened to put 
it in execution. 

While listening to the account they gave of their pretended 
dream. Sister Roaaure seemed overcome by emotion, and wiped 
the tears from her eyes. They could only express vague hints. 
But they could not doubt that the imprisonment of this hapless 
victim was entirely arbitrary, and consequently omitted nothing 
for the accomplishment of their object. They succeeded, and 
in the course of a few days, arrived at the most precise and ex- 
traordinary developments. 
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For four years an interesting novice had, so to speak, found 
herself forced to renounce the world. On the day of the august 
ceremony, Sister Irene mournfully ascended the steps of the 
altar. Scarcely had she pronounced her solemn vows, when a 
sudden darkness came over her eyes, and she fell down sense- 
less. Her hody was immediately removed out of sight, and the 
next day the report was circulated that she was dead. Her 
funeral obsequies were performed in secret, and without any of 
the accustomed display. The body was not even exhibited in 
public (15). This circumstance excited murmurs, but the lady 
abbess excused it for pretended reasons of a private nature, and 
henceforth the inmates avoided speaking of it ; indeed, it was 
forbidden even to pronounce her name. It seemed, therefore, 
probable that the unfortunate creature was still in existence. 
But how to raise the curtain that concealed her fate, and rescue 
her from her living tomb, was the question. Alas! there was 
no apparent pathway to the place of her retreat. What hope 
was there of approaching her, and surprising her watchful 
guardian ! The nuns of Belle Chasse used to assemble at 
night. While they were singing psalms, chanting, and thanking 
God for having taken them under the shadow of his wing, far 
from a stormy world, a young devotee, in the same sanctuary, 
and close by their side, was groaning amidst the horrors they 
had inflicted. 

The victim of monkish fanaticism could only address sighs 
and groans to the God of mercy and peace. At dawn tht 
solemn chants would cease, the lights were extinguished, the 
sounding vaults no longer echoed the melancholy accents which 
only impressed with deeper sadness the heart of the youthful 
sufferer. Madame Beauharnais seemed to see her kneeling on 
the cold marble before her rude altar, covered with a straw mat, 
time-worn, and rotten with humidity, with a worm-eaten desk 
before her, and a book of canticles ready to fall to pieces. 

The darkness of the holy place, the monuments of the dead 
which covered the graves, and which would almost be taken for 
ghosts, all conspired to augment the terror which seized her 
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imagination. She seemed to hear the last stave which usually 
terminates the matin songs — ^* dona eia pacem^^ — repeated over 
her head. 

Josephine and her companions awaited impatiently the re- 
turn of the moon, resolved by its rays to find their way into 
the narrow inclosure where the sorrowing victim was confined. 
How slowly for them did time stretch his wings ! How 
tumultuous were their thoughts ! They yearned, though still 
afraid, to witness the truth. 

But now the hour of night insensibly drew near. Concealed 
behind a leafy hedge, they easily passed into the garden, and 
then, by means of a ladder, which they had carefully provided, 
into the inner court. 

Afraid, and scarcely daring to breathe, for a moment they 
remained still in this gloomy place. They had been long 
accustomed to the lugubrious sights presented by the places 
consecrated to eternal retirement. 

They pierced their way into an inclosure where everything 
bore an impress of gloom ; where dark despair seemed to hold 
perpetual empire 

Suddenly groans, interrupted by sobs, roused their attention ; 
the Marchioness of C*** was frightened, and screamed out, 
when an object presented itself before them, which at first they 
took for a spirit. . . . 

It was the unhappy prisoner. On seeing them, she attempted 
to fiy, but her feeble knees failed her, and she sank prostrate 
on the ground. Though the rays of the moon fell directly upon 
her, its uncertain light scarcely enabled the beholders to deter- 
mine whether it was really a human being. 

They were also afraid lest her unpitying Argus-eyed guardian 
might present herself before they were able to discover her age, 
or the cause of her detention. After putting to her some ques- 
tions, the fugitives from Panthemont resolved to leave, when, 
with difiiculty raising herself up, the unhappy creature half 
uttered a few words which showed how horror-stricken she 
was at their unexpected visit. They re-assured her, and en- 
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tirely to dissipate her fears, the viscount's wife called herself 
by name. The nun then took confidence, and with a trembling 
and almost inaudible voice, addressed them as follows :— 

"I was destined to the cloister from my youth ; nothing could 
change the determination of my parents. Not being the arbiter 
of my own destiny, I had to cover my brow with the eternal 
▼eil, in this monastery. I am now twenty-two years old, and 
I pray the merciful God to put an end to my wretched exist- 
ence. You see me a young and innocent victim — you see me 
prostrated at the foot of our Saviour's image. Ah ! how unjust, 
bow cruel were my parents to me ! Religion alone has given 
me courage to abide their monstrous inhumanity. It is true, 
mesdames, (continued she,) I manifested so much disgast for 
the kind of life I had been forced to lead, that I completely 
alienated the affections of my new companions. A letter which 
was addressed to me, but which was unluckily intercepted, 
served as a pretext for erasing my name forever from the list of 
the living. I had been promised from my cradle to the only son 
oftheCountof ***(16). Alas, alas! at the age of twelve I lost 
my best friend. My father immediately contracted a second 
marriage, and three years after, a son was born to crown his 
desires, and hasten my misfortunes. I was henceforth devoted 
to religious retirement, because I had nothing to hope from my 
mother's fortune, whom my father had married dowerless, and 
from inclination. Her successor, who brought him considerable 
property, soon became the absolute mistress of his thoughts 
and actions. She was the chief, or rather sole cause of my 
min, in wringing from my father the fatal assent which ban- 
ished me forever from the bosom of society. This cruel 
woman pushed her insolence so far as to appear at the grate 
of the august temple the day I took my vows, in order the 
more completely to enjoy her triumph. The very sight of 
that barbarous step-mother produced such a dreadful impres- 
sion on me that I was bereft of my reason. 

" When the pall was removed from me, I gave no sign of 
life. I had fallen into a kind of lethargy ; I could not open 
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mj eyes to the Wghi, although I heard all that passed around 
me. In this insensible state I was carried out of the church. 

*'In vain did the attendants lavish their cares upon me; I 
could not be recalled to a state of feeling. As bad luck would 
have it, the nuns, in stripping me of my monastic robes, found 
upon my person a protestation against the vows I had taken, 
written wholly with my own hand ; they secured it, and the paper 
itself became a fearful instrument in the hands of my enemies. 

" In the evening I recovered my reason ; but they were cor^ 
rect in their opinion that I should make a nun without fervor, 
and that, sooner or later, I should seek to free myself from the 
austere yoke. Already the government entertained the purpose 
of suppressing certain monasteries. It was decided in the 
chapter that the answer to be returned at the grate, should be, 
that I had fallen a victim to mental alienation ; my family were 
told so, and my worthy father deigned to accord me some tears. 
I was then thrown into this solitary building, separated from 
the rest of the house, where, each day, one of the sisters is 
charged to convey me my food. True, although in the bosom 
of bondage, my primary wants are supplied ; I have the same 
clothing, the same food as the other nuns ; my narrow abode 
contains the first objects necessary to existence — but I am for- 
ever deprived of all society with my fellows. Were I not sup- 
ported by a sense of religious duty, I should long ago have sunk 
under the weight of my ills. Vainly do I combat the emotions 
of my heart — I find it impossible to conquer them. Wretched 
maiden that I am ! the sacred earth on which I tread has be- 
come my only hope." And, at these words, she fell down in 
a swoon, the forerunner of death, firmly laying hold of a stone 
crucifix which stood in her gloomy dwelling-place. 

This scene recalled to Josephine's mind the touching La 
Volière^ who was found nearly in the same situation. The 
one sought to fiy from a monarch whom she adored, and to 
bury herself in a nunnery ; the other, in the spring-time of life, , 
had felt her heart palpitate at the name of a mortal, who was 
once destined for her. The poor nun uttered an ardent prayer 
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again to join her mother. — ^'* 'Tis this way," said she, heaving 
a deep sigh, " 'tis there that the road to eternity and salvation 
opens to my view ! Already I feel myself pierced by the ar- 
rows of death; soon shall I bow my head, and fall to earth 
like the lily of the valley; but celestial hope consoles me, and 
points me to heaven and to that blessed Saviour, who offers me 
the pardon and consolation which mortals deny me. My spirit, 
a captive in this body which wanders on the earth, yearns to be 
united to the Holy Spirit which created it. Oh ! how precious 
a gift of God is eternal night !" 

Thus spoke the nun, while tears of anguish streamed from 
her eyes. Who could paint her wild despair, the cruel pangs 
which rent her heart ? But soon a sweet and pious resignation 
took possession of her ; her lips pronounced no name but that 
of her Creator. Josephine and her friends mingled their 
prayers with hers ; they entreated Heaven to put an end to 
her miseries ; they encouraged her to hope for a happier lot in 
future : but being without any confidence, she again wept, and 
concluded in these words : — 

'* To me the most painful restraint is the Jbeing obliged to con- 
ceal my feelings in the presence of the lady superior. Pity is 
here a crime, and each moment thus becomes to me an intole- 
rable punishment. My health, already impaired by protracted 
sufferings, is gradually failing. At the end of one year, you 
will perhaps find me dying. I shall carry into the grave a 
body as pure and stainless as it was in my infancy. Yet I 
cannot deposit my painful secrets in the bosom of any kind 
and compassionate friend. My desire is that my father, and 
also Madame the Countess of Montesson, may be informed 
that I am still alive." 

At the mention of the name of her illustrious protectress, 
Madame Beauharnais experienced a sensation difiicult to de- 
scribe ; her marble brow was resting prostrate on the cold and 
humid earth ; a sense of her own trials and misfortunes awoke ; 
it wrung her heart ; and her present situation, so different from 
what it had once been, now stared her mournfully in the face. 
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Still she hoped that a purer and brighter day might dawn 
upon her. Indeed, she had already begun to descry for herself 
a more happy future, while the hapless daughter of the Count 
de *** could see hers only in eternity. While their conversa- 
tion continued, they discovered in the distance the pale flicker- 
ing of a lantern slowly approaching them. 

** 'Tis my guardian ..." said the nun ; *' she is not unfeeling ; 
she seeks to soften the rigorous service required of her in respect 
to me ; she anticipates my wants ; I should be no longer alive 
but for her humanity. Retire a little; I am unwilling her sen- 
sitive soul should learn that her noble devotion is known to 
yon ; she might, perhaps, suspect the secret of her conduct was 
divulged. 'Tis to her that I am indebted for the shadow of 
freedom I have thus far enjoyed ; the community rely upon her 
prudence and discretion." 

The cold and serious manner in which she pronounced these 
words lent them additional bitterness. She gave them not the 
least accent; they resembled neither a demand nor an exclama- 
tion, expressed neither curiosity nor surprise : her heart found 
no utterance in tho|e monotonous tones. In a few moments 
her looks became as dull and vacant as ever. Josephine and 
her two friends could not resist the touching spectacle. They 
burst into tears, and in compliance with her request, promised 
her to write the details of her sad history. Madame de Bean- 
harnais undertook to bring her sufferings to a close. She con- 
trived to hold a correspondence with her during the latter part 
of her stay at Panthemont. 

She interested several influential persons in her behalf, and 
among them the Archbishop of Paris. When that prelate de- 
manded the opening of the cloister doors of the convent of 
Belle Chasse, he was told that the sparks of life were nearly 
extinct in Mademoiselle St. CI., and that she would probably 
soon breathe her last. '' Happy will it be," said one of the 
elder sisters, " when we can say of that sister, * 8he is now in 
the bosom of the Divinity T " At these words, a holy anger 
flashed from the eyes of the venerable archbishop. Too in- 
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dignant to pardon the authors of an outrage which he could 
not overlook, he exclaimed, casting on them an expressive 
glance, " alas ! another victim sacrificed to error and ambition. 

" She perhaps opposed some resistance to the sacrifice of her- 
self, and that was enough to make her the object of your per- 
secution. 

*• Unfeeling and cruel women," added he, " I have kept my 
mouth shut until to-day. / have been silent — but now I shall 
make myself heard.*** .... 

Several months had passed since Madame de Beauhamais 
had lived entirely secluded from the world. The sad, heart- 
stricken Josephine knew no other joy than that of gazing upon 
her beloved daughter. 

The young Hortense, sensible of the tender cares of her 
mother, returned with usury the caresses she received. Seek- 
ing to please and to love her tender parent, filial gratitude was 
the sole sentiment by which she was animated. This afiiicted 
wife, now an interesting recluse, daily received the most gratify- 
ing news from her friends ; she was about to revisit them, and 
to gain the suit which her husband had so unjustly instituted 
against her (17). AU her thoughts were centered upon her an- 
ticipated triumph. 

While awaiting it, she consecrated a part of her time to the 
study of the history of nations, and the investigation of the lead- 
ing causes of their grandeur. She noticed that circumstances 
the minutest in appearance, had often led to the destruction of 
empires and the elevation of kings. This fact struck her so 
forcibly that she resolved henceforth to direct every action of 
her life towards the accomplishment of her destiny .t 

* Afterwards, and some time before the Revolution, the question of 
secularizing this religious order was seriously discussed in the council of 
State, and even at the court of Rome. 

t Woman has more wit, as well as sagacity, than man j a sedentary life 
affords her a continual opportunity for their display, and she sharpens hei^ 
talents by bringing them in contact with his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

At length Josephine meets her children, ^nd is happy! 
Drunk with bliss, she exclaimed, " O liberty ! I feel that thou 
art not a chimera, and that man, escaping from the darkness of 
a prison, can alone render thee fitting homage." 

However natural were the feelings which then agitated her, 
she perceived that reflection was fast weakening the charm. 
After the first gust of enthusiastic exultation at seeing herself 
so strikingly avenged, had subsided, she began to reflect upon 
her forlorn situation. The decree of the Parliament of Paris was 
entirely favorable to her, and made her absolutely free ; but 
M. de Beauharnais was lost for her 



QHere end the events which I presume to be contained in 
the manuscripts which are wanting.^ I lay aside the pen, in 
order to place before the reader the memoirs forming the sequel 
to those which I have supplied.*] 

The advice I received from time to time from M. de Tascher 
was to return to Martinique. He wrote that the charms of 
tranquillity are never so highly relished as when one has been 
tossed by the storms of adversity. I received many visits from 
my friends, and hastened to return them. Some listened atten- 

♦ The remainder of the work, until near the close of her life, in 1814, 
appears to be the production of Josephine herself. In her dedication to the 
Emperor Alexander, our authoress assures us that " these secret memoirs 
were, in a great measure, prepared by the empress herself, and that was 
the reason which led her to place them under his special protection ;" and 
in her preface, she remarks that the illustrious subject of her pages, " during 
her leisure moments at Malmaison, used to narrate the different events of 
her life ; she preserved the most secret particulars of her husband's reign, 
and destined these precious manuscripts to posterity." — ^Tnura^Tom. 
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ûvelj to my most trifllDg remarks, and seemed to watch me, 
while others, indulging in indiscreet questions, pretended to 
ooD^tulate me on what they called my triumph. I distin- 
goished among them several who were my true friends, and 
passed some moments of real quietude in their society. And 
jet I felt that I had lost that peace of mind without which 
happiness is impossible. I no longer saw my husband, and 
a habitual gloom took possession of me. 

Continued sorrow had wrought a change in my countenance 
and in my mental faculties ; I regarded myself as an unfortunate 
voman, and, without the society of my children, who both aided 
me to support existence, I should infallibly have sunk under the 
weight of my melancholy. This state of mind made me love 
solitude ; my friends addressed to me some obliging reproofs for 
thus sequestering myself from the world. " If," said they, " the 
stady of the human heart, is an affliction to him who pursues 
it, we are yet bound to interrogate its most hidden mysteries." 
One day my friends had, so to speak, dragged me, against my 
will, to Versailles, where I appeared but rarely. I spent some 
hoors in examining the two Trianons.^ The smaller attracted, 
particularly, throngs of the curious. The embellishments exe- 
eated by the orders of the queen, lent an inexpressible charm 

* Driamotu: — This is the name of two beautiful country »cat« near Ver- 
■illefc Passing along the promenade of the garden of Versailles, ytm arrive 
at the ** Grand Trianon." The celebrated Mansard constructed tlii» chateau 
in the oriental style. Tlie façade is but one story high, but the ricliness 
and variety of tlie marble composing it render it beautiful : tlie garden 
vas phuined by Lenobre. 

At the end of the park is situated the " Petit Trianon." Its picturesque 
garden, arranged in English style, and its ma^iûcent pavilion, con^tructod 
"1 ibi* Roman stj'lc, were the favorite resorts of Maria Antoinette.'. During 
the Reign of Terror, it was nearly demolished by ilie fury of the iHjimïwÂS. 
A common public txible was furni:ihed in tlie Kime aj.-îirtrnc-rjts when; the 
(leacendant of Maria Tlieresa usecl to lay aside tlic Ijurdens of royalty, and 
«joy tlie charms of a country life. Napoleon rtmiiiUal this eletfant e«tatc 
to the imperial domains. The princess PauUnc Borghcse, the emperor's 
Mer, used to reside there«-*TBAXSLATOK. 
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to those enchanting spots. I felt a curiosity to see the deli« 
cious abode where the wife of Louis XVI. delighted to lay 
aside the severe etiquette of the palace. Here the daughter of 
the Cœsars used to repair, and resign herself to meditation» 
and taste in peace the sweets of an innocent liberty. 

Maria Antoinette was then what she never ceased to b&— 
good, compassionate, amiable. Quitting her high rank, and the 
pomp of the throne, she here seemed to descend and listen to 
the complaints of her people; and often did she pass out of 
this terrestrial paradise to gaze on the clear, pure country sky. 
Often was she seen wandering among those delicious groves, 
so dense that the light of day scarcely penetrated them ; hiding 
herself from that throng of gilded insects that pullulated at her 
court, and giving herself up to the society of such persons as 
could participate in her simple and rustic tastes. 

In thus throwing aside the state and splendor of royalty, Ma- 
ria Antoinette only appeared the more beautiful — she might 
have been taken for the queen of the Graces. 

How beautiful was she then, when all the feelings of an ar^ 
dent heart were reflected from her august countenance ? 

The impression I experienced on entering, for the first time, 
the queen's apartments, it would be difficult to describe. A 
melancholy thought seized me, which I could neither repel nor 
explain, — a secret and undefined fear seemed to whisper me, 
that the sovereign of this charming retreat would soon cease to 
be such. Everything presaged, even now, the series of woes 
with which that celestial woman was to be overwhelmed, and 
the strokes of that execrable calumny of which she was to be- 
come the victim. The affair of Cardinal Rohan had already 
shown to what excess this sort of license could be carried, if 
unchecked at its birth (18). 

From that moment the sincere friends of the monarchy should 
have foreseen that the schemers would not pause in their ca- 
reer. A multitude of apocryphal pamphlets daily inundated 
Paris and Versailles, propagating the most absurd and false 
reports. The enemies of the wife of Louis XVI. represented 
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lier as a second Medids. In their rage they dared to make 
her the object of the most unjust and cruel charges. They 
even endeavored to cast a stain upon her chastity. The pub- 
lie, greedy for news, never gave themselves the trouble to exa- 
mine the source whence these stories proceeded. They always 
receive more readily tales of contempt and insult, than those 
which express the homage due to virtue, or the love and respect 
of the people for their legitimate princes. Besides, the French 
rarely take pains to reflect upon the impressions made upon them 
by envenomed writings or speeches ; but suffer themselves to 
be seduced and blinded by the recital of unfaithful, piquant and 
scandalous anecdotes, especially where important personages 
are the object. 

The royal majesty thus vilified, everything announced the 
approach of that tempest which was destined to overthrow the 
throne and the monarch. The queen was, perhaps, the only 
one who did not partake of that feeling of security to which 
the whole court surrendered itself. Incessantly a prey to gloomy 
forebodings, she found in the retreats of the Trianons, a kind 
of solace for her woes.* This princess, a worthy daughter of 
Maria Theresa, derived from the teachings of her illustrious 
mother, that courage, so superior to all vicissitudes, which ena- 
bled her to oppose a manly and truly heroic resistance to the 
plotters of the ruin and overthrow of states. 

Such were my thoughts while wandering through those modern 
" gardens of Alcinous," where art seemed combined with nature 
to increase its charms. I contemplated with admiration every 
object that presented itself to my enchanted gaze. As I was 
infinitely fond of botany, I took pleasure in examining every ^ 
description of plants I met with. I roved along the alleys 

* " ' Notre cour nous suit, 
£t tout nous fuit j' 
" I well know I am traduced," said the queen, often, to the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. " I see the courtiers' smile ; it conceals perfidious falsehood ; 
it is the moral stiletto. The cowards who use it inflict a wound, and then 
tnm and fly. The cold looks of the most of them annoy and disgust me.'' 
VOL. I. 7 
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where the majestic trees, with polished bark, and evergreen fo- 
liage, sprang up, and seemed to pierce the skies. To rest our- 
selves, we entered one of the mansions which the company had 
been admiring. Our guide was engaged in giving us some in- 
teresting historical details (19) connected with it, when our at- 
tention was attracted by the confused cries of numerous voices 
which seemed to be approaching. Our surprise was increased 
on seeing the queen herself coming, surrounded by her whole 
court. She advanced towards us, and, without any appearance 
of surprise at seeing strangers in the place, saluted us with that 
grace which was so natural to her. I was encouraged by the 
sweet accents of her voice, and the language she deigned to ad- 
dress to me. Her majesty was pleased to say, with an air of 
condescension : " Madame de Beauharnais, you are at liberty to 
view the two Trianons ; I am perfectly aware you know how 
to appreciate their beauties. I should be much pleased to learn 
what objects you think the most remarkable, and to hear your 
personal observations upon them. I shall always receive you 
with pleasure." (20) 

I answered these gracious words with a respectful salutation; 
each one of them is graven on my memory, for my afflicted 
heart needed their sweet consolation. The queen passed on, 
leaving our whole company penetrated with a feeling of love 
and respect. The daughter of Maria Theresa was at that time 
far from imagining that she to whom she had spoken in such 
obliging terms, would become the wife of a general who shouid 
one day place upon his head the crown of the kings of Drance* 
— But let us not anticipate the events which are, in fact, to fol- 
low with too rapid a pace. 

The inspector of the gardens conducted us to, and showed 
us every part of, the two royal mansions. I carefully observed 
every object I met with, and took a note of it in my tablets; 
and, faithful to the promise I had made to her majesty, prepared 
to offer her the results of my reflections. Some days afterwards, 
I was admitted to a private audience, in which, with the sweetest 
accent, Maria Antoinette deigned to assure me of her august 
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protection. She conversed with me, with the greatest freedom, 
and the king, who came in during the interview, assured me, in 
in impressive manner, that M. de Beauharnais and his children 
should ever be entitled to the enlightened justice of the court. 
•* Besides," added he, " I shall never forget the devotion of my 
snbjects in America in sustaining the honor of the crown. My 
incestors have received from that generous people considerable 
soms of money, and I have not, in regard to them, dispensed 
with the obligations of gratitude. Madame," continued he, smil- 
' ing, ** I must acquit myself of all arrearages towards you ; you 
will receive them from the hands of the queen." I bowed re- 
spectfully ; the queen then condescended to promise me a brevet 
for my son, and at the same time, untying an antique ornament 
of precious stones, which she wore about her neck, she passed 
it round my own. The portraits of L. L. and M. M. embel- 
lished the reverse pf the medallion. 

'Tis thus that monarchs ought ever to acknowledge important 
services rendered them by the people ; but to the people it be- 
longs to know and to appreciate such sovereigns. 

Louis XVI. and his august spouse were never judged of 
impartially by their cotemporaries. A terrible and prolonged 
revolution was needed, in order to make their real virtues mani- 
fest, to unveil the infamy of their calumniators, and the villany 
of their executioners. 

About this period I received news from my mother. She 
urged me by the most powerful motives to return to her, and 
poor out my griefs in her bosom. The poison of calumny had 
far a long time been distilling its venom upon me, an unhappy 
vife ; and Madame de la Pagerie was anxious to repair, in some 
tort» what she called her maternal errors. I decided on quitting 
France, that France where such strange destinies still awaited 
me. 

The thought of separating myself from my son cost me 
many and bitter pangs. I went and conjured M. de Beauharnais 
lo intrust him to my care. He refused, in a very formal way. 
** What harshness !" cried I, while gazing despairingly upon one 
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of his friends, who came a few days before my departure to 
console me respecting that cruel denial. He listened to me, 
wept with me, and promised to interest himself in my behalf 
with my husband. The aid which a firm and generous friend- 
ship renders to innocence and misfortune is the prop of suffer- 
ing virtue. I recommended to him my Eugene, and said to 
him — '* I go to kiss the earth which saw me born, and to bedew 
it with my tears ; for I perceive that I can no longer be happy 
in France. — Adieu, adieu — speak not of Hortense to M. de 
Beau harnais ! — Can the daughter interest one to whom the 
mother is odious ? — Alexander (continued I), you shall account 
to me for the exile I am compelled to undergo ; your own peace 

is its sole object; — but at least forgive my tears" A few 

days afterwards I went on board the frail bark, which bore me 
away from my son and my husband. 

Assisted by the tide and light breeze from the northeast, the 
shallop left the port. The air was calm, the sky clear, and the 
sea, smooth as glass, reflected the burning beams of the sun. 
The sailors raised their song, keeping time with their oars, whieh 
rose and fell in unison with their strains. 

And now the sails are spread; the pilot holds the helm; the 
vessel bounds forward ; it cleaves the billows, and begins to roll. 
It soon became the sport of the waves, which tossed it wildly 
about, and drove it to and fro. It may be imagined what I must 
have suffered at seeing little Hortense, whb was not at all habitu- 
ated to this continual bounding, and found it impossible to keep 
her feet or to endure the ship's motion without sea sickness. 

On the morning of the thirtieth day of our voyage, the cap- 
tain on a sudden discovered a large craft bearing right down 
upon us. Whether he or his pilot was remiss in his duty, is 
uncertain, though it is certain that the crew first informed him 
that the two vessels were running foul of each other, bow to 
bow. The captain grew pale, but uniting presence of mind 
with courage, quickly ordered all hands to the quarter-deck, 
and, by a strong effort bringing his vessel to the wind, changed 
her direction, and saved us at the moment the two bowsprits 
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were coming in contact. The stranger vessel, which bore the 
English flag, passed us alongside and veered off. Shouts of joy 
evinced the heart-felt gratitude of the crews for this narrow 
escape. The captain congratulated his passengers and me par- 
ticularly on his having been able to rescue us from one of the 
most frightful perils of the sea. Squalls from the south, how- 
ever, frequently threatened us with shipwreck on hidden rocks. 
Having become, by mental suffering, utterly heedless of the 
yawning gulfs beneath me, and leaning against a sail, I measured 
with curious eye the depths of the waters. I defied the green 
waves that rose mountains high around me, and seemed about 
to swallow up the frail bark and the crew it bore. At length, 
however, after a long and perilous passage, during which we 
twice ran the risk of a collision with other vessels, we terminated 
our voyage ; and my feet again touched the beloved soil of my 
native land. 

It seemed to me that I now became animated by a new exist- 
ence—- a firmness of mind, a feeling of disdain for every species 
of constraint. I was henceforth nothing but a woman, fully 
determined to maintain that personal dignity which nature had 
given her; for I had long ago appropriated to myself that 
beautiful thought of Plautus : — " If we support adversity with 
courage^ we shall have a keener relish for returning proS' 
perity,*^^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

! LET the man who has wandered far from the paternal 
roof, look within himself, and ask his heart for an explanation 
of that delicious melancholy which he feels on returning, after 

* Fortiter malum qui patitnr, idem post patitur bonum. 
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long absence and many troubles, to the cradle of his infancy ! 
Then will he feel that nature, which does so much for her un- 
grateful children, in binding them to their native land by habit, 
friendship and youthful recollections, seems to have fixed an 
eternal boundary to that yearning after bliss which devours with- 
out ever satisfying. 

But in vain does sad experience teach us this ; in vain does 
the flitting dove, wounded and palpitating, come and fall at our 
feet. The transitory impression she makes upon our hearts is 
quickly eôaced by the rapid movements and tumultuous phan- 
toms which our ever busy passions produce within us. 

I again found myself in the bosom of my family. I began 
to enjoy that serenity of mind which I had hitherto seldom felt. 
The place which saw him born, affords, to every,man of feeling, 
an almost indescribable pleasure. We love to retrace the scenes 
of our youth ; to revisit its interesting theatre, and to tread our 
natal soil. I would have freely forgotten the luxuries of Europe, 
to enjoy again in the colony, the precious boon of freedom. 
If, sometimes, I turned my eyes towards France, it was only 
to recall the fact that the father of my children dwelt in that 
cradle of taste, arts and industry. 

Such, indeed, were the sentiments which I expressed to the 
Countess de Montesson, to whom I often wrote after my arrival 
at Martinique. 

In my second letter to her, I said, — *' Nature, rich and sumptu- 
ous, has covered our fields with a carpeting which charms as 
well by the variety of its colors, as of its objects. She has 
strewn the banks of our rivers with flowers, and planted the 
freshest forests around our fertile borders . I cannot resist the 
temptation to breathe the pure, aromatic odors wafted on the 
zephyr's wings ; I love to hide myself in the green woods that 
skirt our dwelling; there I tread on flowers which exhale a 
perfume as rich as that of the orange grove, and more grateful 
to the senses. How many charms has this pleasant retreat 
for one in my situation ! When I want to weep, without apy 
witness of my tears, over ihe loss of my husband and my son, I 
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retire to these sequestered spots ! their profound silence inspires 
me with a secret awe, and soothes my sadness. Every day do 
I seem to hear my Eugene's voice, to see his beautiful face, his 
pleasant smile ; I seem to press him to my bosom, — and find 
myself alone with Hortense ! The lovely little creature seems 
already to compassionate the ills her poor mother endures for 
her .... By degree? my reason triumphs over my weakness, 
and restores me to myself. I find myself in the midst of my 
relations, and the old friends who once loved, and still love me 
tenderly." 

Nearly three years had passed away since my separation 
from my husband, when secret advices reached me from France, 
that M. de Beauharnais was prepared to treat me more kindly. 
"He would," I was told, "not only change his wrongful con- 
dact, but was disposed to show me some particular favors." 
"My Eugene," said I to Madame de la Pagerie, "my Eugene 
will alone be the seal of our reconciliation ; for, but for the love I 
bear him, I should choose to end my days in my favorite island." 
This sole consolation, which remained to me in the midst of 
such multiplied sufferings — the double pleasure of receiving, 
as a wife, M. de Beauharnais's acknowledgment, that I had 
never ceased to deserve his confidence, and, as a mother, of 
pressing my beloved son again to my heart, healed my wounds, 
and made me forget whole years of sorrow and misfortune. I 
could quit my family and home, and bear a yoke which might 
perhaps still be an oppressive one. — I could do all this, for 
when the happiness of her offspring is concerned, a mother has 
stem duties to perform, and the evils which threaten them, ap- 
pear to her more formidable than those which she herself may 
incur. But my friends opposed my return to the Continent. 
" You have your daughter," said they continually; " her society 
will console you for her father's rigorous treatment." " But 
my son is far from me," was my reply ; " my satisfaction can 
never be complete while that is the case ; I am anxious to join 
him." I yielded for a moment to the importunities of my 
father ; for, of all the ties that bind us to life, those of kindred 
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are the strongest. But still my eyes were turned towards 
France. A few days before making my preparations to leave 
Martinique, I was witness of an event which particularly struck 
my attention. 

While returning one morning from the " 7%ree /«/e/«," I no- 
ticed a considerable gathering of people in front of a meanly 
appearing dwelling, and hastened to inform myself of the cause 
which was exciting so much interest among the by-standers* 
A Creole woman told me, with tears in her eyes, that " mother 
David, otherwise Euphemia, had broken her leg, and that they 
had taken her to her house, where she had fainted. This 
woman," said she, *' is universally beloved ; all the settlers treat 
her well, and feel a deep interest in her. She has, moreover, 
great authority over the negroes, for nothing happens in the 
colony that she does not foresee. Nothing escapes her eagle 
eyes. The most secret projects of mankind are no mysteries 
to her." 

I called to mind the fact that my own curiosity had once led 
me to consult this wise mulatto woman, and felt an irresistible 
desire to visit her a second time. I had been very far from 
tasting that happiness which she had promised me, and I could 
no longer cherish the dream with which she had once flattered 
my imagination. On this occasion, I found her confined to her 
bed by the wound she had received, and surrounded by the 
slaves who were so fond of her. From the vault of a spacious 
chamber hung a lamp resembling those which are used in tombs* 
Its lurid rays, mingled with the thick darkness, served only to 
render visible the gloominess of the place. Nevertheless, the 
old woman immediately recognized me. I informed her thai 
her predictions were not only not realized, but that since the 
time I had, like others, yielded to a feeling of curiosity, I had 
experienced nothing but misfortune. 

'* Patience," said the aged sibyl, gazing at me, " patience !'' 
She pronounfbed some almost unintelligible words, the sense of 
which was — That my hmbandwaa about to rise in the worU 
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by his own merit; but that enemies would one day attempt 
to take his life^ and that in the end he would lose his head, 

I ventured to put some other questions, but Euphemia re- 
fused absolutely to answer them ; she continually repeated, — 
^^ J still hold the same opinion; and when you go away, there 
will appear J not the same prodigy as when you first left us^ 
but cruel and perfidious eneinies^ who are only waiting for 
your departure, in order to carry fire and sword into the midst 
of us, and again lay waste the co/ony (21)." 

I was struck by the perfect coolness of her manner, and the 
tone of calm assurance she employed. During the following 
month, I made my preparations to sail for the Continent. The 
passage was quite unpleasant. 

The ship I embarked in twice took fire, which I regarded 
as a favorable augury (22) ; for such is the force of early im- 
pressions that they are seldom, if ever, effaced. The moment 
we came in sight of the coast of France, the captain ordered 
the sails to be furled. 

My heart could not resist the emotions caused by recollec- 
tions so dear to it ; and I endeavored to persuade myself that 
the father of my children was perhaps the innocent cause of 
my troubles, which I presumed to be all the work of the de- 
ceitful Madame de Y^^*. It seemed to me impossible that I 
could have raised the storm which roared above my head. 

Could I, who had never been drawn into the torrent of human 
follies, imagine that a proper sense of what honor and religion 
prescribe, would one day be imputed to me as a crime ? . . . . 

But if anything could allay the unjust suspicions of which 
my enemy, Madame de V***, had made me the object, it was 
the engagement which I had long since made with myself to 
banish from my mind the image of William de K***. 

His name, indeed, often escaped the lips of some of my ac- 
quaintances, who still took the liberty to recall him to my 
memory ; and many of them took real pleasure in carrying on 
constant intrigues with him, and showing me his letters. 
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Resolved to remain utterly indifferent, I adhered inviolably 
to the resolution I had formed at the time of my marriage, to 
return, without opening them, the numerous letters from that 
colonist ; and whenever he came from Edinburgh, I carefully 
avoided seeing him. ** It shall be even thus," said I, (love is 
feeble while it is timide) " and I will prove to my husband that 
a rash judgment is often unjust ; that too much severity savors 
of tyranny, and that among our equals we ought to respect our- 
selves." Thus did I seek to smother the memory of my past 
disgrace, and notwithstanding all my efforts, I remained for 
whole days inactive and listless. Whatever caused me to think, 
drove me to tears. Hortense* was my only comfort ; by her 
playfulness she forced me in a manner to forget the past — that 
past which had been so full of trials — and to look forward to 
the future which had in store for me such grand, such wonder- 
ful destinies. 

At the end of a few days of security, I heard of the horrible 
revolution which had broken out in Martinique. I trembled 
for the precious lives of my family and friends. 

The negroes had ceased to work. I seemed to see those 
slaves ; powerful by their numbers ; armed with flaming torches ; 
thirsting for blood and carnage ; ranging the country ; carrying off 
flocks and herds ; setting fire to houses ; putting the whites to 
flight; taking them prisoners; or striking them down with the 
murderous poniard. If we consider the blacks in these moments 
of rebellion, they are not worthy to be called human beings, for 
they are more cruel than the tigers of the desert. They were 

• Hortense was presented to her father in the simple and charming 
dress of a young Creole. " Tis I," cried the viscount ; " I recognize my 
features. I looked just so at the age of seven." He kissed his dau^iter 
repeatedly, and appeared enchanted by the little surprise which Josephine 
had practised upon him. He said, with a smile, to Madame Montmorin, 
who, in concert with the Marquis de Beauharnais, had brought about this 
interview, " Verum pules havd aegrê, quod valdê expetoà" — " We easily be- 
lieve what we ardently desire to be true." 
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in open revolt against their masters, and the oppressed colonists 
trembled under their victorious and ferocious weapons. . . . 

II est des mortels, dont le dur caractère, 
Insensible aux bienfaits, intractable, ombrageux, 
Exige un bras de fer toujours levé sur eux. 

VOLTAIBE. 



CHAPTER X. 

A. SECRET presentiment, much more than the continual as- 
saults made upon me, inspired me with a blind courage — filled 
me with the most lively hope. Will that hope last? 

I was, at length, united to M. de Beauharnais in sweet con- 
cord. Peace, daughter of the skies, signed the treaty of recon- 
ciliation (23) : oblivion of all past complaints was expressly 
stipulated: Eugene and Hortense were the guarantees. My 
days began to flow on happily, and the affection of my children 
smoothed their current. Several months were passed in the 
bosom of this pure felicity. I went but seldom into society, 
and avoided all company where wit shows itself only in sallies of 
satire. My visitors were from the ordinary circle. In order 
to please my husband, who began to be friendly to me, I ba- 
nished from my drawing-room those idlers, those coquettish 
women whose conversation is so charming, but whose levity 
often produces such mischievous consequences. 

I was often received at Madame the Countess of Montesson's. 
That lovely and intellectual lady enchanted me not only by 
her rare qualities, but by the style of her conversation. She 
attracted around her the most brilliant society, and numbered 
among her admirers men of the highest worth, and the most 
distinguished attainments. She deigmed to honor me with par- 
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ticular attentions ; and whenever she experienced anxieties, 
'twas in my bosom that she sought to soothe them. 

She had received into her circle of friends William de K***, 
whose young wife had been presented to her. She would often 
say to me, **My hearty* I perceive that the companion of your 
childhood has only obeyed the law of necessity. By his mar- 
riage he has scattered all your husband's doubts ; he has given 
him, in some sort, an assurance of perpetual safety; but his 
poor heart seems to me to be ill at ease." 

He contrived to hide, under the mask of politeness, his indif- 
ference, and even his coldness. Besides the affectionate regard 
which he affected, he seemed to be penetrated with a kind of 
awe towards her. 

Madame de K*** became the mother of a daughter, and 
refused to intrust the infant to the care of any third person ; in 
this she acquitted herself with the tenderness of an excellent 
mother. William honored his wife ; admired her virtues, and 
lamented his inability to love her. 

^ Ah !" said he, '* I should enjoy the highest bliss could I 
feel for her that with which another woman long since insphred 
me ! But I must avoid this latter; her peace and mine equally 
demand it ; and yet, she is the only object on earth that I love 
more than my own existence." 

This young Creole, through the influence of the Duchess of 
Grammont(24), was endeavoring to obtain from the French 
court, an order for the reimbursement of the moneys lent by the 
ancestor of Lord Lov** to Louis XIV. during the war» of 
the succession. Compelled to go over to England to obtain 
certain important papers, he in the meantime confided his wife 
to our care. This mark of friendship touched Beauharnais. 
Madame de K*** became, so to speak, my best friend. 

I endeavored to alleviate her anxieties during her husband's 
absence. I knew how to sympathize with her, but I also knew 
how to hide myself under an impenetrable veil. The image 

* A name of endeannent given by the countess to Josephine. ~ 
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of the man whom I had known from my cradle, and whose 
child exhibited to me every day an exact resemblance to her 
father, did not cease to hannt me. I caressed the babe from a 
feding of friendship towards him ; and the little Elinora (for 
that was her name), might well imagine that she had two mo- 
thers, who loved her with equal tenderness. 

Devoted to the pleasures of friendship, to my dear children 
and my adopted daughter, I now enjoyed that bliss which peace 
of mind alone can give. Absence, and the past, feed the memory. 
Like painting, the heart's recollections restore to us the features, 
ihe image of the beings whom fate separates from us, whether 
diat separation be caused by injustice or death. More power- 
ibl than art, and less severe than fate, it recalls to us their feel- 
ings, thoughts, manners, smiles and tears, and even the inflections 
of their voice. " Astonishing power of the past!" I exclaimed, 
— " while we, frail children of sorrow, have lost all power over 
it, and can be severed from it only by death !" 

At length letters were received from William. He was at 
the Bath Springs ; he wrote that he should not return for some 
months ; that he had had a long sickness, and must take time 
to recover his health. He besought Beauhamais to continue 
to be the protector of his wife and child. In a second letter, 
which soon followed the first, he said — 

** I am afraid I shall be forced to remain absent for a long 
time, for there seems to be a sort of ferment here, and many of 
the officers of the corps I command, solicit, as a special favor, 
to be sent into the country of Tippo-Saeb. Who knows but 
I shall be obliged to follow them ? In that event, I know not 
when I shall return. In view of this, I send you the papers 
which are necessary in regard to my claim (25)." 

About this epoch the political horizon in France began to be 
darkened ; tlie minds of men were in a ferment ; the large 
cities resounded with the names of the deputies who sat in the 
Constituent Aêsembly, It was natural that a new constitution 
should lead tir great changes, and the struggle between the 
people and the court produced a deep impression upon ray 
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mind. I was alarmed at seeing Beau harnais obliged to figare 
in those tumultuous scenes. He could not, however, quit the 
post confided to him by his constituents; and yet, for his per- 
sonal safety, I could have preferred to see him at Martinique 
in the midst of his countrymen, whose confidence and esteem 
he had once enjoyed. 

As the wise men of the time had long foreseen, the provincial 
assemblies having separated without coming to any decision, 
matters became so embroiled, that the king* felt it his duty to 
convoke the three estates of the kingdom. The result showed 
that the remedy was worse than the disease. The deputies 
from the nobility and the clergy refused to make any sacrifice 
in favor of the commons {tiers état) ; while the people, for the 
first time felt, that they could conquer by force. They were 
sustained in their claims by the famous Mirabeau. 

At the time when the different orders seemed ready to come 
to an understanding, the evils of the government had become 
incurable.t 

M. de Beauharnais was by no means a hot-head in the con- 
vention. He was distinguished for his moderation and his attach- 
ment to the principles of the monarchy, and often deplored the 
fatal divisions which were springing up. " The tribune," said 
he, " is an arena where the most eloquent voices should be 
heard; and yet it is a scene of mutual provocation and insult. 
One might suppose, on seeing certain orators, that they had just 
come out of a circus, and were running about in quest of new 
gladiators upon whom to try their strength, even in the presence 
of the fathers of the country." 

I knew at that time nothing about politics, but I was forced, 

• The time was now approaching, when the language of Hume in re- 
ference to Charles I. might be applied to Louis XVI. — ^" He found himself 
in a situation where faults were irreparable ; a situation inconsistent with 
feeble human nature." 

•}■ The true authors of the Revolution, we are told W a celebrated won, 
"were absolute power^ despotic ministers^ insolent nobUsjSLnefgtQedyfavoriUtP 
^(Napoleon ? — Tba^slatob.) 
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eyerj day, to listen to interminable discussions ; and to meet in 
society those senseless brawlers who were laboring, with all their 
might, to pull down the monarchy, whose fall must inevitably 
crush them. I was visited by the most influential men in the 
assembly. The imposing presence of the Abbé Maury, Ber- 
gasse, Cazalès, and the popular Mirahean, seemed to put me 
to silence. I listened to them with profound interest. That 
great and celebrated orator, who, perhaps, aspired to the tiara^ 
and who, had he been the rival of Sextus Quintus, would have 
found the means of imposing laws upon Rome, appeared to me 
to be a profoundly ambitious man. He shrewdly covered him- 
«df with the mantle of Christian charity, and readily perceived 
that in defending the church, he was advancing his own interest. 

He was desirous of being made a bishop, and clearly fore- 
saw that the moment the church should be despoiled, its bes4 
situation would be of no advantage to him. 

My opinion of the Abbé Maury was derived from himself, 
and when I heard of his being made a cardinal, I was not sur- 
prised. He had, for a long time, been paving the way to that 
eminent post, and had put everything in requisition for its at- 
tainment.* As to Mirabeau, he marched straight forward to 
bis object ; he had not been well treated at court, and he sought 
to annihilate those who had been his adversaries. 

Cazalès was adroit, intellectual, and possessed talent at ex- 
tempore speak ing.t M. de Beauharnais often replied to him. 
Though with some shades of difference, their opinions were 

• When Racine had become devout, he appeared abashed in the presence 
of Mademoiselle Champmélé; he blushed at his verses in the presence of 
the tlauphiness. Mademoiselle C. remarked — "Had you not written them, 
70U would not liave been here/' 

t Cazalès and Rcwbel had a violent altercation. The latter had the 
best of it. The celebrated orator, overwhelmed with confusion, shouted 
out — " You have the advantage. Jacobin ! but I have succeeded in making my- 
•df heard by your wife.^^ The celebrated Mirabeau, who was present, looked 
at him with surprise, and coolly said, " Cazalès, remember, that among gen- 
demen, this would be regarded only as a politeness, while a petty burgher 
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the same, the former wishing to become a great man, while the 
latter looked only at the good of France. They agreed, how- 
ever, that Louis XVI. did not possess the firmness necessary 
to check the progress of the Revolution. 

Bergasse was an enlightened and profound politician; he 
deplored the errors of the court, and coolly calculated the ef- 
fects of a change in the political system. '' The explosion," 
said he, *' will be terrible — there is not one of us who will not 
fall before it." 

His counsels were sage; he pointed out the remedy, but his 
voice was lost as in a desert. The assembly would have it 
that he belonged to the society of the illuminati. But this 
deputy was a man of great energy of character, and not afraid 
to strip from his brethren the mask of hypocrisy with which 
they sought to shroud themselves. Sometimes he thundered 
like Cicero ; he attacked those modem Catilines face to face ; 
but being too feeble, alone and single-handed, to cope with an 
immense majority, he at length contented himself with commu- 
nicating his opinions by his writings, which are indeed master- 
pieces, filled with the maxims of an enlightened senator and 
profound statesman. 

When by the votes of all, Beauharnais was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, I could not help calling to mind 
the famous horoscope of the prophetess of Martinique; the 
prediction began to be fulfilled ; for my husband had begun to 
act a most important part (26). Whenever he appeared at 
court, it was with profound anxiety : he loved Louis XVL and 

would regard it as a serious insult" Mirabeau's sang-froid really petrified 
poor Rewbel. 

Rewbel was anxious to avoid a quarrel with his antagonist, and heggtà 
his honorable colleague to give him his opinion upon this important busi- 
ness. Mirabeau brought about a reconciliation, and whispered in the Mtf 
of the oflfended husband : — 

" Tout homme prudent doit se garder toujours' 
De donner trop crédit à de mauvais discours." ^ 
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mppreciated his virtues. Yet he could have wished him to 
make some sacrifices which circumstances now rendered neces- 
sary, bat which, at the commencement of the Revolution, he 
himself had opposed. He earnestly re(;om mended them in 
1791. What was called the Orleans faction^ had kept up its 
agitations for half a century. It was now in its foil vigor ; one 
step further, and the Duke of Orleans would have been able to 
seize the supreme power. But Philip (27), as some thought, 
was wanting in native courage, while, according to others, he 
was afraid to assume the diadem which was offered him by 
certain partisans. More than once did Beauharnais raise his 
voice in defence of Louis XVI. He saw this unhappy prince 
exposed to the attacks of the Jacobins, who were laboring to 
destroy him in the estimation of the people. Seductive propo- 
sals were made to him, but he well knew how to resist the 
charms of popular favor, and in reality belonged to no party. 

Though the romance of liberty had turned his head, yet his 
purposes were as straightforward and pure as his heart was 
upright; and although as an orator he occupied only a second 
rank in the two assemblies, his reputation as an honest man 
was universally admitted. He did not seek after place ; but, 
possessing fine military talents, the career of arms was the only 
one to which he aspired. The moment the war was declared 
against the northern powers, he laid aside the senatorial mantle 
and resumed the sword. 

He asked for and obtained the command of the army of the 
Alps, where he acquired great reputation. His fidelity to his 
king was more than once put to the proof; and, like Bayard, 
he replied to some noblemen who urged him to emigrate, 
" Go, join your princes ; for my part, my place is in France, 
and my duty as a soldier is to fight the enemies of the state. 
Nteer unil I bear arms against my country I I pity those, 
who, to gratify an ofiended pride, propose, as you say, to sacri- 
fice their lives for the best of kings, but who go off into foreign 
lands, and leave him alone. It is not by abandoning him to the 
VOL. I. — 8 
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mercy of faction that you will prove to Europe your perfect 
devotion to the interests of the monarchy. On the contrary, 
you are destroying the throne, and sapping its very foundations. 
By remaining at home, the emigrant nobility might have held 
the balance of power, and decided the choice of the National 
Assembly and the Convention. They might have prevented 
a factious minority from declaring war upon the best of French- 
men, the intrepid friends of the monarchy ; they might have 
restrained the men who produced the bloody scenes of the fifth 
and sixth of October, the fourteenth of July, &c. (28), by 
resisting the evil at its beginning, by making to the nation the 
sacrifices demanded by the dilapidated state of the finances; by 
doing homage to the people in giving them some share in the 
public honors. The most of the emigrants would better have 
served the cause of Louis XVI. by throwing around him a 
rampart of their bodies, than by running off and begging the 
service of other nations. Doubtless those Frenchmen imagined 
they were born to be the defenders of the throne, and that, like 
true knights, they were bound to wage a crusade in order to 
deliver their unhappy monarch from the prison of his own 
palace. Their courage was truly heroic, and they armed them- 
selves in the noblest of causes. But have those who sought 
to attach to their banner the powers of Europe, shown all the 
energy which they ought to display in such circumstances? 
Why have the most of them accepted the perfidious aid of the 
ancient enemy of France ! Shades of Duguesclin and Clisson ! 
where are you ? You would be ashamed to come out of your 
tombs ; your manes would shudder at the outrage which has 
tarnished the nante of your descendants. It was in the breach, 
Frenchmen ! that you should have defended yourselves ; 'twas 
in sacrificing a portion of your fortunes, in order to supply that 
enormous deficit which threatened the downfall of the throne, 
that the nobility should have shown themselves worthy of the 
age of Henry IV., and that the virtuous Louis XVI. would have 
been enabled to reign over a people so worthy of him !" Such 
was M. de Beauharnais! 
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The French Revolution took a character at once the most 
terrible within and the most formidable without. The royal 
family were about to experience the most frightful catastrophe. 
" Paris," said a celebrated woman (Madame de Staël), " pre- 
sented nothing but a picture of crime and weakness, while the 
army displayed one of devotion and glory." 

The best generals, however, became the sport of perfidious 
denunciations. M. de Beauharnais was secretly warned of the 
menacing storm. By his political conduct he sought to impart 
confidence to the true friends of the country ; but, unfortunately, 
there were but few who deserved that honorable title. An open 
warfare was waged among the different parties, and our modern 
Catos presented no resemblance to that Roman senate who 
sincerely aimed at the good of the republic, and whose members 
flew to the defence of their country. The Romans, as magis- 
trates and warriors, cemented their government in a twofold 
way. 

The Fabricii, the Cincinnati, after having subdued the enemies 
of Rome, returned to spend the period of peace in the bosom 
of their families.* Those proud warriors suspended their 
lances on the walls of the temple of Ammon ; they laid aside 
the buckler, and with their victorious hands turned the furrows 
in their peaceful fields. 

Yes, those masters of the world quitted their occupations only 
when called by their country to humble the pride of the con- 
federated nations which sought to subject them to their domin- 
ion.! 

How far were our modem legislators from imitating those 
whom they afiected to take as their models! The words 

• Fabricius died so poor that the senate was obliged to charge the repubhc 
with the expense of his 'daughter's marriage. 

M. Baldus adds, that after the death of Epaminondas, the whole of the 
movable property found in his possession, consisted of a spU and a kettle. 

t Said the Athenians, after the ravages of the Persians in Greece, "We 
still have the soil ; that is enough for a victorious people." 
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'' liberty and country^^ were continually in their months. But the 
numerous LucuUuses by their pomp outdid the famous Sybarite, 
and towards the close of the legislative assembly, they were seen 
armed against each other. Every day the most courageous 
deputies were compelled to abandon the orator's tribune to the 
faclionists. " Wargua eatoT^* was continually repeated. " Say, 
rather," answered Beauharnais, "say, T2ii\iern* Death to FranceP 
if she is to be governed thus." The ancient riding school 
[rnanège\ where the people's representatives sat, resembled a 
real circus, where gladiators came to display their prowess, and 
engage in perpetual combats. Louis was but the phantom of a 
king; the sword of faction already menaced his head. The 
dreadful events of the 20th of June, and the lOth of August, 
lifted the veil from the approaching destinies of France. It was 
under the same frightful auspices that, on the 22d of September, 
the republic, one and indivisible, was proclaimed. 

The monarch, already declared dethroned by a guilty minori- 
ty ,t perceived, but tod late, that his weakness had but embold- 
ened audacity, and forged the manacles with which his own 
hands and those of his family were to be loaded. 

An inexplicable fear paralyzed the guilty areopagus ; they 
saw that they themselves could not try the king. It was for 
the Convention to show to Europe the example of possessing 
itself of the supreme power. Champfort, Vergniaux, Guadet, 
Valazé, eloquent apostles in the cause of liberty, all served it 
with talent, and some of them with good faith and courage. 
But the brilliant genius of the Gironde party appeared only as 
a star in the midst of thick darkness ; it glittered but to mislead 
those who gazed upon it. Louis had already let fall from his 
feeble grasp the sceptre won for him by Henry IV. ; he had 
become the pity of some, and the scorn of others. The friends 
di the monarch contented themselves with mourning over his 

• " Death to the opposing party !" 

t Crowns are lost only by timidity. Had the unhappy Louis XVL 
convinced of this truth, how many evils would it have saved France! 



i 
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fate, without opposing any barrier to the dark projects of the 
assassins.* And thus it was, that the heir of an ancient mo- 
narchy was detained as a prisoner in his own estates, whence 
he was not to escape but on the wings of immortal ity.t The 
legislative assembly seized the royal authority ; but it was re- 
served for the Convention to conduct the king to the scaffold. 

II est done, en naissant, des races condemnées. 
Par un triste ascendant vers le crimes poussées. 
Que formèrent des dieux les décrets éternels 
Pour être en épouvente aux malheureux mortels. 

Voltaire. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Unhappy people ! shun, or approach with sacred awe that 
tower of the temple, whose walls imprison your hapless sove- 
reign ! The chamber where Louis XVI. retired to prepare for 
death, is a sanctuary whose portals open to heaven. Here the 
torch of trutU burns with a cloudless ray ; here the mask of 
hypocrisy falls ; here the heart appears in all its nakedness. 
Here the virtuous monarch appeared as he really Was, for it 
is on the brink of the grave that virtue shows itself in its true 
light. God himself rends away the veil and shows his own. 
However imposing the exterior which pride lends to the heroes 
of a vain glory, their borrowed grandeur here gives itself the lie. 

• " The whole history of Louis XVI. is but a series of bungling refusals 
and imprudent concessions. The whole Revolution was but audacity on the 
one side and fear on the other." — Madame de Staël. 

t " Adieu, lovely and generous France ! adieu, thou who didst desire 
Uberty, and who mightst have obtained it. Now am I doomed to sketch 
first thy faults, next thy crimes, and lastly thy woes !" — Madame de Staël 
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Virtue alone retains its majesty in the arms T)f death ; in the 
grasp of that tyrant, the true hero alone can triumph. O, Louis I 
with what rigor did he treat thee f 

Twice was the king dragged before the National Convention, 
which had erected itself into a court, for the purpose of trying 
him. He refused to acknowledge the crimes imputed to him. 

Why did he not follow the example of Charles I.", and deny 
the authority of his judges (29)!* In that case, perhaps he 
might have been saved, for the French really loved their sove- 
reign. But, under the pretext of sustaining justice and the 
laws, a few obscure, ignorant and ambitious men, presumed, in 
the face of the astonished world, to condemn to an ignominious 
death their master and their king. 

Day of mourning! fatal 21st of January, 1793! who can 
efface the memory of its gloomy tragedy ? Shameful epoch in 
our history, what an abyss did it create in France ! An age 
will not suffice to sound its depths. The blood of the just was 
shed ; it bedewed a land covered with crimes, and instead of 
invigorating the pretended tree of liberty, the parricidal offering 
only served to engender the most unbridled license. This re- 
gicide act, which covered the name of the sovereign people with 
shame, was, nevertheless, the work of a minority. It astonished 
all Europe. The death of Louis XYI. was an infamous vio- 
lation of every principle — an assault upon the people them- 
selves, and a terrible blow at all sovereigns (30). 

M. de Beauharnais raised his voice against that execrable 
crime. He foresaw the dangers which menaced the kingdom, 
and though he could have wished to abandon the theatre of 
horror — yet the state of things prevented. War was breaking 
oat on all sides, and it was necessary to make a decided stand 

* It seems clear that such a plea would have availed him nothing; hiB 
death was but a part of the revolutionary system, and was as neoessaij 
as the " 10th of August." The law decreed his personal inviolability, and 
his counsel (M. Deseze) made that a point in his defence. But to what 
purpose? His time had come — ^the monarchy was to be extingolahed. 
— ^Translator. 
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in the face of Europe. His arms had not arrested the murder of 
the king ; his troops had not been able to subdue a people whom 
it was supposed easy to enslave. 

Fear roused the energy of the nation, and the love of glory 
wrought prodigies. 

Our soldiers showed themselves the equals and even the 
superiors of their predecessors, in the military career. By a 
spontaneous movement, all France rushed to arms. The war 
cry rang from one extremity of the kingdom to the other — 
**the invader must be expelled T^ 

But the French always transcend the limits they prescribe to 
themselves, and the love of great and generous actions feeds 
the flame that animates them. Alas, wo to the men who know 
not how to take advantage of their sublime impulses ! 

The august chief of the nation should, at the very dawn of 
the Revolution, have placed himself at their head. Had this 
been done, France, sustained by the valor of her soldiers, and 
protected by her tutelary laws, would have witnessed the 
triomph of those noble, sublime and philanthropic ideas, which 
ooDStitote the glory of a great nation. 

But the political horizon was covered with dark clouds. The 
revolutionary tribunal took the place of that of the 10th of 
August, and daily sent numbers of unfortunate persons to the 
semffbld. Every man trembled for his own safety ; for what- 
ever his rank, he could not elude the blood-thirsty vigilance of 
the times. The noble and the plebeian were confined together, 
and sat upon the same criminal's bench. The most devoted 
generals became martyrs to their own fidelity, and even the 
firmest supporters of the new government perished before that 
hideous idol, popular license, whose thirst could only be slaked 
by rivers of gore. The hired informers denounced even their 
own families, and hurled their insults at the Deity. The tem- 
ples of worship were subjected to their sacrilegious assaults ; 
they despoiled the sanctuary, and broke in pieces the consecrated 
vessels, the more easily to steal them. The saturnalia (31) of 
antiquity seemed renewed. The slaves became the masters, 
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and the Goddess of Reason stood beneath the sacred arch in 
the temple of religion. The ministers of this new worship 
were also the pillars of the Jacobin club, 'Twas that impure 
cavern which belched forth the famous revolutionary com- 
mittees, those representatives of Fouquier de Thinville^ and 
the ringleaders of the popular societies, who got ap the fabri- 
cated conspiracies in which multitudes of persons, unknown to 
each other, found themselves implicated. Every one looked 
upon himself with a shudder; the father trembled for the son; 
the son for the father ; and the husband for his wife. People 
fled from the capital as from another Nineveh. The troubles 
at Lyons, in Le Comtat Venaissin, the taking of Toulon by the 
English, and its recapture by the French, who there exercised 
unheard-of vengeance, struck all France with affright. La 
Vendée seemed to rise from its ashes. The decree which 
ordered all the rebel cities to be burnt, drove the principal in- 
habitants from them. It was there that the snare was laid, ia 
which the new cannibals proposed to catch all those ministers of 
the Gospel who had refused to take the civic oath ; they hoped 
to overwhelm, with the same proscription, all those who had 
uttered murmurs against the new order of things. The greater 
part of the inhabitants abandoned their labor ; some sank under 
the pressure of misfortune, while others fled before the pro- 
consuls who carried terror and death in their train. . The major 
part of the proscribed were ignorant people, not attached- to 
their village lords, and displeased with the priests, who had 
taken the civic oath, and who came to occupy the plaees of 
their old curates. Many of these new pastors fanned the 
flames of discord, and took the lead in the popular disturbances 
in the towns ; while others held it to be their duty not to treat 
with their consciences. 

Hence, schisms arose and became a source of the greatest 
calamities. The flight of General Lafayette, and the desertioA 
of General Dumourier, soon followed. 

The Convention daily summoned to its bar the most dis- 
tinguished military officers. The aged Luckner was one of the 
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first to fall beneath its strokes, and General Castine soon took 
the seat of an accused person before the revolutionary tribunal. 
He learned, too late, the folly of having served such a cause. 
Nor was the Duke de Birou slow to appear before the same 
tribunal ; and while our armies were covering themselves with 
glory, the powers at Paris were, like cowards, cutting the throats 
of the generals who had led our troops to battle, and who, with 
4hem, had everywhere reaped the laurels of victory — whether in 
their efiforts to expel the foreign forces who had dared to invade 
France in 1792, or in crowning their numerous exploits by the 
subjugation of Belgium, the ever memorable victory of Jem- 
mapes, or the no#ess glorious victory of Fleurus. 

I began to be really alarmed for the safety of my husband. 
It was he alone who could dissipate my anxiety ; his political 
and military conduct was worthy of all praise ; he had made 
every kind of sacrifice during the Revolution. He showed him- 
self the firm friend of the wisest measures, though he had sworii 
eternal hatred against the factions which tore France asunder. 
Housed to say to the principal leaders : " The true spirit of pa- 
triotism, that which in days gone by produced so many mira- 
cles and so many heroes, is a wise and rational love of country, 
an enlightened confidence in her strength and resources ; and 
not that weak and jealous scorn, by means of which some peo- 
ple seek to supply the place of that vigorous national hatred, 
which is inspired in every honest bosom by the violation of the 
principles of justice, the ravages of ambition, or the efforts of 
tyranny. Rome did not fall a prey to the Gauls, and her other 
foes, until she had become so blinded as to recognize only rude 
barbarians in the simple but warlike nations which overthrew 
her empire." 

Such were the noble thoughts of a citizen, zealous for his 
country's good. But this was enough to place his name on the 
lists of proscription. He shared, with other victims, honorable 
chains, and the palace built by the Medicis opened its doors 
and served them as a prison (32). 

There, all ranks and sexes were confounded together ; men 
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' of all nations were seen there ; there the heir of a lordly house 
shared his bread, and often his amusements, with the son of an 
honest artisan ; and he who still remembered the proud position 
he had once occupied in society, here sought by kindly acts 
alone to make himself better known to the unfortunates by 
whom he was surrounded. M. de Bcauharnais soon distin- 
guisiied himself by acts of generosity. He not only alleviated 
the wants of his companions in misfortune, but by his example, 
endeavored to inspire them with fortitude, which seemed to for- 
sake them. Military men, who had braved death twenty times 
in battle, were seen to tremble at the approach of their trial, 
and fainted at receiving the formal act of theift-accusation. 

These examples show that the certainty of death humbles 
the courage ; while, on the field of battle, the really brave man 
forgets the danger in the hope of victory. 

If reached by the deadly steel or lead, he falls with brows 
entwined with the laurels he has won ; or, at least, he has not 
felt the certainty of approaching destruction. What matters it 
to him, provided he dies with arms in his hands ? The sons 
of Mars ask for no other apotheosis. 

Numbers of those warriors whom the scythe of time had 
spared, fell beneath the revolutionary axe. The genera] of the 
army of the Alps shared the fate of those illustrious unfortu- 
nates, and his last moments were those of a man who knew how 
to unite greatness of soul to philosophy. He gazed upon the 
road to immortality with the calmness of a sage. Less fortu- 
nate than Cato, he could not follow the example of that virtuous 
Roman, and fall by his own sword ; but he ascended the scaf- 
fold with perfect firmness, and the letter which he sent to his 
disconsolate widow, the true interpreter of his last thoughts, 
astonished his executioners. Even Thinville, the ferocious 
Thinville, was overwhelmed by it.* 

• "I condemn you,"' (wrote M. de Beauharnais to the successors of Jtf' 
frpys^) " to read, every day, the predictions of Vergniaud. He said truly, 
when he told you that, in a short, time you should reign over corpses and 
heaps of bones ; over the ashes of the dead, scattered to the lour oomers 
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" Et ce monstre, après lui trainant tous ses forfaits, 
Va, dans des flots de s€mg, se battre à jamais." 

I was, at this epoch, detained in a solitary prison, where Time, 
seated side by side with Sorrow, drooped his wings ; where 
the innocent and the guilty drained, drop by drop, the cup of 
adversity. 

It was written that in this place of horror I should receive 
the last willof my husband ;-^alas ! it recalled bitter and cruel 
recollections (33). 

The dawn of each day announced to us that new victims 
had been carried away during the night. Those who remained 
spent the morning in agonizing reflections. In the afternoon, I 
joined my fellow-prisoners, and hastily ran over the journals, 
which were then but the archives of death (34). Judge of my 
surprise — depict my anguish, on seeing, among the number of 
the executed, the name of my husband ! I fell down senseless. 
"Let me die!" I cried, in the delirium of agony — "peace is 
only in the grave. My hapless children will perish in this 
struggle of virtue against crime !" Such were my exclamations. 
On the morrow of this gloomy day, they presented to me the 
act of my own accusation. Stupefied with horror, I was un- 
able to read it. A mournful silence, the calmness of hopeless 
woe, were the only sentiments manifested towards me. Other 
victims were soon removed from our prison. I was called in 
my turn. I tore myself from the arms of Madame (TOrm***, 
and Madame R***, who strove in vain to hold me. Rushing, 
with eyes full of tears, to the keeper of the prison, not knowing 
but I might be included in the fatal list, I sought, for the last 
time, to press to my bosom the sad fruits of an unhappy mar- 
riage. The agents of tyranny maintained a disdainful silence, 
and directed me to go away. One of them manifested some 
surprise on recognizing me (35), and so great was the number 

of your republic. Pause ! stand upon the graves you have filled j look each 
other in the face, and read in each other's eyes the maledictions of Nature 
herself!" 
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of the condemned, that, it would seem, from that circumstance 
alone, my name had been erased from the fatal list. — What do 
I say ? The ascendant of my star directed my course far away 
from the impending danger, but only to expose me in future to 
the caprices of inconstant fortune. 

As if they had determined that we should suffer a thousand 
deaths before inflicting the one they were preparing for us, they 
suffered us, contrary to the custom adopted by those Cerberuses, 
to whose surveillance we were subjected, to linger for twelve long 
hours in the corridors, which had, in some sort, become the 
head-quarters of the prisoners. Here, they questioned and an- 
swered one another in a loud tone of voice ; — suspense, affright 
and terror froze our senses. Each one imagined the moment 
of his death was come. For several weeks it had been ru- 
mored abroad, that deep pits had been dug under the different 
houses used for prisons in the capital, in which the wretched 
prisoners were to be buried. The générale was beat ; the toc- 
sin sounded on every side ; my companions could not dissem- 
ble their fear, and the dreadful scenes of the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
tember* presented themselves vividly to their affrighted imag^ 
inations. Terror was painted on every countenance; every 
mouth uttered the accents of despair. The long expectation of 
that death which these ferocious men hurled around them at 
hazard, seemed more terrible than even the stroke which awaited 
us on the scaffold. Those who clearly saw their end approach- 
ing, soon became resigned to their fate, though they could not 
banish from their minds that sentiment of dread, which is the 
inevitable companion of the end of human life. 

For some hours, the unfortunate females who were with me 
uttered loud lamentations. A young dog belonging to one of 
them, set up a mournful howling (36). This spread a universal 
panic. But even in the midst of so much gloom, some of them 

* 1792. — The allusion is to the lawless and bloody butcheries in the pri- 
sons of Paris, from the 2d to the 7th of that month, during which time, it 
is said. 1005 persons were put to death in the prisons ; among them, the 
Princess Lamballe met a tragical end. — Tbanslator. 
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sought to loll themselves with the illusions of hope. The 
Dachess of K*** seemed suddenly inspired — " We need fear 
nothing," said she; " the future Queen of France is among us. 
It was fçretold to her that she should occupy the throne ; it is 
utterly impossible that the prediction should be fulfilled in this 
horrible place ; it must be verified elsewhere. I venture to ex- 
press the prediction, that we shall all escape from the destruc- 
tion which now threatens us." Will it be believed? These 
words produced such an effect upon those who heard them, 
that they thronged around that weeping widow, who was then 
far, very far from supposing that in two lustrums afterwards, 
she should have occasion to call to mind, in behalf of them- 
selves and their families, the obliging promises which, to amuse 
them, she then made to those women. One of the keepers of 
the prison, whose rough manners had always inspired us with 
dread, now came among us in apparent trepidation, and setting 
down the vessels which contained our scanty meal, seemed to 
preserve a mournful silence. What were we to infer from this ? 
Some conceived a feeble hope, which the rest regarded as a 
vain chimera. 

This state of uncertainty and anxiety lasted till ten o'clock at 
Bight. 

A person who took an interest in our sufferings, found the 
means of sending us the following note : 

^ Robespierre and his accomplices are marked for accusation ; 
—be quiet — you are saved."* 

Our first emotion found vent in thanking that kind Provi- 
dence who had deigned to save us. Never did we address to 
Heaven more heartfelt thanks. Yet I alone, after recovering 

• What citizen was there, in those tragical times, who did not mourn the 
loss of a relation, a friend confined in chains, or expiring under the mur- 
derous axe which the sacrilegious knaves presumed to call the " axe of Jus- 
ticci" — as if justice reigned only in the midst of terror, over ruins and cof- 
fins! Alas ! mourning and larhentation filled all hearts; stupor and afiright 
Were depicted on every countenance, and the tyrant and his minions made 
*t a crime even to appear to lament the loss of friends. 
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from tlie overwhelming effects of this deliverance, I alone pre- 
sumed to murmur against the laws of that Providence who had 
seen fit to take from me the most worthy of husbands ! Five 
days later, and M. de Beauharnais would have escaped the rage 
of his persecutors, who had charged themselves with purveying 
to that man-devouring tribunal ; — and the phenomenon of my 
astonishing elevation would not have surprised the two worlds ! 

Many days thus passed away in waiting for the desired mo- 
ment of our deliverance. More happy than my companions, 
I had recovered my liberty the night before the fall of the blood- 
thirsty Robespierre (37). At length Bourdon de l'Oise and 
Legendre entered the houses of arrest, to set at liberty the vic- 
tims of a frightful tyranny. They were received with universal 
blessings ; from the impulses of pity they liberated many whom 
they did not at first intend to release. 

The former acted from a motive of fear ; the latter from an 
honest conviction of his past political errors. 

Who would then have supposed that Legendre to be the 
same man who had proposed, in the National Convention, to 
divide the body of Louis XVL, and send a portion of it to each 
of the several departments ; and that the same hand which now 
opened the prison-doors, had signed the death-warrant of his 
king ! Just God ! thou whom the hypocrisy of those men of 
blood so often offended, look upon them with pity ! How have 
they suffered under thy avenging hand ! 

"Le cruel repentir est le premier bourreau, 
Qui dans un sein coupable enfonça le couteau." 

Raciitx. 

What did those new Cromwells gain by their blood-thirsty 
ambition ? Riches, honors, power ? Power ! alas, time will 
show them they paid for it dearly. They will find them- 
selves abased from their grandeurf banished, miserable, a prey 
to fierce remorse. What will then remain to them ? Can the 
universe afford any cure for their ills ? Alas, no, no ! 

'^ A man guilty of crime, is pursued through life by the fear 
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of a punishment, proportionate to his offence, and this fear is 
its first expiation." 

"Melius in vita poenarum pro malefactis 
Est insignibus insignis scelerisque luela." 

Luc RET. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I CAST my eyes around me. I saw men actuated by no other 
sentiments than hatred, pride and mutual distrust. But tliere 
was one among them, whose soul was susceptible of friendship, 
who inspired confidence, and who did not stand in fear of 
others. He enjoyed not only the happiness of having wrenched 
their bloody sceptre from the hands of the Decemvirs, but was 
looked up to as being able to do much good in future by extend- 
ing a helping hand to those illustrious families, whose names, 
whose wealth, and whose talents had excited the envy, and fed 
the cupidity of the successors of Sylla. These families he 
should have covered with a protecting Mgis (38). 

Rescued from the sword of my executioners, and restored to 
my children,! pressed them both to ray bosom, and covered them 
with my tears. Eugene had become an Emile (39), and my 
beloved daughter had undergone extreme suflTering. My indus- 
try was now their only support. 

I swore, in the face of Heaven, an eternal hatred to the assas- 
sins of their father. — But who would have thought that, in the 
course of a few years, I should actually have it in my power to 
avenge (40) myself? The property of M. de Beauharnais had 
become the booty of the plunderers of France, and I was left 
in a state of destitution. While away from my family, the 
greater part of my friends were scattered ; those who remained, 
though they well knew my wants, were in a situation no better 
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than my own. While waiting for the National Convention to 
allow my just claims, I united my feeble resources to theirs. 
We had a mutual understanding, and furnished each other in- 
formation (41). Some one, who was really interested in my 
welfare, advised me to cultivate seriously the acquaintance of 
the Deputy Tallien, in order to accelerate the liberation of my 
personal property from the sequestration to which it had be- 
come subject. That personage had become all-powerful. I 
saw him but seldom ; but from a feeling of confidence in him, 
having by his means so narrowly escaped being one of the vic- 
tims of the Reign of Terror, I presented myself among the circle 
of friends surrounding that celebrated man, who, on the 9th 
Tliermidor, had displayed so much energy, and inspired other 
representatives with his courage. 

I expressed to him, in the most glowing terms, my acknow- 
ledgments for the political miracles he had wrought, not forget- 
ting to suggest to him that much yet remained for him to do, 
and that it especially appertained to his dignity to effect a resti- 
tution of their estates to the children of the condemned. I 
insisted strongly on this point, and flattered myself with the 
expectation of soon seeing my own taking possession of their 
patrimony. But even this was not enough for me : I pleaded 
the cause of all those who had been the victims of the different 
factions — factions ever divided among themselves, and who, since 
1793, seemed never to be united, except for inflicting death. 

The deputy seemed deeply impressed with the nature of my 
claim. He told me the step I had taken was a courageous one, 
and one which, in his eyes, did me infinite honor. For the 
rest, he advised me to arm myself with patience, and frankly 
told me that time alone could bring about that great act of jus- 
tice, which I had come to solicit at his hands. 

The tone and manner of the representative produced a very 
deep impression on my mind. His approaching marriage with 
Madame Fontenay, was the theme of every tongue (42). Every- 
body told anecdotes about it, some of which were quite curious, 
and furnished plausible excuses for that extraordinary union. 
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Some censured her and accused her of selfishness and pre- 
cipitation, while others, more wise and clear-sighted, congratu- 
lated her on obeying the impulses of her heart. 

The men were moved with envy at the good fortune of the 
modern Anthony, when they saw him espouse a young woman 
whose beauty rivaled that of Cleopatra. To the resources of 
a superior mind, Madame Fontenay united the noblest moral 
sentiments, which presented a strong contrast between her and 
the ancient Queen of Egypt. The latter, devoured by ambi- 
tion, greedy for absolute power, would have attached to her 
car either Lepidus or Octavius ; while the interesting daughter 
of Cabarrus, prompted by a sentiment of friendship, and obeying 
the dictates of her own heart, contracted this second alliance. 
She afterwards refused to listen to the insinuations of another 
and a powerful man (43), who often proposed to her to rup- 
ture the chains of Hymen, and attach herself to the fortunes of 
Caesar. 

Eugene soon began to display that noble character, which he 
was destined one day fully to develop. His lively and ardent 
imagination led him to seize with transport upon whatever 
related to his illustrious father. When listening to the story 
of our victories, he would say with a sigh, " I certainly should 
have witnessed this new triumph if my father had lived. What 
glory would he have acquired for himself and us !"* My son 
was fond of the history of the French Revolution, and though 
still young, investigated its primary causes ; he sometimes asto- 
nished his teachers. He said one day, " / want to become a 
great captain; I will crush into their original nothingness the 
oppressors of my country, and as for my mamma, I would, 
should I reach the rank of general, surround her with the 
greatest dignity." I warned him of the dangers of passing the 
bounds of a just ambition, and for his instruction, cited some 
celebrated examples. "My boy," said I, "an honest fortune is 

• Eugene was in the campaign of 1792 with his father, though pot 
twelve years old. 
VOL. I. 9 
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preferable to the highest distinctions. I should be unwilling 
to quit the sphere in which fortune has placed me, in order to 
move in one m^ore extended." I did not fail to make known 
to him the unmerited persecutions which the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth had undergone. Would it not have been better for 
those princesses to have been born in a hovel, than in the palace 
of kings (44)? This tender-hearted boy would sometimes 
picture to me my future grandeur, and recall to my mind the 
predictions made at Martinique, and more recenUy at Paris. I 
admit that I had the weakness to place some confidence in them, 
and suffered myself to be led by the example of Monsieur and 
Madame R***, to visit and consult a young woman who had 
dared to utter some cutting truths in the faces of the ferocious 
decemvirs (45). But I have since attributed to chance what 
perhaps is only the fruit of long and serious reflections. * 

Eugene flattered himself with the hope of being, one day, the 
sole author of my happiness. Excellent prince! when you 
shall peruse the memoirs of thy mother's life, you will remem- 
ber with emotion, that in your infancy you dreamed of projects 
which you intended one day to execute ; but, alas ! it belonged 
to another mortal to change my peaceful existence, to conduct 
me upon a vast theatre, and to present me to the gaze of pos- 
terity. 

Hortense had become my only companion, and I took pleasure 
in cultivating her mind. She was captivated by the love of the 
fine arts ; her pencil was ever in her hand, sketching my own 
features or those of her brother. She could already draw tolera- 
bly well. 

I often visited Tallien ; he had become my protector, and I 
was in the habit of daily taking my son and daughter to him., 
Through his intervention I had succeeded in obtaining some 
small indemnity from the managers of the public property, but 
my principal claim still remained unanswered. It was neces- 
sary to provide for the wants and the education of my children, 
in which my friends, knowing my situation, kindly came to 
my aid. 
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They furnished me whh employment, which enabled me, for 
the time being, to re-establish my affairs, and to support, at least 
with greater fortitude, the ills which had befallen me, and which 
were the more cruel, because they were not merited. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

At length the Directory took the place of that monstrous 
government, the Convention. The supreme power was exer- 
cised by five individuals. An assembly far more pacific, and 
animated by better intentions, put an end to the anarchy which, 
since 1792, had desolated France. Serenity began to be en- 
joyed ; the citizen saw religious and political toleration succeed 
to the reign of terror;* Frenchmen who had hitherto been 
fugitives, began to re-appear ; society was re-established, and 
the meetings of friends and acquaintances began to be interest- 
ing; the nobility again animated the saloons; jokes and plea- 
santries were constantly directed against the new dictators of 
France (46). 

Our governors were content to laugh at them, and one of them 
remarked good-naturedly to his colleagues — " What of all this ? 
We must let them talk about politics, as they please ; while 
they do nothing but make songs, Ôow^s-nw^s, , charades and 
riddles, we may well accord to them this sort of indemnity for 
the property of which they have been despoiled. Don't let us 
trouble their sports ; let them appease their wrath withietes 
and balls à la victime (47). This will afibrd them recreation, 
and some sort of recompense for the numberless ills they have 

* Rome was drenched with blood, at the time of the triumph of Lepidus 
for the victories in Spain, and with unexampled folly he ordered every one 
to join in it on pain of proscription. 
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felt. We ought to be more liberal than the Convention ; they 
undertook to enchain the tlioughts of men ; but it is the duty 
of the Directory to give the mind scope. It is, perhaps, the 
surest means of ascertaining public opinion, and of remedying 
those evils into which an abuse of power may betray us." 

Thus reasoned one of our new sovereigns. The people in 
general detested them, but the more wise and considerate 
awaited in silence the results of the lale Revolution. 

Letourneur de la Manche was an insignificant character, of 
a frigid temperament, and, in good faith, a republican ; one of 
those men of whom little good can be said, and who are not 
so criminal as to justify us in imputing much evil to them (48). 

RewbeVs look was rather sour ; his aspect, at first blush, 
seemed repulsive, but on further acquaintance, became more 
agreeable. Having no great experience in the field of politics, 
he obeyed, voluntarily, the impulses of a majority of his col- 
leagues, and yielded readily to his fears (49). 

La Reveillièrc VEpeaux was a true philanthropist. Like the 
successor of Mohammed, he thought to legalize his ridiculous 
scheme of religious worship, and his errors ; but he possessed 
none of the qualities fitting him for a prophet. His very shape 
testified against his senseless pretensions, and everything about 
him proved that he was but a fourth-rate actor on the great 
theatre of the Revolution. He, however, played his part before 
the sovereign people, exciting only laughter and pity, but not 
the least admiration (50). 

Carnôt was truly an enlightened man ; an austere republican, 
he became lost in the thorny path which he commenced to travel, 
as a philosopher. He was one of the judges of the unfortunate 
Lou^s XVI. His opinion was probably against his vote. He 
certainly did not love kings ; and yet, had he been a courtier, 
no one would have appreciated better the noble qualities of the 
monarch. Carnôt would doubtless in the end have done them 
homage. His understanding, and the fruits of his profound 
studies, would have served him as a torch in discovering the 
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virtues of Louis XVI This member of the Directory 

ever gave the wisest advice, and was absolutely a stranger to 
the most of the decrees issued by his colleagues. He signed 
them for mere form's sake; and appeared indifferent to the new 
dignity with which hë was invested. He often forgot the hours 
of the public sessions of the Directory, and took no pride in 
wearing the directorial purple; he appeared constrained and 
embarrassed under the oflScial toga,* and though possessing a 
knowledge of almost everything, seemed to experience embar- 
rassment in receiving even a petition, and, at times, great diffi- 
culty in answering it verbally (51). 

I come, lastly, to Barras^ that man whose reputation is not 
even yet fixed by public opinion. He was the hope of all 
parties, but espoused none. He severely censured the men of 
the Revolution, and cast contempt on our fierce demagogues. 
He had just cause of complaint against many of them ; and 
yet, for his own advantage, he caressed them all. He wore 
the livery of no faction. The new system and the new state 
of things had brought him forward. Though allied to the prin- 
cipal agents of the two former executive committees, he shared 
neither the extravagance of their opinions nor their crimes, 
but on the contrary was accused by many of moderatism. His 
youth having been boisterous and very irregular, he was de- 
spised by the nobility, and this circumstance probably inflamed 
his zeal in favor of the revolutionary principles. He was a 
member of the tribunal that sat in judgment on the king. He 
tendered his resignation — it was not accepted, and the propo- 
sition was answered by frightful menaces. The Brutuses of 
the assembly denounced him as a recusant, and fear alone dic- 
tated the vote he gave on that dreadful occasion. Very dif- 
ferent from Cromwell, who coolly signed the death-warrant of 
Charles I., and covered the face of one of his fellow judges 

* It is well known that Twrewne^ who certainly possessed the qualities of 
a great general, had great difSculty in learning how to pass the salute at 
the head of his army. 
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with ink in passing him the pen. Barras grew pale, and spoke 
not a word while depositing the black ball in the urn of those 
new infernal judges. Personally, he wished no ill to the king, 
but was drawn along by the force of circumstances. His object 
was to save the king, but to destroy royalty, in attempting 
which he suflercd himself to be subdued by the culpable 
example of others. Penetrated by a sense of the crime, he 
invoked an appeal to the people; but it was too late, — the 
homicidal axe awaited the august victims (52). 

While a representative of the people. Barras had been sent 
on a mission into the southern departments. 'Twas there that 
he became acquainted with Bonaparte (53), He had the tact to 
discover the talents of that man who has exercised so powerful 
an inAuence over my existence as well as his own. It is not 
for me to relate the events which took place at Toulon. History 
has charged herself with their publication, and that is enough 
for me my duty is to be silent. 

After the rising of the National Guard against the Convention, 
Barras had held the post of general of the troops of the division 
of Paris. Not feeling within himself the courage to repel 
force by force, he authorized Bonaparte to reap those sterile 
laurels. He gave up tiie command that had been confided to 
him to the young Corsican, whose enterprising character from 
henceforth began to be known. The pupil and rival of the 
famous Paoli now considered himself on the road to fortune 
and to glory ; he was anxious to attract attention, to inspire 
confidence; and soon the 13th Vendémaire enabled him to dis* 
play both his intelligenoe and his audacity. His success opened 
to him a new prospect for the future, but the unfortunate city 
(the second cradle of his military reputation,) presented to the 
eyes of afifrighted Frenchmen a spectacle the most sorrowful 
and deplorable. 

This act was enough, however, for those two men, impelled 
by a thirst for celebrity, and proud of having made the capital 
tremble. The moderation of the one and the foresight of the 
other had made the Frenchmen who were most resolutct in 
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opposing the acts of a power as feeble as it was arbitrary, lay 
down their arms. 

The several parties became calm, lamented their rashness, 
and came to an understanding with each other ; and the victors 
themselves, astounded at the sad results of their bloody success, 
could have wished an eternal veil to be drawn over so many 
political errors. But Frenchmen will never pardon the National 
Convention for giving orders to fire upon the people ; and the 
general himself incurred blame for having followed too promptly 
the barbarous orders transmitted to him by their authority. 

The victorious party had reduced to order the so-called rebels, 
and rejoiced at it. The carnage would have been much greater 
but for the harmony which subsisted between the two func- 
tionaries of power. The ambition of the first was satisfied ; the 
other sought occasion for the still further development of his 
courage. Unhappily, those two politicians agreed in their 
views, and people began to conceive that a young man thus 
ardent was capable of overthrowing nations ; he became the 
protégé of the Directors, and soon obtained a promise of pro- 
motion. But it was Barras, and Barras only, who showed any 
anxiety to fulfill the promise (54). 

Before this gloomy epoch the Terrorists of the " Mountain" 
had used all their eflforts to regain the sceptre which the deputy 
Tallien had so valiantly broken in pieces; they had sscredy 
conspired for the purpose of preserving their strength. 

"We must," said they, " foment discord among the sections» 
and rouse them to an insurrection, and then induce the most 
spirited party to blockade the Convention." Alas ! Paris will 
long remember the fruits of that sad day's work, whose chances 
were all calculated with as much coolness as mystery ! It 
appears that one of the most famous generals who figured 
among the opponents of the government was pretty thoroughly 
initiated into the secrets of the revolters ; but who, at the mo- 
ment of executing the plot, hesitated to commence a civil war, 
and gave up the command to another. This honest man after- 
wards reaped the sad wages of his rare moderation (55). The 
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capital began to assume a less sombre aspect. Yet a terrible 
scarcity prevailed which added something to the existing dis-* 
contents. Nevertheless the people remained quiet. In the 
provinces there was more agitation, and the war in La Vendee, 
never yet wholly extinguished, seemed now to assume new 
vigor. ' It was resolved to pacify this province, if possible, and 
General Hoche was deputed to undertake that famous negoti* 
ation. He was well known; his modesty was universally 
praised. 

A decided republican, his manners were agreeable, and 
although at times his duty compelled him to issue stern orders, 
he endeavored to modify their execution. He was shocked at 
the violence, the burnings and proscriptions in the western 
departments, and could foresee no end to them ; and yet he was 
ever ready to do justice to the courage and talent of the rebel 
chiefs. He pitied the unhappy peasantry, who were merely 
led on by the more designing ;— towards the masses, he felt a 
merciful disposition. He sometimes even saved the lives of 
rebel officers taken with arms in their hands. He offered pro- 
tection to the old men, women and children. 

Often did he seek to resign the command of this army, but 
could not prevail on the government to grant him his dismission. 
He wept over the barbarities committed by his soldiers, whose 
rage he found it impossible to restrain, and through whose vio- 
lence he had often seen, in the heat of combat, the blood of inno* 
cent prisoners spilt. His authority could not restrain these terri- 
ble executions. His instructions were decided and formal— 
" War to the castle — peace to the cottage J^* 

This unhappy country presented nothing but a scene of de- 
vastation ; death stared every one in the face, and almost every 
town exhibited to the eye of the spectator nothing but smoking 

• It is well known that the deputy Tallien suggested to Greneral Hoche 
to solicit of the government the pardon of the emigrants who were made 
prisoners at Quiberon. The general immediately proceeded by post to 
Paris, but the pardon which he demanded for the sufierers was pitilessly 
refused. 
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rains. For five years in this afflicted region had crime suc- 
ceeded to crime, and disaster to disaster. Hoche sought to heal 
these evils, to re-establish tranquillity, industry and confidence ; 
but the thing was impossible. He aimed, by means of a pacifi- 
cation with the principal chiefs, to rescue those provinces from 
the desolations which had prevailed there ever since the com- 
mencement of the civil wars. It became the honor of the 
French name to treat with good faith the principal officers of 
the Vendean army. The young hero exhibited towards them 
the frankness and candor of a good man, not that republican 
haughtiness and austerity which were then so much in fashion ; 
and his mission was crowned with signal success. 

For a long time the royalists had demanded the recall of the 
son of Louis XVI., but in vain ; they had ofiered to lay down 
their arms as the price of his restoration, and it is preteftded 
that such a clause was introduced among the secret articles of 
the treaty ; but as the deputy Sevestre had publicly announced 
the death of the young king to the National Convention, the 
Vendeans could not insist upon his being transferred to the 
head-quarters of their army. All, therefore, which could now 
be done by the parties was a promise of mutual oblivion of the 
past, a simple exchange of prisoners, and the complete submis- 
sion of the insurgent departments to the laws of the Republic. 
And thus did those Frenchmen at length return to their homes 
and firesides who had so long been fighting against their bre- 
thren. Fanaticism undoubtedly had armed and impelled many 
of them in that bloody strife, and tended to prolong that terrible 
conflagration which had raged for such a length of time, in 
spite of the profound experience of the general-in-chief, who 
used all his efibrts to check its progress. But Hoche by con- 
tinued exertions finally succeeded in extinguishing a volcano 
which menaced France with constantly recurring eruptions. 

I often received news from the Mentor of my son.* I was 

• Hoche bore a singular affection for the son of Madame de Beauhar- 
nais. It was in the school of that general that young Eugene acquired the 
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related to persons whom he loved, and who delighted to witness 
the growing reputation of the pacification of La Vendée. 
After the conclusion of the treaty of peace, he hastened to com- 
municate to us some very interesting details respecting the 
famous Charrette. Hoche praised his courage, and admired 
his modesty. In one of the interviews which took place be- 
tween them, after the usual compliments and some reciprocal 
felicitations upon their exploits. Charrette said to him :— 
" General, you conduct a treaty in good faith, while your go- 
vernment makes a merit of having none ; you seek to establish 
peace in La Vendée, while the Committee of Public Safety is 
not animated by the same sentiments ; imposture and knavery 
compose the policy of its members ; frankness and straightfor- 
wardness characterize yours. General, lend me your ear. We 
are both Frenchmen, serving, it is true, under different banners, 
but not the less men of honor. Mark me ! France will see us 
both fall in this struggle ; I shall perish for having trusted to 
your promises, and you, young warrior ! you will die a 
victim to that glory with which you have covered yourself by 
signing this capitulation (56)." 

These last words made a singular impression upon the mind of 
General Hoche (57) ; he inferred from them, that the civil war 
would be renewed. Before this, he could not believe in the 
dissimulation of those whom he was serving ; but now, the 
idea that he was but the principal agent of a mere party, who 
was using him for their own selfish purposes, humbled his 
pride and shocked his sensibility. He regarded as inviolable 
the terms to which La Vendée had subscribed, and could not 
support the thought that, in spite of himself, he was to become 
a perjurer; and this apprehension troubled him. In vain did 
he seek to banish it from his mind — it constantly returned upon 
him and with augmented force. And soon did this modem 
Bayard perceive the sad reality, that he was but a chief without 

first rudiments of the military art which, in after life, he greatly adorned 
as well by his bravery as by his mild and generous conduct. 
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power, invested only with an honorable title, that his mission 
had had no other effect than to create divisions among the 
higher officers of the royalist army ; that the most solemn 
promises were not fulfilled ; that are and sword must still con- 
tinue their ravages, and that, ere long, the scourge of war must 
annihilate his last hope of a reconciliation. 

Hoche himself could not be faithless to his word ; yet his 
solemn promise was violated, not by him, but by men who 
prided themselves in the title of republicans. This was sufficient 
to inspire him with the courage to utter his complaints to the 
Directory. He presented his claims to that famous tribunal 
with the pride of a Roman, without weakness and without 
shame — with the firmness of a Frenchman, without fear and 
without reproach. As a recompense for the great services he 
had rendered, he died, it is said, the death of Socrates (58). 

I deeply felt his loss ; I had conceived for the brave warrior 
such a particular esteem that many of my friends conjectured 
that my marriage with him was near at hand. 

I did, indeed, look upon the general with a feeling of kindness; 
but how could he inspire me with the sentiment of love ? I 
was well aware of his attachment forx Madame de Pont-Bellan, 
....*; the modest "Zûz«ro"t had saved her in La Vendee. 

Had he been free to dispose of his heart, I presume I might 
have made an easy conquest of it, but I limited myself merely 
to being his friend, his confidante ; and I may possibly have 
had the good luck to influence some of the generous actions 
with which his military career abounded, and to which his un- 
happy end has imparted an unextinguishable brilliancy. 

For the wife of the representative Tallien, I entertained a 
real esteem, and our friendship soon became inseparable. I 
shared all her griefs and all her pleasures ; Madame de Cabarrus 
then shone in the midst of the most select circles. Paris was 
proud of a woman who then constituted the principal charm of 

• She afterwards married an aid-de-camp of General Hoche. 
I Madame de Beauharnais used to call him thus in private. 
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society. Luxury began to reappear ; the republican costume 
was eclipsed by the splendor and frivolity of the new fashions. 
Assemblies were better composed, and our modern Luculluses 
undertook to establish the ton of good company, by improving 
their toilette and purifying their language. Nevertheless, their 
common and borrowed manners only showed that they were 
yielding to the force of circumstances (59). 

Tallien, however, did not sympathize with their sombre 
authority ; he had frankly renounced his first principles, and, 
ashamed of the name of Jacobin^ served under the colors of no 
party.* He wished to maintain the republic, but was opposed 
to making new sacrifices to consolidate it. He had a sensitive 
soul ; he was susceptible of pity, and daily struck from the lists 
of proscription, victims who had been condemned by the re- 
volutionary laws.t These acts of mercy were often the work 
of his wife ; she never applied to him in vain. Every unfor- 
tunate family well knew, that to effect an erasure from those 
lists, or a restoration of their goods, it was sufficient to obtain 
the recommendation of that beautiful Spaniard. 

Many flattered her with vain promises of rewards for her 
friendship, but her soul was too generous to think of making a 
fortune in so base a way. When, afterwards, she found her- 
self surrounded by the many whom she had obliged, and who 
were just and wealthy enough to testify their acknowledgments 
for her favors, she employed the evidences of their gratitude in 
relieving the widow and the orphan whom she found without 
support. Such was that woman whom calumny has not failed 
to pursue, and whose most generous actions it has sought to 
poison. What do I say ? If Tallien had not been smitten 

* It must not be forgotten that it is perhaps more praiseworthy to riie 
nobly from a fall, than to have been constantly irreproachable ; and that it 
is difficult not to lose one's course, when the only way to the open sea is 
shrouded by storms and tempests. 

t He was of that small number who do good in secret, and blush to be 
known. 
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by her charms, I affirm that the memorable 9th Thermidor 
would not have broken the iron sceptre of the modern Marius.* 

Without that movement in favor of liberty, millions of heads 
would have fallen beneath the revolutionary axe ; and who can 
tell where, or how the torrent could have been checked, when 
once it should have burst its banks ? The generations which 
are to come after us, will owe their existence to the good un- 
derstanding which then reigned between Madame de Cabarrust 
and the representative Tallien. God formed that union in order 
to put an end to the excesses of those monsters, who had 
drenched France with blood ; if, afterwards, the influence of 
that happy and beneficent pair, became great with the Direct- 
ory, it was but one of the miracles which Providence saw fit 
to work. Unable, without the aid of others, to combat the 
hydra of the Revolution, they at least did something towards 
taming the monster. Barras seconded them with all his power. 
The wise are of opinion, that this director had to reproach 
himself with but slight faults, while occupying the eminent post 
which chance had given him. Ah, who cares for the absurd 
stories, which at that epoch were in circulation about him ? 
The duty of a writer is to despise the popular weapons of ridi- 
cule, and to employ himself about the facts which he is to nar- 
rate. Without the intimate union and co-operation of those 
three persons, w^ho moved together towards the same object, 
the termination of our woes, our Revolution, the living image of 
Saturn, would have ended by devouring all her children. 

" 'Tis not merely the zeal of friendship which actuates me ; 
I have been an eye-witness of the facts I am retracing ; I have 

* Tallien would doubtless have accomplished the same result soon, from 
his mere opposition and hatred to the decemvirs ; but on being made ac- 
quainted with the danger which threatened Madame de Fontenay, he 
brought on the crisis sooner by several days, than he otherwise would. 

f " If," said Josephine, "I wished to speak of a lady peculiarly dear to 
my heart— one of those friends, who, as Cicero says, make prosperity 
brighter and adversity more tolerable — I should name Madame Tallien, at 
present Princess of Chimine" 
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a personal knowledge of many others, which I ought not now 
to bring to light ; they are, it is true, present to my memory, 
but 'tis not time to draw aside the veil of mystery which hides 

them Tallien and you, Madame Cabarrus (60), 

worked for yourselves and posterity, and you can expect no- 
thing from your cotemporaries, but indifférence and ingrati- 
tude. . . . 

" Qui sert son pays, sert souvent un ingrat." 

Too happy still, if they would but cease to persecute you for 
the future ! Yes, they are the men who owe their lives to you, 
and who will probably pursue you with the utmost hatred, and 
prove your most implacable foes. 

Je connais trop les grands ; dans le malheur amis, 
Ingrats dans la fortune, et bientôt ennemis, 
Nous sommes de leur gloire, un instrument servile, 
Rejette par didain dès qu'il est inutile, 
Et brizé sans pitié s'il devient dangereux. 

My time was thus spent in the bosom of friendship ; I de- 
lighted to recur, in memory, to the different scenes of my life! 
"Too fortunate moments," said I to myself, "did you but fur- 
nish me an occasion to perform some acts of beneficence ! I 
then would show to the unfortunate, that the ancient virtues of 
the French are not yet wholly banished from all hearts !" In 
the midst of the terrible revolutionary whirlwind, there were 
some souls that knew how to guard themselves against breath- 
ing the deadly vapor of that horrible contagion, which threat- 
ened from time to time to consume Paris and the departments. 
Since the death of the best of kings, France was governed in 
turn by the different factions, which succeeded each other with 
rapidity ;* and well might the good man, in the bitterness of his 

• How did men conduct themselves in this revolution? Afler having 
obtained all that was to be expected from a modification of the monarchical 
power, and when the revolution seemed settled upon a solid basis-— when, 
in short, they had a compass to steer by, across an ocean covered with 80 
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soul, exclaim with the preacher, " O Josiah ! Happy lived we 
under the shadow of thy name ; to us thou wast like the rose, 
the beauty of spring, like the lily which showeth its queenly 
whiteness beside the pure running waters, like the incense of 
Arabia beneath the summer's sun. How hath the strong man 
fallen who saved the people of Judah ? Let us weep for the 
Lord's anointed, who hath been taken from us by reason of 
our iniquities." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I COME now to the time when my destiny was to change. 
Since the death of my husband, my heart had dwelt upon the 
recollection of those dreadful events which had decimated 
France, and plunged so many families into mourning and obli- 
vion. The image of my lost happiness, revealing itself to me 
as I reflected that M. de Beauharnais had intended again to 
unite himself to me, seemed, even in the midst of my misfor- 
tunes, to betoken a more happy future. I avoided all display, 
and thus found my situation supportable. Happy to be free, I 
felt a repuguance to contract another marriage. But my destiny 
did not so will it. It was my habit to look for a more favora- 
ble change, and this expectation seemed justified by my fortunes. 
Besides, I had, on the ashes of my husband, vowed never to 
give my hand to a man unworthy of him, or of the rank I had 
held in society. I closed my ears to the proposals which a 
certain republican minister made me ; and yet, it was written 
in Heaven, that I should be united to a man who was one day 

many shipwrecks, certain ambitious ones got possession of power, turned 
the strength of the people against themselves, and committed scenes the 
most shocking and deplorable, which were, whatever the pretext, nothing 
but execrable crimes. 
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to enchain Europe to his victorious car, and that, like Esther, 
1 should prostrate myself at the feet of another Ahasuerus, and 
aid him to escape from the blind counsels of those who would 
have persuaded him to exterminate wholly the men who re- 
mained faithful to their legitimate kings (61). 

Beinjf, one day, on a visit at Madame Chat*** Ren***'fl, 
while sitting by a window, I was looking at some violets, of 
which my friend took the greatest care, when, suddenly, the 
famous Bonaparte was announced. Why, I was unable to 
tell, but that name made me tremble; a violent shudder seized 
me on seeing him approach. I dared, however, to catcl^the 
attention of the man who had achieved so easy a victory over 
the Parisians. The rest of the company looked at him in si- 
lence. 

I was the first to speak to him. " It seems to me, citizen 
general," said I, " that it is only with regret that you have 
spread consternation through the capital. Should you reflect, 
for a moment, upon the frightful service you have performed, 
you would shudder at its consequences." " 'Tis quite possi- 
ble," said he; " but what is your idea, madame ? The military 
are but automata, to which the government gives such motions 
as it pleases ; they know nothing but to obey. The sections 
are quite happy — I have managed them. The most of my 
guns were charged only with powder. I only aimed to give 
the Parisians a small lesson ; '//«, besides^ my seal that I have 
set upon FranceJ*^* The calm tone, the imperturbable sang- 
froid with which Bonaparte recounted the massacre of so many 
of the unhappy citizens of Paris, roused my indignation. 
" These light skirmishes," said he, " are but the first corusca- 
tions of my glory." 

• At another period, Bonaparte, speaking of the affair of the 13th Ven- 
demaire, expressed himself very nearly in the same manner; and in the 
mid:>tof a recital he gave of that event, he let fall these remarkable words: 
— ^" I took care to let the insurrectionary troops have the streets which best 
enabled them to save themselves, and gain the Boulevards." 
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"Ah !" said I, " if you are to acquire glory at such a price, 
I would much rather count you among the victims." Fichegru 
was present at this conversation. It soon passed to another 
subject, and the thoughtful and reserved manner of the latter 
general sufficiently showed that he did not applaud the terrible 
hopes which this ambitious young man entertained. Each one of 
the company then expressed himself freely, and the news of the 
day was discussed without reserve. ** Have you heard," said a 
deputy, " the news from the faubourg St. Germain ? A general 
of division has been appointed to the command of the army of 
thQ Rhine. A., a superior officer, is to replace S***, and it is 
rumored that a new army will soon be directed towards Italy." 

Bonaparte showed some surprise ; he was then ignorant that 
he was to be called by the Directory to fill the last important 
post. 

** It is a vast field to cultivate," exclaimed the child of vic- 
tory; "happy the man who shall undertake it!" — but imme- 
diately recovering himself, as if he had committed an indiscre- 
tion, he said, in a tone full of politeness : " Ladies, I do not think 
my stay in France will be much prolonged ; I want to under- 
take a pilgrimage to our Lady of Loretto;^^ and added with a 
smile, " my purpose shall be to make you stare at my won- 
ders." He hardly knew how to get out of such a strange di- 
lemma ; the rest of the company joked him about his projects, 
and the time passed off rapidly and agreeably. 

At the moment of leaving, however, he repeated, "I am a 
stranger to all the crimes of the French Revolution ; pray, regard 
me as merely a soldier of the 13th of Yendémaire (62). I 
planned and executed a wise and complicated manœuvre, but I 
was forced to employ a little artifice; it was not a war of tac- 
tics, but of extermination ; some victims were required ; I could 
only diminish their number. Besides, the great men who sig- 
nalize themselves in revolutions, must never abandon their work 
until it is finished and consolidated, for there will always be 
found enough who are secretly ambitious to overthrow the 
VOL. I. — 10 
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moral edifice which good n^en erect. I have from my youth 
adopted the maxim, ' that he who is a/raid of being deceived^ 
can never be Mufficiently on his guard f for he iê often the 
moat 80 when he is entrapped.^ " 

Party spirit never discovers any obstacles, aod prejudice 
adopts at once whatever flatters it, without calcaiation, and 
without reflection.* 

Such was the line of conduct which Bonaparte appeared to 
prescribe to himself. Time alone could show whether this young 
lover of glory would have the good luck, and above all, the 
power to chain it to his car. 

[ was of the number of privileged persons who composed 
the society of the Directors ; I always had some favor to ask for 
unfortunate emigrants ; I went daily to plead tlieir cause at the 
palace of the Luxembourg. 

Among them Barras was the most easy of approach. The 
next day after my flrst, and too famous meeting with Bonaparte, 
this director said to me: "I am about to propose to yon, 
madame, something to your advantage. For a long time you have 
thought only of the business of others; it is time you should 
be occupied about your own. — I want to make you to marry 
the little Bonaparte, whom I have just got appointed general^ 
in-chief, and to whom I have given the business of conquering 
Italy." I was surprised at the proposal; it by no means met 
my approbation. " Do you really think of that?" said I to the 
director ; "your project is inconceivable." — ^" Pray, reflect upon 
it," replied Barras; "I give him a new country to conquer! 
Bonaparte will easily, and in a short time, make his fortune 
there ; he has the Italian character, and is of course ambitious ; 

* When the political machine has got out of order, it takes ages so to 
refit and arrange its parts as to make it move on with order and regularity. 
Thousands of men must perish before anyone will be found adroit enough, 
powerful enough, or politic enough to give to everything a regular move- 
ment. 'Tis only when men become tired of cutting each other's throats 
that they acknowledge their past opinions were but chimeras and their 
vehemence a scourge. 
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I discoTered in him a tone of assurance and exaggeraied pre- 
tension, which injnred him greallv in mj estimation. The more 
I studied his charxter, the more I discorered the oddities lor 
which I was at a loss lo aocount; and at length he inspired me 
with so much arersion, that I ceased to ireqnent the house of 
Madame Chat*^*^ Ren***, where he spent his erenings. We 
aiet several times at Tallien's ; the more I sought to aroid his 
presence, the more he. seemed to multiply himself in my way. 
I mentioned it confidentially to Madame Tallien, and what wai 
■y surprise to hear her say : ** Josephine ! listen to my secret. 
I myself chose a husband from gratitude, but his kind alien- 
lions to me, and the ascendency which I have been able to exert 
Ofer him, would make me unworthy of myself, should I listen 
lo the Toice of ambition. I shall not mention the source of the 
tmbitious schemes which have been spread before me« so foreign 
to my principle : suffice it to inform you, that the persons who 
tppear to interest themselves in my welfare advise me to quit 
the man who has bound me to his fortunes, and to attach my- 
•df to those of the modem Cheveri(Q3). I am so devoted to 
yon, that I most urge you to accept the offer you have received. 
One of two things you may be assured of; you will be sin- 
cerely attached to the general recommended by Barras, which 
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will certainly be a piece of personal good luck ; or your attach- 
ment to him will not be sincere, in which case, your children 
and yourself will at least partake of the advantages which the 
brilliant career he is destined to run must secure ; and thus a 
sense of gratitude on your part will supply that of friend- 
ship." .... 

Such advice as this, though I was far from expecting it from 
the woman I so much respected, necessarily led to serious re- 
flections. The idea of marrying a man whose enterprising 
character was already so manifest, made me fearful for the 
future ; and yet, when I thought of the benefits which might 
result to my children, every personal consideration vanished. 
An agreeable dream would sometimes bring to my ears the 
voice of my Eugene, calling for a protector. So long had I 
lived alone, and in widowhood, deprived of every hope, that 
in entering into a new union, I fondly imagined that adulation, 
homage, and pleasures, would attend my path. This illusion 
rendered me for a moment happy indeed : — Last awhile, fond 
dream ! Why canst thou not endure always ! ! 

But I still argued against Madame Tallien's project, though 
so feeble were the objections I opposed to her solid reasonings» 
that Bonaparte's assiduities began to be 4ess displeasing to me. 
I began even to discover a kind of charm in his conversation; 
by degrees my heart yielded, and I consented, at length, to 
marry the hero who was one day to conquer so many nations. 

Under a placid exterior I concealed a soul full of life and 
devotion to a loved object, but I felt a sort of pride in fully 
assuring myself of the reality of the attachment of a man «who 
evinced nothing but the tenderest regard for me ; and thus I 
carefully concealed my purpose from all my friends, even from 
Madame Chat*** Ren***. Often did that amiable and witty* 

* I never saw a face more calm, or one which so perfectly realized tbs 
idea of an angeUc being. She was seldom merry, but a pleasant smite 
was ever on her lips, and gave to her mouth a most graceful charm, 
Certainly, a woman might be prettier, but not handsomer. It would be 
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woman hazard to my face many adroit and searching ques- 
tions, the real object of which was to penetrate my thoughts ; 
but for the present, I merely manifested satisfaction at meeting 
Bonaparte. I was then in the habit of visiting the most distin- 
guished families of the nobility. The most of them, although 
despoiled of their titles, seemed not to have fallen from the rank 
they had once occupied. 

They still rigorously observed the rules of etiquette in the 
salons, I hesitated to let them know, that I had promised to 
unite my lot with that of the vanquisher of the sections ; such 
a disclosure would have deeply wounded my self-love, and sub- 
jected me to their reproaches, and so well did I dissemble the 
fact, that I escaped that humiliation. 

I myself sent to Bonaparte the letter from the Directory, 
offering him the command of the army of Italy (64). The 
title of general-in-chief flattered his vanity ; he saw himself at 
once invested with full power to direct all the military ope- 
rations of that army, and already believed himself, like Gengis 
Khan, called by his star to establish a universal monarchy.* 

He had but a few days to make his preparations for cross- 
ing the Alps ; and two days before his departure, he received 
the title of my husband. '* Yes, madame,'' said he, ''I swear 
to you, that I will be a second father to your children, and you 
shall never repent of the choice you have deigned to make. I 
devote to the execration of posterity, the one of us who shall 
be first to sunder the bands which unite us, woven not only 
by esteem and friendship, but by love." And, as if he wished 
to prove he was not ignorant that he owed to me his appoint- 

difficult, indeed, to unite in the same person a greater number of those 
qualities which captivate the heart, without disturbing the senses. She 
was a combination of ingenuousness, sharpened by wit and good humor ; — 
a calm tenderness, a secret spell impossible to be resisted, breathed through 
all she said or did. — Portrait of Madame Ckat*** Ren***, by Josephine' s oum 
hand. 

* "Promote him," said a certain general to the Directory, "or he will 
promote himself without you !" 
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ment to the command of the army of Italy, he said, on taking 
leave, *' Josephine, I owe you much, but I will either lose my 
head, or the world shall one day see me greater than it now 
expects." I then received his vows, which strengthened my 
own, and for a moment believed myself the happiest of woman- 
kind. 

This marriage produced a lively sensation in Paris. Many 
persons disapproved of it, and my own family expressed some 
murmurs and complaints, and indeed my only consolation was 
that whicli Tallien and his lady lavished upon me. 

Bonaparte left me an honorable title and a delicious abode at 
his residence (65), where I saw constantly the best company. 
I was visited by deputies and generals, but politics were 
banished from that circle, in which there reigned a prudent cir- 
cumspection, which excluded from among us all that could give 
umbrage to authority. 

The victories of Bonaparte were themes of conversation; 
each courier that arrived confirmed them (66) ; already had he 
conquered at Montenolte, Millenmo, Dego and Mondovi, 
The ramparts of Milan were already in sight of his army, 
and thousands of brave men were ready to mount and pass 
them. Bonaparte became master of Milan. The bulletins 
came so rapidly, that nothing was talked of but the general of 
the army of Italy."*^ He wrote me often, and in his letters en- 
treated me to come and grace his triumphs. I felt impatient to 
see him-— our meeting would be so welcome. 

Three months had scarcely passed since my union with this 
extraordinary man, and he had already surpassed all his lÎTads 
in glory. 

On receiving the news of the brilliant action at the bridge of 
Lodij where the French troops covered themselves with glory, 
orders were given to hasten my departure. 

In imagination, I was sketching that beautiful Italy which I 

* The army of Italy was insignificant when Bonaparte received the 
oommand of it from the Directory. — Note by Jotepkine. 
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was about to visit; it was a series of enchantments ; I wanted 
to make a drawing of every landscape I saw, such was my ad- 
miration of the beauty of natural scenery. In pas^sing the long 
chain of mountains uniting the Alps, my heart beat with vio- 
lence ; the sight of objects so new to me, the purity of the 
atmosphere, the richness and variety of the scenery, elevated 
my soul, and awakened all my enthusiasm. 

At length I saluted that land whose charms afterwards cost 
my son so many tears. I espied the Borromean Islands.* The 
dome of Milan appeared to me the finest and most magnificent 
temple in the universe. I addressed a fervent prayer to the 
God of my fathers for the prosperity of my husband and my 
children. 

My reception by the victorious general was enthusiastic. He 
had excited so much admiration throughout Lombardy, that his 
wife could not fail to awaken a lively curiosity among the 
Milanese, of whom he was the idol (67). 

The conqueror was quietly enjoying his triumphs, and the 
invincible army forgot, in this new Capua, the dangers and 
fatigues of the war. For my own part, I received my share of 
the public homage, but I remarked, at the time, that so strong 
was the preference among men of influence in favor of a Re- 
publics^ that it was almost impossible to make them adopt any 
other form of government. Bonaparte constantly flattered them 
with a promise of a constitution, and a decree of the Directory 
uniting them to the *' great nation." 

The project was adopted, but it was easy to see that they 
would endeavor to shake off the yoke which the conqueror 

* A cluster of small islands in Lago Maggiore, continental Sardinia. 

j* The Italian patriots had composed a republican hymn, in imitation of 
the Marseillaise, which was sung at their theatres, in the camp and in the 
okib«, the refrain of which was ^^ 

Del despotico portere 
^ Ite ai favio ivi qui editti ; 

Son del DQiiip primi cUitti, 
Tonalianza e liberta. 
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sought to impose upon them ; for it was perfectly clear that the 
Italians would prefer to govern themselves. Had the general 
known how to avail himself of this happy disposition of the 
Italians, he might have worn the iron crown of the Lombards, 
long before he did. All the neighboring states seemed to rise 
simultaneously at his voice. The name of the chief who had 
conquered Leghorn, was a talisman of marvelous power. 

In less than two months this new Hannibal was at the gates 
of the capital of the estates of the church ; they would have 
been opened to the French had Bonaparte willed it; for Rome 
but awaited him like another Numa, and was ready to submit 
humbly to his authority. 1 enjoyed and exercised a great in- 
fluence over the mind of the general ; I called his attention to 
the enormous difference that existed between the Romans of the 
17th and 18th centuries, and the Latins who founded the queen 
of cities, and became the masters of the world. The standard 
of the cross had taken the place of that of the great Pompey ; the 
tranquillity of the pontifical government had, for nearly two 
thousand years, depressed the courage of the descendants of 
Romulus. Pope Pius VI. was, of course, frightened at the pro- 
gress of the French troops towards his territory. He saw them 
already besieging the Vatican, and the prince of the church had 
reason to fear being shut up within the ramparts of St. Angelo. 

Had Bonaparte followed his original plan, he would have 
been constrained to exercise this cruel law of war. Neverthe- 
less, he would not flatter a prince whose throne he had eome 
to overthrow. His instructions were positive. The head of 
the Catholic faith was liable, at any moment, to receive fetters 
frofn the hands of the victor. Perhaps, from a sort of shame, 
the French government might have granted him the right of be- 
ing the spiritual head of a church rent by schisms ; but it was 
absolutely determined that he should ratify the civil constitution 
of the clergy, renounce all his tffiporal rights, and confine, him- 
self exclusively to the duties prescribed by the rig^l. Then, 
by way of compensation, the Directory might, pe^aps, con- 
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cede to him the modest title of the ^^ first bishop of the French 
Republic:' 

Such were the secret instructions from which the general of 
a victorious army was not to depart, from the day he should, 
like another Alaric, enter the Roman states.* 

My husband endeavored to soften the rigor of his instruc- 
tions towards the pope, and I am certain that I contributed much 
to that act of generosity, " I cannot,'* (wrote Bonaparte to the 
pope,) hold any kind of negotiation with you, unless you con- 
sent, on the spot, to the most enormous sacrifices. I wish to 
show the French government, that it is more profitable for them 
to draw contributions from Italy, than to afflict it with despair 
and death'* (68). 

The Romans of the present time are naturally superstitious ; 
the persecutions of Pius YI. alarmed the Catholics ; and the 
French general, instead of treating with him, was, in fact, pre- 
paring for him great resources for the future ; for he proved to 
the world, that an enemy who humbles himself before the 
French, finds them ever ready to lend him a helping hand. 

No sooner had the land of the Tarquins submitted to our 
arms, than civil dissensions broke out in the bosom of Romagna. 
The numerous insurrections extended to Lugo, a considera- 
ble town in the legation of Ferrara. The chief Italian cities 
trembled at our successes ; many of them leagued together, and 
called upon Marshal Wurraser to defend them. The old gene- 
ral, sure of the support of those warlike people, presented him- 
self before the French lines, and immediately the attack was 
commenced at all points. Wurmser attached a sort of glory 
to being the vanquisher of Bonaparte. 

Their first engagement was a bloody one, and the Austrian 

• In order to obtain an armistice, (it was signed at Milan,) the pope 
consented to cede to France the legations of Bologna and Ferrara. He gave 
up the town and citadel of Ancona, submitted to pay twenty millions, deli- 
vered up a hundred objects of art, selected in the museums of Rome, and 
more than six hundred manuscripts from the library of the Vatican, besides 
a costly cabinet of medals. 
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general remained master of the field of battte. My husband 
promised to be avenged ; but, in the interim, it was necessary 
to provide for the retreat of the French army, a large part of 
whom had fled in disorder, and were hotly pursued by the 
Germans. 

A moment sufficed to show the great man his true situation, 
and to enable him to comprehend it. One false step might have 
destroyed him forever. He took one which seemed extraordi- 
nary, that of immediately raising the siege of Mantua, and or* 
dering several of his generals to join him at Brescia. 

He could not forgive Marshal Wurmser ^or having beaten 
him. Said he to his troops >— ** This old captain, now more 
than eighty years old, gives us too much annoyance ; it belongs 
to you, my braves, to make him repose eternally upon his 
laurels." 

My husband multiplied himself, so to speak, at every pomt. 
At Lonadano, where he went to superintend in person an attack 
upon an Austrian division which menaced him, his exertions suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation. His presence of mind was 
wonderful. At length, a stroke of boldness and genius saved 
the French army. The battle of Castiglioni was one of the 
most splendid feats of arms that adorn the pages of history. 

This new triumph astonished Italy, and threw into the shade 
the principal part of Bonaparte's enemies. The first successes 
of the Austrians had awakened hopes at Cremona, Castel-Mag- 
giore and Ferrara; the agitators made an appeal to the people, 
and talked about re-conquering their liberty ; and while think- 
ing about avenging themselves on their oppressors, they dared 
insult the French commissioners in the gardens of the Medicis. 
A civil war was on the point of breaking out. On all sides men 
were rushing to arms : — " We must,** said they, " oppose the 
carrying away of the master-works of genius, the primary 
source of our riches and our glory!** Such was the general 
cry of the agitators. They trampled under foot the emblems of 
liberty and equality, and while Italy was losing her protecting 
divinities, the effervescence of the populace was carried to its 
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Utmost height. The people shed tears, and were touched with 
▼eneration for the antique statues which the victorious hands of 
the French were taking from their natal soil, to enrich our mu- 
seums at home.* 

Fame had spread the news of these successes of Bonaparte 
throughout Lombard y (69). 

The malcontents became quiet, and were afraid to provoke 
the tengeance of the conqueror. The most moderate and pru- 
dent party, those who were the friends of a constitutional liberty 
and of organic laws, such as could alone insure the trant^uillity 
of a state, united their efforts to obtain political power, and the 
Cjbalpine republic was spontaneously proclaimed as the means 
oi putting an end to the reign of anarchy. 

I was at Milan during the memorable campaign, in which 
Bonaparte triumphed so completely over Wurmser. " I have," 
wrote he to me, '* beaten him well, but I assure you, the old 
marshal was not well served by his officers, and the gold which 
I managed to distribute to certain favorites did him more hurt 
than the republican bayonets." 

After the battle of Roveredo, balls and concerts multiplied to 
infinity at Milan, whither Bonaparte came for the purpose of 
celebrating the anniversary of the foundation of the republic. 
One can hardly form any idea of the pomp and costly luxury of 
that triumphant ceremony. He had, in some sort, ordered it 
for the purpose of trying the strength of the Directory, aftdat the 
same time making a show of his own power. All the pretty Mila- 
nese women were on tiptoe for the honor of being presented to 
him. He noticed in the great box or logej of the Casino de recri- 
azione, a pretty Bolognaise, dressed in the colors that then con- 

• Posterity will hardly believe, tliat in a single campaign all Italy was 
conquered J three armies successively destroyed ; more than fifty colors cap- 
tared J 40,000 Austrians forced lo lay down their arms ; and that all these 
wonders were achieved by a general only twenty-seven years old, at the 
head of a French army of only 30,000 men. — Ménmrt» p&ur tervir à fK»- 
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stitutcd the universal cliarm. As she happened to be at my 
side, I perceived that he made a sign indicating his respect for 
the young stranger; and to please my husband, I even outdid 
him in eulogies upon that interesting woman. Her husband 
had fallen a victim in tiie late events that had taken place at 
Modenn. He was a member of the regency, and was now in 
prison for hïa political ofl'ences : she had come to me to inter- 
cede witli Bonaparte for his liberation. She finally obtained 
it, but upon a condition. Her father was all powerful at 
Bologna; Bonaparte exacted that tlie tricolor flag should be 
immediately raised upon the citadel of that town, and that a 
republic like that of Milan should be instituted without dela^ 

Pie was full of gayety for several days. He received vmn ' 
marks of respect, several Milanese girls, who came to present 
him with an elegant basket, the devices and emblems on which 
rendered it a beautiful ornament. I was charged with the duty 
of making his acknowledgments for this homage. At the same 
time, he forbade the admission to his presence of a certain terres- 
trial divinity who had rode through the city elevated on a car, in 
the midst of shouts of viva la republica francese, '* Ladies," 
said he, with an air of good nature, on returning to the palace, 
** to-day is the day for making calls among the Milanese. Liberty 
should not go out of her temple, and consequently the Goddess 
of Reason will remain veiled in the midst of these laughing 
children of Momus." 

The French general was in the habii of thus charming away 
his leisure moments ; but he soon became tired of what he 
called his inaction, and returned t(^ his camp in the midst of his 
soldiers. His presence electrified and aroused them to confront 
new perils.* Meanwhile seditious movements took place at 
Ferrara, Bologna and Modena. The inhabitants of the last 

* Cijcsar, observing that all the pikes of liis soldiers emitted sparks, did 
not stop to inquire the cause of the phenomenon, but immediately ex- 
claimed, " Forward, heaven promises us the victory!" Thus does a msa 
of genius make every circum8tanccKX)ntribute to the end he has in view^— • 
Etprit de Madame Nedcer, 
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■lentknied city made a hasty attempt to rebuild their feeUe 
ramparts. Bonaparte appeared in their midst like a thunder- 
bolt; overthrew its ancient govemment, and established another, 
and ordered that all the principal places should unite together 
bja firm league. Proclamations were then c'rculatcd ihrough- 
mtt Italy, in which Bonaparte openly censured the agents of 
âwû discord. ** My honor," said he, " will be tarnished in the 
ejres of the French nation, should I not put a stop to the dia- 
Ofders which subsist among you. I am the enemy of villains 
and the robbers who lead them. I will shoot those who at- 
leiBpt to overthrow social order, and are bom only to be the 
opprobrium and curse of society. Whatever may be your 
ojMnions, no one shall be judged but by due process of law ; 
but property must be everywhere respected." 

Bonaparte, it will be seen, endeavored to overthrow those 
popular* despots who had taken the place of the regencies. . . . 
But unhappily the Revolution had, as a certain distinguished 
democrat once said, already begun to make the tour of the 
world. 

It had introduced into Europe a new order of things, and 
randered all the bands which had united civilized nations. 
The people had got tired of so many divergences from the old 
way, and quiedy waited for the result of the deliberations of 
their new Cortes. In many respects, Bonaparte vigorously 
seconded Vhe projects of the Directory, and his heart was filled 
with vengeance from the time of the taking of Leghorn. In 
opening communications with the country of his birth, he gra- 
tified ancient resentments; he determined to prevent Paoli from 
assuming the title of Viceroy of Corsica. — *'It belongs to me 
and me only," said he, " to be the arbiter of the destiny of my 
own country," and immediately ordered general Gentili to as- 
sist the insurgents, and put the strangers to flight. 

He affected to pity Paoli (70) : — "He is a great man," said 
he : " I owe him a debt of gratitude ; but that generalissimo 
might have immortalized himself. How came he to trust to 
the sincerity of the English .^" ^^ 
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In seeking protection at the hands of those lucky Islanders, 
he despaired of his country's safety, and imposed on her a new 
Theodore (71). "This is enough; — I now feel myself re- 
leased from all obligation towards him. I mean to force him, 
in accelerating the fall of Elliott, to demand a second time, an 
asylum among the enemies of the continent. This man shall 
live as an outlaw, wlio for a time alfected to live as a sove- 
reign." Such was his language to the Directory, announcing 
to them the fact that the tricolor flag had taken the place of 
the British ensign. 

The general, incessantly employed in sustaining the glory of 
the French name, pushed with vigor the siege of Mantua, where 
Wurmser was shut up. Not that he feared the field marshal 
Alvinzi, who had the command of the Austrian army ; but he 
had lost ground, and feared that the enemy, by concentrating 
his forces, might attack him and gain some advantage. He 
consulted Augereau. The two heroes of Lodi met, and the 
interview aroused the courage of the soldiers. Though fortune 
then seemed inconstant, the exhortations of the chiefs awakened 
the courage of the troops ; they rushed to their standards, and 
marched against the enemy. In vain did the new recruits fal- 
ter before the enemy's batteries, that vomited death amidst their 
ranks ; in vain did they seek to fly and get out of their line^ 
they were carried on in spite of themselves, and forced to reap 
the laurels of Areola. • 

In that action even the bravest lost courage, and seemed to 
despair; but Augereau, the intrepid Augereau, rushed forward, 
and planted the rallying sign at the extremity of the bridge; the 
enemy's batferies redoubled their fire, and now the cries of the 
wounded and dying rang in the ears of Bonaparte. Consult- 
ing only his courage, anxious to imitate the noble example of 
Augereau, he exclaimed : " Soldiers ! are you not the conquer- 
ors of Lodi ? — The enemy is but two' steps off, — rush through 
this trifling space, and victory is ours !" And with the word 
he advanced — he rushed forward, and, for the moment, seemed 
to overawe the enemy, who had just made a sortie. The trif 
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color flag met their ejes ; bot alas, our bart ftoeralu W0sn ^ 
ready among the dead or woonded: death had mown dftwn the 
éiite of the braTe ; it had TÎaîted e^ery raak^ aad th«; âaM of 
battle resoonded with the groaiu of FmnckmuM enuih^d hy lb* 
bolU 

My hosbaod was toached by dut auoaCMHi &t ùtét difmt/ptê 
under his immediate eomraandr which wm OMet esf/iii«4 Uf ihéf 
enemy's fire, and when he law Genitrài ijtsM^»* hàHr wtw> wm 
hia intimate friend, anfiiiah wa* depuKitfl m. dm «i;^^^ Uaatt0tfi 
— in a moment, he himaeit. earreii tm^hl -vy ve^ t^sUfu^ fU^kM 
of the French, was thrown iata a <ur«»>Lr ami a«u f#vf '^ #;)c/4; 
deTotedneas of a coounoa athuUfgr^ va#^ «nmi^ >v ju« ««H. »«ki 
reaened him from a heap oc wuuute^ «:v^ ;A7 ««n^f^H 'Af^iwtir 
around him, there we«ûi aarr-i VKn. va. «ul <v^ ;tu^ uirm 'Wtann^MW 
which he was prquriiic ^ Eamoe. 

His repotaôoa waft jaiiiculj aMpvtnu^ 17 iiur i««»uyi«r «^ 
tion. He mi^u hare fcoesi iif^ uiwi u :uit v/w^. v«^ j|4 
been so djapmeii, ami lu» ±:eruiit ^^>si vWimfi vm ^ ^i^^i M 
Austrian poffiâixu piscaaaiti!;! iiaL u» rvUit hi^r »i(i 4i>»^. Iv 
obtain an ad taxais», ^u- uinat^Ofi/. Um luuufAs^wi ^^ «4^^ 
vas fond oc ôslixc ii««l». ii( v-^l «.ii»-» h^ m;^»uvi»f t; yf %0 
French jo&;Â. • I^jjx. vwjn t^timr ' e^«i i#t, ' ^ <*s<#ii 4>^i/ 
any by ior» wiase:'^ vupiuul J^ v^i ' ^4i( tu^ ^^a «>i>i>V 
experienced 21 iLi'Ui v » «ru»n t^r.â^-^'gU 

My LfifUiâî KaL ne i. •^wrt-ar tr%ftt X^^Ti^mu^ i^ mj^mji^ 
■siniiM'incd vi 3ie sumvAiiUi» u&;i; tt-s^t^ ^t^»*^ '"^ v/ IM 

by treasB^ wnL w>v»>:ci». ri:^»r»; >rv»â^j./t^ %.é^.^ <«•» 1 ii»v<#^ 
a pnsii'ii-.T .nig» gt«vsnm#g':i - -r»/^," «««/ ;^. ^rrvMN*; k^^a^^ ' » .^>»» 
ever I wifei.* «saii je a tj-, ' ^ r,Aft« .a<s.^ « ^^j^.ê*- 4 b^ 
FrencL pîn^ut iÇL-aif ;->rs. . y^t^-.^,.- ,4* .^w^.- yl^^^-^^/i 

I have .JL^I^irL LViJl ^JSLs^v^^ r.*- c»*^^^ « ^^^ / *s-^ ^ 
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man as I am ; but I have still loftier views, and I cannot govern 
in Italy." 

His mind was intent on pursuing his destinies. *' I must*' 
(he wrote me), *' have the fortress of Mantua; I must have it, 
madame, and then the happy Bonaparte, crowned with honors 
and conquests, will hasten to forget, at your side, the dangers 
he has encountered." 

This dispatch was from Verona, and a few days afterwards 
the news of the victory of Rivoli quieted my anxiety, and re- 
animated my hopes. — This is what he told me : "I am going 
to triumph over General Alvinzi; I shall be master of all Italy, 
and feel certain of extending my conquests to the last boulevard 
remaining to the Austrians. Still, I have some fears. But, 
Dolus au virtus quis in hoste requirat?^^* 

This letter was sent me at the moment I had received news 
from France, revealing to my mind the certainty of my hus- 
band's approaching ruin. By means of a faithful agent, I ena- 
bled him to foresee it, and urged him to attempt a bold stroke. 
He instantly put an end to the armistice, laid a snare for the 
field-marshal, and compelled him, in some sort, to go and defend 
his humbled honor before his natural judges. He was accused 
of treason, but wad only unlucky. Bonaparte having gained 
over one of his counselors, he was drawn into that state of 
false security, which left the French general a few moments of 
time to adjust his affairs. This was enough to produce his ac- 
cusation. The Emperor showed himself more just than his 
enemies, and made him Commander-in-chief of the army of 
Hungary. 

The Nestor of the Austrian army was shnt up in Mantna, 
where, for eight months, he had kept in check a large part of 
the French army. 

The numerous sorties had cost each side thousands of men. . 
Bonaparte saw himself compelled to pause for a time before 
this obstacle ; but from the succinct accounts furnished him by 

* "In fighting an enemy who cares whether it be by courage or fttndf 



him seeret ageats m the iBfwVr mw^tKàn^ im mtaatumr h^ în^xmà 
out that a honiUe Êmine and a. pestiieniiai tiumsum wwti àsakf 
making the isost hocribie rsmf^s^ sad that cbi» wksaiMïsii ouwCr 
from motiTes of iKie hmnamcf, «loa <?apiaiia(iK. On chm ^fwa^ 
«km the Cooqiieiorrii«w«d hinueiir* çmemn*^ Tbit^ entuiiiuHM 
he napooed wete honorable t» the iUiiKcrume wiwvûir^ orim boii 
forced his waj tfanooeh. the C^miimi WitkA^ Btsmt^sirr: kMW 
ibMl Boaihen of Fieneh. esawemm w^rrt «line no at th^ ".i^ f . If* 
wanted to save thmu hoc w^io3£^ln«t ^rim mi^tut. itwim^r 
•ded him ao loOoiots:; — •'*'Ck.«e ^««leea tl^iuniiR^t:. ^ dMiOfn^ 
nry, a kaodred or ori» éuBnam^ ^aul ii9<^ the ùvaasa. \r:uw rtae 
diey aball oot be rûnxBfL ftior due .ncmumn «io^^ftietu: 7^11 iPiifc 
•ave the Ureo •€ riie imÉsiD^f iniias»^ -vluv 9iil ^ne 'ta r d^uMi» 
yoB lor il, aaé fee in ynn ^ iheciinr- WMMstPAfe -i\ ott^iMfir 
upon the Diieemv^'ao t» Tnnr j»t. numiiii'iK :: titft istu^ t;>A«t iCr 
poaterîtf , owice yvss. rkksBOL -hsj^ ixuvm: jma: 'turn, jmmc uu>jt^:fftf 
win aypliMrf irMar miuieciniiiL.'^ 

Aa aid-dencHBD mm jmmmsûaaearr «mr ie ^ '«joiretf. t? «luvoa 
thii eoafideadfiu. «tugno^a ivio iwiîv^»»^ n ite ib.ucfvriat fitiii^ 
id, al the ■hokhx: le aat nistemnii*^ ui» f.-ffitiiQi. -it' w <tf. irv 4ff>^ 
Ifterue apfuo. iie ussc Jiffani» u: tniiamtii^ ta tAmuait.»/t t:ii>4m«r 

Haviitff ^semrnie naasi^ ti* tie ^nxy^sftv tt t ttt i w.. jbvtuitffctffie 
thftte imaisfoocr vtauU.: tie «iniie tiî tie ^««utfuuiuet 
ifae jB?fx .WÎ tie vitnunt- »'ie ftiKiCM^ tiesu. aiuvt^ 
Tie 2iiiffw;tfirr :Kt;f3tsu^ tie ietuur fmr: -u! tiitmi : 
Ae capaao»c muus» «■eve ni i^ni: uune. mtfi iKoe tie vt.t:««<uuii 
•f hrSaas «bc ^eiminiixa. kmiiviten' a*, l'orife. 

TW IJMçiuu»» «tn»ve viti. i»eL tiliier tt- <n»titri»e tie imm»»^ 
10 he dwnfiwtC ii' iSfwmytent. Oie tif tinj» |m»pttbet ii çn* 
hia ^ «unmne w hui'**:ut. !7*ie puule* jvy ^'d^ ^' itf 
.beîçiii^iiiit lie Trvu*n. |#eupe agaiL ueie-vec lie?UM»«ivt* tsavei;. 
ttimi tsitie aiiC pHÊta^i h ie«r tiay^ viU. tut. I 
Jinr tL tut aitiieutiAni: ant fsindtuffuot. XHiriur al^ ai>- 
1 imt; iffftm auMmiaieiv at i^avn^. l/nmen» auL I'iittfauttt. 

BL.flU— ii 
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^c, and conversed with his friends on subjects relating to him. 
I had contributed not a little to stimulate their zeal in repelling 
the Tyrolcse, who had had the audacity to present themselves 
at the gates of Milan. Much agitation prevailed in that city, 
but such was my ascendency over the Italians, that neither the 
clergy nor nobility dared receive them, and the people them- 
selves, whgm I had taken care to conciliate by presents, re- 
mained tranquil, and kept about their usual labors. Bonaparte 
thanked me for the manner in which I had watched over his 
interests. '* At another time, madame," said he, '* I shall be 
able, without any fear, to intrust you with the government of a 
state ; make a vow that your husband shall arrive at supreme 
power ; then, Josephine," added he with a smile, " T will let 
you have a deliberative voice in my councils ; — but as for the 
key to my treasures, you shall never have that." 

I had scattered the evidences of my good will with some 
profusion, and my customary expenses had increased ; at this 
he seemed surprised, but I soon convinced him that in our 
present situation his wife ought, in some sort, to eclipse the 
courts of the sovereigns who were at war with the French Re- 
public. 

He appreciated my observations, but did not the less chide 
me for what he called my prodigalities. 

He then showed me the orders he had received from the 
Directory, by which he was required to treat the pope as a com- 
mon enemy of the French nation, and to overthrow the ponti- 
fical power ; and while I was endeavoring to make known to 
him ray ideas on that subject, he said, '* It costs me much thuB 
to disturb Pius VI.; I by no means desire to carry off from 
the ancient capitol the statues of the murderers of Csesar, and 
yet I must, if possible, obey and execute a part of my instme* 
tions." .... 

General Victor was already on the march towards the Ro- 
man states, and Bonaparte followed after him. " We are," said 
the latter, *' about to take possession of Faenza, Forli and 
Ceseno, one after the other. Will you be of the party, Joseph- 
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ine ? or are yon still afraid of the soond of cannon (72) ? 'Tis 
music to a good soldier, and the wife of a French general owes 
it to his^ example never to tremble before the enemy's fire." 
Sach was his language to me ; and we started off post haste for 
Imola, Vhich he entered at the head of his army, surrounded 
by a brilliant staff. 

On seeing Cardinal Chiaramonti (at present Pius VIL), I 
eonld not repress a feeling of respect. That venerable prelate 
prostrated himself at Bonaparte's feet. The general raised 
him with perfect politeness, and surrounded him with his guard. 
The worthy archbishop supplicated him to spare the town, and 
offered him his palace. '^ Everything is your own," said the 
pontiff to the general ; ^' a servant of God must consent to give 
up his worldly wealth whenever it can purchase life or liberty 
for his. beloved brethren in Jesus Christ" I besought Bona- 
parte to show himself generous, and was delighted to observe 
that he relented. 

He promised to protect the town, and took away only the 
plate, jewels and diamonds which were found in the binhop^s 
palace. " 'Tis the law of war," said he, on seeing roe MieUsd 
hj the incident, ** 'tis the law of war — wo wait upon it!— but 
be quiet, Josephine ; I have only taken away some superfluities 
which he may well spare; I have reduced him to the simpli- 
city of the apostles, and the good cardinal will one any iUnnk 
me for it ; — ^besides, I am only seeking the good of his soul in 
all this, and by way of revenge, the martyrology of Rome will 
one day rank him, for his noble disinterestedness, among the 
number of Holy Confessors (73)." 

Marmont sent to Bonaparte the " Madonna*^ which he bad 
taken from Loretto (74), and the general sentit to tlie DlrmtUtryt 
but retained some other valuable relics.* 

• Among these relics was à piece of old watftr'î<J-<:arril'îf, whii)i w»» 
represented to biin as having been the robe of the Virgin Mary. Ifn k'iv» 
it to Josephine, who had it inclosed in a mcdàïï'ifm. WitU/mi HUnrU\iiu 
much importance to it, she regarded it as a monument of anti/|iijty, 
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He jokingly offered to make me a present of one of the three 
broken porringers which had formed part of the household 
stuff of the Virgin, which I refused. Always filled with respect 
for religion, I would not countenance the larcenies which were 
committed in her temples, and I often succeeded in persuading 
my husband to restore to the Italian churches the sacred vessels 
which had been carried off. 

Sustained by the valor of his troops: Bonaparte soon made 
himself master of Romagna, of the duchy of Urbin and the 
marche of Ancona: Nothing could stay the tide of his con- 
quests. Garlands of oak and civic crowns waited to adorn his 
triumph. Rome was filled with consternation ; everybody trem- 
bled at the approach of the invincible legions, and fled in dis- 
may ; the shadows of night favored the escape of the fugitives. 
The Pope's household abandoned him, and Pius VI. remained 
surrounded by a few servants only, who continued faithful to 
his person. Most of the Cardinals fied to Naples, and of this 
number was the celebrated Maury, In such an extremity, 
what should the head of an afflicted church do ? — await the 
terms which the conqueror might impose on him? Should he 
have made an open resistance ? Ought he even to have launched 
against him the thunders of the Vatican ? No ! the venera- 
ble chief of the Catholic religion will take the wisest course. 
He wished to save the people of whom Providence had made 
him the sovereign. As to himself, he shunned no sacrifice; 
he made himself an offering ; he threw himself upon the gene- 
rosity of the conqueror. Cardinals Mattel (75) and Gallopiy 
the Duke of Braschi and the Marquis of Massino, hastened, to 
the general's head-quarters with a secret dispatch from the 
Holy Father. Bonaparte pretended that he could not depart 
from his instructions, and even increased his pretensions. 

His army was not more than three days' march from Rome ; 
but, faithful to the plan I had persuaded him to adopt, he con- 
sented to slacken his march. His answer to the Holy Father 
was full of modesty and magnanimity (76). He seemed toached 
by the fate of the conquered monarch, and the propositions made 



on eaeh side were — e g. TcrâmeaDi- wcssjncL wm: hjumjcu. 
sinceritT. ?(^o one cHÛd Uibl iiilvl mmrnaagf iixHi ûû lunife 
conduct of BT h a ghgrf imnlf Ixev? omêks I hm. at -fiit sibk 
Htter reproaches from "die H^nsapy. 

Oar erer Tictorioes lesÎEois ^ un: sner -fis sry rf^&f^CesHis 
(77), bat cooteated tlitjawJt ef ^irià: j c jK>tjig is «sîmiânoai. 
Nothing was then wwasang 10 'àst àsrj i€ -ôi-ôr ^âûcL H-e w» 
•dored b j his soldiers, ad 'aie Ki«mEL e kiJij «ue r atmo d in- 
bim a kind of relieioiis TenencbcvE. T^kj reraràeé iiim as a 
protecting angel, and firon ilsa: tzne fnr^ iif bcrac 1:^ lay 1^ 
foundations of his immrose power, sue id eonrljaiE^ ibe izror 
of the head of the dmrch. B j tejm.ii '^ig zx iZizn» wiiî: ^le 
aati-repablican faction, he look a siep ex-dreV gp >posip 10 lliax 
which had been before adopted bj ibe penerzls wbo had com- 
manded the French armies. 

If he plundered the Madonna ''7^\ xsd some relies conse- 
crated by religion and their antiqoiry. be did so to hide from 
the riew of the too inqoisitiTe, his real designs apon Italj and 
the Roman provinces.* 

Our sojourn in the cities of Mantna and the Trrol, was con- 
itantly marked by some new triumph, in which I should sin- 
cerely have taken part, but for my utter disrelish of the incense 
of adulation, for which no woman ever felt greater disgust. 
Bonaparte was intoxicated widi itt ** I am resolved,'' said he 

^ Bonaparte used to say to his principal officers, * Dunng my campaif^ 
in Italy, the Directory kept up a great clamor against me. They tried re- 
BODStrances ; I sent them Madonnas of massive silver ; th^ became si- 
lent, and my army pushed ahead. After my victories, the diâerent factions 
that agitated France, came and knocked at my door. I turned them a deaf 
ear, for it was not at all to my taste to be the instrument of a party." — 
PrnUe» de Bonaparte, 

t The great merit of Bonaparte did not consist in his having gained bat- 
ttea, but in having placed himself above other men, in commanding them, 
■tlarhing them to his fortunes, and interesting them in his successes. Nobody 
ever knew better than he how to imitate that celebrated Greek who taught 
kit birds to repeat, continually, **Ttaphon is a CkxL" — Mémoires pour servir 
i fkuioire dt France, 
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to me, " to be the great regulator of the destinies of Europe, 
or the first citizen on the globe. I feel myself capable of over- 
turning all, even to the New World ; and then the universe will 
receive the law from my hands. — Then will I make the cow- 
ards tremble who would force me to quit my country." Thus 
reasoned the French general after having triumphed three times 
over the Germans, put an end to that bloody war by the treaty 
of Leoben, and caused to be acknowledged the independence 
of a republic in Lombardy. 

I was the depositary of his confidence ; but he observed with 
attention my slightest movements, and penetrated my most se- 
cret thoughts. On all occasions, I took care that my opinion 
should appear to be the result of his own. Our feelings, tastes, 
inclinations, were the same ; the same soul seemed to animate 
our beings, and so well did we seem fitted for each other, that, 
from the moment of our marriage, our union seemed cemented 
with all the force and firmness possible to be derived from our dif- 
ferent sentiments. I esteemed myself happy to repay his attach- 
ment by the tenderest return. I begged him to repose upon my 
sincere devotion, and to feign ignorance of what I might one day 
undertake for his elevation. Justice requires me to say of Bo- 
naparte that his nature was not violent, and that, on those occa- 
sions when he could yield to the impulses of his heart, he took 
pleasure in making himself loved for his good deeds ; but am- 
bition and jealousy, those two dangerous passions, are capable 
of destroying the best natural instincts, and of urging those 
who are subject to their sway, to the most frightful lengths. 

It was at Milan that my feelings received the first wound 
from his suspicions. 

My reply was — " Unreserved confidence, my friend, is the 
only bond of true friendship : believe me, it is as indispensable 
to friendship as to love" (79). 

We remained some time at Bologna (80); but I wanted, al80« 
to pass the Apennines, and go to Florence. I was not deceived 
in the picture I had formed of that city, where the front of the 
Strozzi's palace represents the entire history of the Guelphfl 
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and Ghibellines. The ease and politeness of the inhabitants, 
the smiling aspect of the scenery, the freshness of the prome- 
nades along the banks of the Arno, the trees crowned with 
Tines ; happy indexes of the fertility of that delicious plain 
surrounded by gentle declivities — ^jrerything conspired to keep 
me in that country of the gods. *' The time will come," said 
Bonaparte, *' when I shall make of this country a brilliant ap- 
pendage. I intend that one of my own sisters shall yet com- 
mand the ramparts where the Medicis reigned" (81). 

I explored the valley of Valombrosa. That charming soli- 
tude lies hidden in the midst of a forest of fir trees. My 
husband granted some small favors to the monks of the hos- 
pice (82), who are truly useful personages, beacon lights in the 
midst of a stormy sea, where the wayfarer from every land is 
received and treated with kindness. It was pleasing to see that 
they had not degenerated from their primitive character. Their 
kind offices do much to reconcile one to monastic orders, which, 
for more than a century past, have found little favor among 
mankind. The torch of philosophy has never penetrated the 
Italian cloisters. Its light is intercepted by their convent walls, 
and habit and prejudice are the sentinels that keep a perpetual 
watch. Those two enemies of reason are more productive of 
darkness than their rival is of light. 

Bonaparte was received with acclamations by a grateful 
people. He was everywhere hailed as the saviour of Lombardy. 
I was with him enjoying his glory, without pride of feeling, 
and aiding him, so far as I could, to sustain an imposing ex- 
terior, ^ 

My husband had become apprised that troubles were brewing 
in the upper provinces. He suddenly left Florence in order to 
prevent or appease them ; and meanwhile I returned to Milan, 
where I held my court. The œil de bœuf of Versailles, so to 
speak, was upon n^e in my palace. 

Politics were the constant theme of conversation. Many 
censured the government of Bonaparte ; some pitied — some 
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conspired against him, and some were friendly to him. Virtaes 
and vices became alike greater than ordinary. 

The Frenchmen could never satisfy themselves in gazing 
at the charms of the beautiful Milanese. Who can calculate 
the effects of a deterioratign of manners ? The most paltry 
means, the most despicable intrigues were constantly employed 
to obtain even a look of kindness. I became habituated to this 
kind of -political trafficl I was acquainted with the great — theg 
are everywhere the same. The most of them easily obtained 
permission to remain in the city, and the ablest secretaries specu- 
lated upon the last ducat to befriend them. I tried to remedy 
this abuse, but found it almost impossible, in the present state 
of things, to reduce the price of passports.* I used all my efforts 
to conciliate opinion, and the Italian nobility found in my hai- 
band and myself protection and safety. 

Nothing was wanting to my comfort; but the frequent absences 
of Bonaparte imposed upon me the necessity of keeping up a 
perpetual display, and my spirits in constant exercise ; the 
Milanese, moreover, needed an idol to whom they might offer 
their incense. The people are, generally speaking, kind, bat 
jealous of their liberties, as are also the great of their preroga- 
tives. By seeming to protect the former, and to make lome 
concessions to the latter, I managed to maintain all in tranquillity. 
By promising them much, they were persuaded to hope for 
everything. They ascribed to me the greatest influence over 
Bonaparte, and necessarily became attached to me (83). 

I also protected the clergy, a great part of whom were re- 
ceived with marked respect by the new female sovereign, who 
reigned in that region. In shbrt, the part I acted at Milan 
enabled me to make many persons happy, and to be so myself. 
At least, I was happy in appearance, though in my heart I re* 
garded the honors that surrounded me as so many breakers, 

* They brought more than 3,000,000 into the treamiry of the Geiieial4ii* 
chief. 
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from which I should have been quite glad to make my es- 
cape. 

I was happy, indeed, when I could find an opportunity to 
divest myself of all fatiguing external pomp, and make an ex- 
cursion through the charming country, lying betwixt Milan and 
Lodi, and visit the islands in Lago Maggiore.* But the tri- 
umphs of the French army constantly demanded new pro- 
grammes of fêtes and ceremonies. I did the honors on such 
occasions, and gave the most brilliant balls and concerts. My 
evenings were regularly spent at play, and on days of public 
festivity, I visited the theatre. 

Couriers arrived every forty-eight ]}ours, sometimes preceded 
by an express. I was of course made acquainted with all the 
movements of the army, and the principal officers received the 

* The BoiToq^ean Islands are, without dispute, the most singular things 
in Italy. You would suppose they had been formed and embellished ao 
cording to the descriptions of Tasso and Ariosto, or that they furnished the 
models for those descriptions. 

At the head of a gulf formed by the lake, are three islands, called St 
Charles Islands. The largest is occupied by gardens and terraces, covered 
with orange trees, citrons, and myrtles. The houses in the midst of the 
ornamented grounds, are spacious, having their interiors embellished in the 
most costly manner. On one side you see the Alps, forming three ranges 
of mountains, the first in a state of cultivation, the second covered with 
woods, and the third with snow and ice. 

In the opposite direction the eye surveys an immense expanse of country 
planted with vines, sprinkled with villages, towns and cities. The Lake 
itself presents a prospect not less enchanting. The waters are as clear 
as crystal, and upon them you see great numbers of sail boats, keeping up 
a constant communication with Switzerland. The road which oonduots 
you hither, vies in beauty with the finest in France. Madame Bonaparte's 
admiration Mras excited by the remarkable copper statue at Arona, 60 feet 
high, representing St Charles Borromeus. The head alone was capacious 
enough to contain several persons, and the spouse of the general of the 
army of Italy rested for several minutes on the last step of the stairs, which 
led up, and terminated exactly in the note of the holy archbishop who is so 
much adored in Italy. 
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bulletins from my hands. I carefully concealed (he defeats. 
It would have been impolitic to acknowledge defeats which were 
so soon retrieved, and I, moreover, had a firm belief that every- 
thing must yield to Bonaparte — that the most invincible diffi- 
culties must vanish beneath the steps of a hero who so devoutly 
idolized glory. My son seemed to be following in his footsteps, 
and had already distinguished himself in several engagements. 
As to llortense, her rapid progress in all the useful and agreeable 
arts relieved me of much of the pain of being separated from 
her. 

I had intrusted her to the care of Madame Campan, who had 
charge of a household of young pupils at St, Germain en 
Laye, whose parents had followed my husband's fortunes. 

My daughter soon attracted the attention of her instructress 
and companions, by her amiability and rare qualities (84). I 
was about to set out on a visit to her, and only awaited orders 
from Bonaparte, who had flattered me with that agreeable idea ; 
but he now wrote me that, in order to terminate his exploits in 
Italy, he wanted to subdue the Venetian states, an enterprise 
already commenced; 

I well knew that the Five had determined on my husband's 
removal, and that they were nevertheless much troubled at the 
idea of his returning to France. " Where !" I exclaimed, on 
first reading M. Batat's* letter, " where will they find sicaires 
(assassins) bold enough and rash enough, to come and announce 
such a resolution in his camp or at the head of his army ? 
The soldiers call him their father, and regard him as an 
extraordinary being. He might, were he so disposed, throw 
that directorial minority into the shade ; but the project must 
have time to ripen ; he must merely feign an approval of the 
plan I intend to submit to him, of the projected elimination of 
the Directory and the two councils." Such were my secret 

* Barras' Secretary. Bonaparte was long jealous of him, and Josephine 
took good care to diâsemblo the fact that it was by his means she beouxie 
acquainted with all that took place in the Directory. 
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leisoningSy known only to myself. It was, however, plain 
enongfa that that shadow of a government must soon vanish. 

Already was the manifesto against Venice known at Milan. 
Among other complaints, the Directory reproached the most 
•erene repnhlic with having given refuge to a brother of Louis 
XYL, and numerous French emigrants in his suite. Soon was 
aie doge forced to come and humble himself at the feet of the 
&mon8 conqueror, whose invincible arms threatened to shake 
ill the thrones in Europe. The least sign from the angry Jove 
was a decree of death to all governments. 

The different proclamations issued by Bonaparte were a kind 
of amphibologies ; but their real objects were concealed in the 
cabinet of the Luxembourg, and that mercenary tiuthority teased 
him continually to accelerate the ruin of Italy, and share the 
spoils with them. The directors probably hoped, that, in the 
heat of combat, the deadly lead or the arm of some Seide might 
disembarrass them of the warrior they feared. While awaiting 
their triumph, which they regarded as certain, by means of a 
prolongation of the war, our Five were enjoying, in anticipation, 
the fruits they had expected to reap from the events of the 
famous 18th Fructidor (85). 

The Venetian states were not slow in making their submis- 
sion. Verona found favor in the eyes of her conqueror,* and 
the tricolor flag waved over the doge's palace. Bonaparte occu- 

• The city of Verona would have been given up to pillage at this time, 
but for the powerful intervention of Madame Bonaparte. She dispatched 
several couriers to her husband, beseeching him to respect the sanctuary 
where an unibrtunate outlaw had reposed. " The pretender to the throne of 
France," she wrote him, " found in that city an asylum and protection ; — 
you understand me, generaV She succeeded in her request ; the inhabitants 
were released by paying a heavy contribution of 3,600,000 francs. Sundry 
articles of personal property, deposited by the most indigent at Mont-dt- 
Piàé, were restored to them. Josephine made many, but vain efforts, in 
&vor of honorable victims who were destined to perish ; of this number 
was Count Emili. She interceded in vain; Bonaparte was inflexible. ** I 
am sorry," wrote he to his wife, "but I was compelled for my own safety 
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pied it. *' Come, madame," he wrote me, "conie and enjo^ 
the enthusiasm, of which I am the object. Come and partake 
of the good fortune of a Frenchman, who is the first, since 
Pepin, to raise his flag upon the monuments of the first of re- 
publics." It was impossible that the liberators of Italy should 
not stain their trophies with blood; the presence of Bonaparte 
necessarily restored order, but I could not help sighing over 
the evils which were always inseparable from his numeroas 
successes. 

From Padua I came to Venice, by the canal of the Brenta, 
which communicates with the lagoons, a kind of ponds or lakes 
separated from each other by sand banks, forming pretty is- 
lands. 

Here stands that unique city, the strongest unfortified town 
known, impenetrable without any defence, and which has given 
the law to so many of the vanquished, without having ever yet 
fallen into the hands of a victor. My husband was now its 
conqueror, and I hastened to present him with the laurel, the 
symbol of his new glory.* My presence seemed quite pleas- 
ing to the people of Venice. Those grave, illustrious senators, 
whose fathers, if we are to believe an ancient tradition, de- 
scended in the direct line from the Mriatic Sea, daily came and 
gave brilliancy to my court. Here, as at Milan, fete succeeded 
fete, and the thunders of Mars did not prevent the opening of 

and that of the army, to punish him. He is regretted, and fHeodt and 
enemies alike mourn his loss. Such an example is always a painiiil one 
to him who directs it ; but in such a case, the good of the whole must pre- 
vail over the interests of an individual." 

• The beauty, the variety, the picturesque views, the delicious gBrdeu 
along the banks of the Brenta, enchanted me. In this country nature eveiy* 
where presents a perpetual spring. The roost magnificent palaoss attest 
the wealth and luxury of their owners ; the feathered inhabitants of this 
promised land, with their harmonious concerts, welcome the stranger who 
comes to breathe the rich perfumes, exhaled from vast fields, aUnost with* 
out cultivation — for along the road leading from Padua and Venice, the air 
is really embalmed: during my travels in Italy, I did not find ooe inoie 
agreeable. — Note by Josephine. 
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the temples of Momus. All the authorities of the Cispadane 
and Transpadane Republics, hastened to Venice (86) to obtain a 
look at the French Washington, 

I spoke Italian passably, enough, at least, to be able to reply 
to the compliments made me, and sometimes to the very weari- 
some speeches with which they honored the first Citoyenne* 
of the French Republic. 'Twas thus they called me. I was 
in the midst of every kind of diversion, and for some time the 
carnival furnished new vanities to our Venetian belles (87). I 
did my best to prolong the deceitful illusion. . . . Bonaparte 
took advantage of it to prepare, as he said, a diplomatic ball 
which he was going to give to the Genoese. 

Genoa the Proud (88) was then on the point of enjoying, in 
its turn, a popular sovereignty. That city possessed too much 
wealth to escape the rapacity of the soldiery. Already had the 
winds which forebode the tempest been blowing; the General- 
in-chief seemed to direct them towards the quarter where he 
meant to commence the attack. One of his aides-de-camp sent 
his dispatches to the doge. It was necessary for him to sub- 
scribe to the conditions imposed on him. The Senate wished 
to discuss them There was no time. "I must," said Bonar 
parte to the Genoese nobles, " republicanize your country, ac- 
cording to the Italian fashion, and that will save it. You are 
not worthy to enjoy, any longer, that liberty which the famous 
Andrew Doria planted among you. No, you are not worthy of 
it; you have dared to overthrow the statue of that great man« 
and you are now ready to relapse into that state of anarchy from 
which he rescued you. I wish to remain a simple spectator of 
your civil struggles ; but you must have a government. It be- 
longs to you to choose it; I give you that right; but I shall not 
quit you till it is established." 

It was certainly necessary to employ menaces, and an im- 
posing exterior, in order to get the Ligurian Republic recog 
nized. 

• KfémàU citizen. — Traitslator. 
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Bonaparte, a cunning dissembler, affected to mourn over the 
fate of this beautiful country, and the misfortunes of those who, 
no longer fiiuling an asylum or safety among their countrymen, 
were forced to become wanderers in foreign lands. 

He wished to cure the fever which pervaded the Genoese 
patriots. That demagogical gangrene must have ended in the 
gradual destruction of the best citizens. Bonaparte, at this 
epoch, occupied himself sincerely in laying the foundations of 
a continental peace, and contributed everything in his power to 
accelerate that result; and the treaty of Campo Formio was 
wholly his own work. But to have been thus far a great cap- 
tain was by no means enough to satisfy his ambition ; there re- 
mained another task for him to fulfill, that of proving himself 
a good politician and legislator. Such was the art with which 
he had changed the entire aspect of the countries he had con- 
quered, that Milan, the ancient cradle of monarchy, became, at 
the will of one man, the seat of a kingly republic; and Venice, 
the inheritance of liberty, was on the point of passing under 
the dominion of haughty Germany. Europe was supposed to 
be pacified ; people had bowed before the fasces of the French 
authority, a name which was everywhere respected, although 
the revolutionary crater was about to burst forth anew. 

Bonaparte, master of the destinies of Italy, was about this 
time informed, by his brother Lucien, that the Directory, jeal- 
ous of his successes, and persuaded that the brilliancy of his 
triumphs would make an impression upon the statesmen of Eu- 
rope, had judged it conducive to their interests to appoint him 
their first plenipotentiary to the congress about to assemble at 
Rastadt, to endeavor, according to the protocol, to establish the 
happiness of nations. 

The general well knew how to gild the chains which he had 
imposed, with so much good-nature and address, upon those he 
called his good friends, the Italians. From his first campaigns^ 
he never ceased to labor for " glory, and for ambition^ Such 
was the motto he adopted, and which he often repeated. 

Some days before our departure for Germany, the city of Mi- 
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Ian struck a medal in his honor, and decreed him the title of 
Italicua. ** Thou seest, my friend," said he to me, presenting 
it to me ; '* thou seest this Ivonorable testimonial ; it is given 
to me by the public favor. Public favor, public favor," h« 
repeated, continually, " thou art as light as the zephyr, as in- 
constant as the seasons — thou wilt pass away like them, and 
when the north wind blows, thou wilt cease to be seen. As 
to my deeds," continued he, " it is for the chisel of History to 
transmit them to our descendants. — I, perhaps, shall have lived 
in an age when, for all these high achievements, I shall reap 
nothing but silence and oblivion!" This said, he sunk into the 
most gloomy and melancholy reflections. The broken sen- 
tences of his soliloquy made me the more sad, for the reason 
that, a few days before, one of the most influential persons at 
Milan, the Duke de Lit***, towards whom Bonaparte had shown 
a rare condescension, had expressed himself very freely in 
regard to him. He had said, in a privileged Casino — "When 
shall we see this meteor leaving our walls, who, of himself, is 
able to set all Europe in a flame, and to scatter the sparks of 
his revolutionary fire to the ends of the earth?" He left; he 
quitted that Lorabardy which had been the first theatre of his 
glory, and which was now the witness of his regrets. In vain 
did he flatter himself with the idea that he had created several 
republics, which he supposed invincible. Everything demon- 
strated that the levity and inconstancy of the people would over- 
throw his work. 

Wherever he went, rejoicings attended his footsteps. But 
Bonaparte seemed a stranger to the public joy which his pre- 
sence inspired at Rastadt. The ministers of the diflerent pow- 
ers were presented to him. They considered it both a pleasure 
and a duty to grace our soirées. No female sovereign ever bore 
so fine a part as mine then was** I was the centre of fashion, 

• Madame Bonaparte was a long time in Italy, where she lived like a 
sovereign j receiving homage from cities, and presents from the vanquished. 
She was everywhere the object of public honors ; even Venice, invaded 
and plundered, gave her magnificent fêtes. — Mémoires pour servir Vhistoirt, 
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the queen of the diplomatic circle. I loved, indeed, to convene 
with the royd, and imperial bees; but used with caution the 
confidence they saw fit to repose in me. J was far from min- 
gling in politics, but left that task to him to whom it belonged, 
and kept myself strictly within the sphere assigned me. 

Count de Fcr^en was presented to me ; he was no longer the 
fine Swede whom I had once seen gracing the court of Ver- 
sailles. I found in him but a feeble diplomatist. He even 
wanted the presence of mind to answer Bonaparte, when the 
latter, in a severe tone, asked him who was the ambassador of 
his own nation in Paris. On the Count's replying, that he 
*' would consult his court on that subject," the French plenipo* 
tentiary added, " tell your master that if he does not change the 
framework of an old worn-out policy, I will one day send him 
a good Gascon* diplomatist who will understand how to sim- 
plify the machine, and make it work well. King Gustavus 
will perhaps learn, too late and to his cost, that the reins of 
government require a firm handj and that, while udth one hand 
he grasps them, the other must be ready to use the sword^ 
whenever the times demand it.^^ 

Thus did my husband permit himself to give lessons to the 
sovereigns whom he seemed to menace, and preserved towards 
the ministers of the foreign powers an unbending haughtiness 
of resolution, which he was in the habit of calling " definitive.** 

This energy showed to the different monarchs of Europe» 
that the new Gengis already regarded himself as superior to 
the most of those mortal gods. — *' Besides," said he to the 
delegates of the surrounding nations, *' do not force me again 
to enter the lists ; the struggle will not be an equal one between 
a people who have conquered their liberty, and the masters 
who seek to wrest it from them. If you reject to-day the 
means of reconciliation which I offer you, to-morrow I will 
make other conditions — but woe to the one among you who 

• General Bernadotte, afterwards King of Sweden, was a GatcotL — ■ 
Traitslator. 
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shall refuse mj mediation. I will overthrow the whole scaffold- 
ing of a false political system, and the throne that rests upon a 
foundation so feeble, will soon be shaken down. I tell you this 
with the frankness of a soldier, and the allowable pride of a 
victorious general." Thus he expressed himself in the presence 
of the assembled plenipotentiaries. He reappeared in France 
at the moment when all eyes and all hopes centered upon him. 

The Directory had reaped poor wages for the proscription 
they had exercised towards two of their members — two most 
worthy citizens. The revolution of Fructidor, which had exiled 
new Ciceros from their country, had like to have aroused all par- 
ties, and really threw the republic upon the brink of ruin. France, 
that admirable France, needed an extraordinary genius to heal 
her wounds. Bonaparte presented himself to the French peo- 
ple with brows bound with laurels, and hand bearing the olive 
branch of peace. He seemed animated by a love of the public 
good ; his warmest partisans believed him in heart and in prin- 
ciple attached to the new doctrines which breathed the most 
ultra democracy. I alone divined his real feelings; before his 
friend his mask fell ; he was already tired of the part he was 
playing. When we again met in Paris, whither I had preceded 
him by several days, from Rastadt, he uttered this remarkable 
sentiment : — 

" Remember, madame, that the lucky Bonaparte will never 
be satisfied until he shall, with you, inhabit a mansion corre- 
sponding to his fame. This little house (in the rue de Chan- 
teriene) is no longer suitable to the hero of the army of Italy. 
He must have a palace, and adorn it with the flags taken from 
the enemies of France.* 'Tis to you, Josephine, to you alone, 
I leave the task of designing one, worthy to be offered to me 
by the nation I have immortalized, and, at the same time, of the 
wife whose excellent qualities cannot but adorn it." 

* Bonaparte was called the first decorator of France, in allusion to the 
bon-mot of the great Condè, who said of the maréchal of Luxembourg, 
that he was the " upholsterer of Notre Dame." 
VOL. I. 12 
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Crowned bj the hands of victory, he laid upon the altar of 
his country, already prepared to receive them, a portion of the 
palms he had won. In vain did the feeble Directory, which 
both admired and feared him, which sought to dissemble its real 
feelings towards him, but could not conceal him from the eyes 
of the French people — in vain did the five seek to eclipse the sun, 
and to intercept a portion of his rays. Useless efforts 1 nothing 
could cloud liim, and that pitiable government saw itself forced 
humbly to receive from his hands the treaty of Campo Formio; 
nay, more, to proclaim him the saviour of the country, although 
they had secretly sworn his destruction. 

Among the just causes of inquietude in France, the wise tac- 
tics of the Quintumvirate, consisted in artfully spreading bad 
news. Certain journalists in their pay understood each other per- 
fectly in this matter. At one time, they caused it to be placarded 
in Verona, tliat General Bonaparte was about to cause himself 
to be proclaimed Dictator ; at other times, in some article from 
the frontiers of such or such a country, it would be announced 
that the whole of Lombardy was on the point of openly re- 
volting ; that the Italians detested the tyranny of the Conqueror, 
and were about to recall their old dukes to govern them ; and 
a letter from Turin stated that a vast conspiracy was about to 
break out at Paris, having for its object the overthrow of the 
Directory, and the establishment of a military government, with 
Bonaparte at its head. The news was spread throughout the 
departments, that the instigators of this plot had been taken, and 
brought before military commissions, and that even the Con- 
queror of Italy had judged it prudent to betake himself to flight, 
to avoid being arrested. 

Such were the means resorted to in order to bring my husband 
into disfavor. It was useless for him to descend into the areni 
to justify himself; his lofty deeds spoke in his behalf. The 
Directory had, in fact, put an end to the crimes of the Jacobins, 
but it had established another system of despotism which only 
tended to increase its conquests without .any regard to the good 
of the people who submitted to its sway. To maintain its nume- 
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ions srmies, demanded immeme fesonecs, and lo obtain them, 
the Directory set about forming a enuade; and this again di- 
rected all eyes to Bonaparte as its condoetor. It was proposed 
to attempt a descent upon the TTèrtt Kingdamt, and to pot an 
end to the haoghtr, colossal power of proad Carthage. The 
interior of France was in a state of greas agitation. Ererj day 
revealed the weakness of the one side and the andacity of the 
other. Bonaparte alone seemed to renûin an ntter stranger 
to all those morements. He tired quite retired, bat the con- 
eoorse of his admirers was immense, and kept his house con- 
stantly filled. 

Daring this intenral of quiet, numerous plans of campaign 
were presented him. He feigned to accept, but adopted none 
of them, and used to laugh at the difficulties whkh their execu- 
tion must encounter. He had a relish for English polities, and 
greatly praised the national spirit which directed them ; but he 
wanted to study them at the cabinet of Sl James, which had 
ilready, on several occasions, striren to abase the honor of the 
French name. But he looked upon the present projects of 
fte government as gigantic, and did not dissemble his belief that 
to realize them was impossible. Meanwhile he made prepa- 
nuioDs to visit the coast. Some days before his departure, we 
kad a sharp altercation, which, but for the prudent intervention 
of friends, might have produced consequences injurious to us 
both (89). By degrees, however, he gave up the prejudices 
which others had created in his mind, and seemed entirely 
reconciled to me— but I found it impossible to prevail on him 
to let me accompany him to Brest (90). 

He left Paris with a numerous suite, and was received in 
the departments through which he passed, as a sovereign on a 
visit to his estates. The throngs who waited upon him during 
his journey, presented but an unbroken series of benedictions. 
The people saw in him the protector of their liberty. Already 
had numerous corps from the different armies aBsembled on 
the coasts of France, and the Three Kingdoms might for a 
moment reasonably have stood in fear of the success of 
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expedition commanded by an audacious man, whom nothing^ 
could compel to take a retrograde step when he had once sworn 
to undertake and execute an enterprise. 

The French army burned to measure its strength against the 
English. The signal for combat was sounded ; and had the 
least provocation been given, the fight would have begrun at 
once. The hostile legions were almost in presence of each 
other, but Bonaparte could not bring on an encounter; for 
how were his troops to pass over the space that separated them 
from their neighbors ? Where were the ships to convey them 
to the shores of Albion? And notwithstanding the immense 
preparations the Directory had made to humble the pride of 
Britain, General Bonaparte knew perfectly well that tlie pro- 
ject of invading her was only a cunning feint to conceal his 
designs upon Egypt. The generals who were to take part in 
that conquest were already selected, and all persons who were 
to be connected with the labors of the expedition, had received 
secret orders to repair to Toulon, where the squadrons from 
Genoa, Civita-Vecchia and Bastia were to be united to the 
principal fleet. More than 50,000 men, the élite of the bravest 
legions, awaited the signal to sail, without knowing whither the 
wind from the Luxembourg would direct their course. Bona- 
parte had returned to Paris, where new divisions threatened to 
break out betwixt himself and the Directory. A new revolution 
had broken out at Rome (91). 

My husband was by no means ignorant that General Proven, 
whom he had fought and conquered in Italy, had contrived to 
collect partisans in the ancient country of Regulus. The 
French ambassador near the holy see, kept his brother pe^ 
fectly informed of whatever passed at the Vatican, and received 
from the latter instructions when to accelerate, and when to 
retard, the fall of the papal government. Joseph Bonaparte 
was ordered by the Directory to declare to the sovereign pon- 
tiff, that hostilities would commence against him, in case he did 
not enjoin it upon the officer who had given umbrage to mf 
husband, to quit his territories immediately. Pius YI.» feariqg 
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another invasion, signed, but greatly against his inclination, the 
order for the expulsion of the Austrian officer. But it was 
written that the successor of the apostles should again humble 
himself before the French, and that Jacobin missionaries from 
all nations should infest the abode of Christianity with their 
incendiary publications, dictate from the capital new laws to 
the Roman people, and force them to exhume the statues of 
Brutus and Cassius. The Jacobins constructed a kind of j9a//a- 
dium for the eyes of the crazed multitude, whom they forced 
in a manner, to imitate the example of the murderers of Caesar, 
in case they should fall before they had reconquered the rights 
which they believed imprescriptible. 

Had Bonaparte wished it, he might, at this moment, have 
turned to his advantage this insurrection, intentionally fomented, 
of which he held all the threads, and moved it as he pleased. 
His destiny had placed him in circumstances so extraordinary, 
that he might risk everything. At a splendid dinner given at 
Paris by the ambassador* of the Cis-Alpine Republic, he gave, 
as a toast, "the future destinies of the Roman Republic." It 
would have been in vain for the pope to think of escaping this 
third war; he could not avert it, and was compelled to wit- 
ness in silence the approach of that explosion which threatened 
his estates. He particularly recommended to his faithful sub- 
jects, to consider the French as their brethren, afford them every 
hospitality, and treat them with kindness. The unhappy pon- 
tiff had received an order from Berthier to evacuate the Cha- 
teau of St. Angelo. The French general declined to receive 
any of the deputations sent him by his holiness, and contented 
himself with signifying to St. Peter that he might remain in the 
palace of the Vatican, under the special protection of the eldest 
sons of the Church Militant (92). 

Bonaparte appeared to me to be pleased that another than 
himself had been charged with that "diabolical mission.^t He 

• M. de Visconti. 

f The exact words of the general of the army of Italy. 
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wiflhed to make astonished Europe believe he was a stranger 
to the difTereiit schemes in preparation to legitimate that incre* 
dible usurpation ; for to him it would have been really a painful 
task to overthrow the helpless successor of the apostles. *' I 
know not how it is/' said he to me in confidence, ^ bat that 
prelate inspires me with so much respect that I would not treat 
with him directly — he would have ended by making me a 
neophyte. Virtue should be all-powerful over men's hearts. 
I freely confess, that I was as repugnant to the expulsion of that 
old man from his hearth, as I should have been exultant in 
subduing one half of the world to my sway. I very willingly 
left that service to others. The manœuvres of some intriguers 
hastened it on, but the glory of it will forever remain to the 
brave sons of Gaul, who alone were worthy to found a new 
republic upon the ruins of the ancient, and to rebuild the altars 
of Roman liberty, by appealing to the ashes of Cato, Pompey, 
Cicero, and Hortensius,"* 

Everything seemed favorable to the cause of Bonaparte. 
He continued to be the centre of political attraction at Paris* 
He was informed of the events that had recently transpired 
at Vienna, and foresaw their consequences. " Our interests 
there,'* said he, '* are in the hands of a wise man. His native 
magnanimity (93) is a sufficient guaranty. Bemadotte will 
understand perfectly how to take advantage of the slightest 
circumstance. In all this, the Directory must find themselves 
embarrassed ; they are afraid of me, and are certainly afraid to 
give me the command of a new army in Europe ; they will 
adjourn their projects, and so shall I mine. They will assuredly 
wish to preserve peace between the two powers. Who knows 
but it is reserved to me one day, to dictate severe terms to Ger- 
many ? There is one condition which will fix the seal to my 

* Bonaparte learnt by heart the speech pronounced by General Berthiflt 
from the Capitol at Rome, and used to cite fragments from it, when in pointi 
to illustrate an idea. 
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repntttHMH, and niae die premnoBs ot* tfae Houe of kvatmJ^* 
Thos spoke this Talkiit captain — the nan vho. a little bter. vas 
to crush 80 manr nations, aEid ânallT to be hinself crashed 
under the weifht of his giorr and his ambiaoa. He vanted to 
make his rirais pronoance his name with a leeLinf of concern. 
The eyes of France were on him alone, and he knew it, and 
if the five Directors feigned to confer on him extensÎTe powers,t 
it was in order to open to him the war lo the Tarpeian rock. 
The general made them belicTe. that Italy was read j for ano- 
ther insorrection, that the Tyrol only awaited a chief, and that 
it was, perhaps, more adrantageons u> the French Sepablic to 
rabdne those people, than oselessly to expose a hundred thotp 
sand Frenchmen, amidst the barning daserts of Ar&bia, where 
the most of them most fall victims to their zeal and generotis 
devotion. This was jast what the çoTemment expected ; they 
were sensible of the dangers that surrounded them, nnless they 
hastened the departure of the modem Coriolanns. But Bona^ 
parte was by no means their dupe. Inferring their want of 
skill from their want of courage, he displayed in their presence 
a degree of energy, and made them hear, this time, the Ian- 
fuage of an irritated master. To hare witnessed their anxiety 
to remove him entirely from public affairs, one would hare said 
they really feared the ascendency of his genius. But the ap- 
prehension that he would assume too much authority^ yielded 
to that of present danger ; for never did that feeble government 

• Bonaparte already foreaw. that he ihmll }j^':om*: the m3ijr*:m*i nAMf.r 
of the destinies of the House of Austria, aiid aM« to un^jf^b upon it lymtt 
two ^>ecie9 of tribute, -which seetned moA, proper to ^MmTj lb« two rul- 
ing pasaons of his soul — the lore of domiiiioo. «jyl tb« grautufi<; of \tim' 
ttrity. 

t The Director}' were curious to see in what uaxniit^ Bryitapart^; ex\trt:imtui 
hiinselfi i^ reference to themselves, in his oorr'rrpondeiM^: with O^unt 0>- 
bentzeL A secret agent was sent to Vienoa, and one of llje di*f>ftt/;heii wiu 
intercepted. The general of the arm/ of Italy gare Ûus Auntrian rniniititr 
to understand, that a political change appeared to hirn U> be inevitabli',Hud 
that he, Bonaparte, held that the conditions of the treaty of CamiKi Koriiiio, 
iboold be religiously obserred. 
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provide for anything ; they were constantly asleep in the bosom 
of a foolish self-confidence, without reflecting what might take 
place the next morning. In one of the last conferences which 
took place betwixt them, Bonaparte, the irascible, the fierce 
Bonaparte, in a lofty tone, dictated to them his wishes. 

That wonderful man foresaw, already, that he was called to 
overthrow the Quintumvirate, although he well knew that this 
political party could not resist him long. Some members of 
the Directory dared to raise suspicions respecting him, and mani- 
fested them so clearly, that he seriously threatened to resign 
his commission. **Sign your resignation, then," said Rewbel 
coldly, presenting him the pen. The hero of Italy hesitated a 
moment. Happily, he remembered the information that had 
been given him, that they only sought a plausible pretext to put 
him in accusation. Then resuming his native character, he 
addressed them in a firm and heroic tone, as follows : — *' Citizen 
directors, I have in my lifetime made a vow, never to lay aside 
my arms until it can be said, * The French republic has con- 
quered its enemies, internal and external.' Thus far you may 
dispose of me. From your patriotism, and your zeal for the pub- 
lic good, I expect an immediate order to join my colors. To 
conquer or die for his country, is the motto of every brave man ; 
it is my ownV Thus freely did Bonaparte express himself 
in the presence of that directorial Areopagus; but he secretly 
resolved to shake off the yoke the government pretended to 
impose upon him. 

All that remained to do, was to seize upon the right occasion. 
The directors, who foresaw his intentions, unanimously re* 
solved to send him to immortalize himself in Africa (94), where 
a crusade of a new kind was soon to astonish Europe, and to 
carry the honor of the French name even beyond the Bospho- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Governments, which have arisen from great revolutions, 
must, whatever the regularity sought to be impressed upon 
them, long feel the agitations to which they owe their existence. 
Such was the Directory ; it multiplied fault upon fault, and 
injustice upon injustice, creating discontent among some, and 
among others, that kind of indifference to political affairs which 
precedes a dissolution of the body politic. 

Among his colleagues. Barras was the first to announce to 
Bonaparte, that he was called by his star to achieve new tri- 
umphs under the skies of Egypt. 

The general hazarded many criticisms upon the enterprise, 
and denominated it as rash and gigantic ; but it was necessary 
to obey. Very little time was allowed him to prepare for this 
great expedition into the east. His first care was to call around 
him men of the highest talent. 

The most distinguished savatis begged the privilege of tread- 
ing among the ruins of Thebes and Memphis. I also wished 
to accompany him, but he refused me; and at the moment the 
fleet, which was quietly lying off the enchanted coast of Pro- 
vence, weighed anchor, the sound of martial music and warlike 
songs drowned his voice. Consulting only his political inte- 
rests, to which he was willing to sacrifice his dearest affections, 
he made me promise, as I loved him, to remain in France. 

On this interesting occasion, he repeated with emotion, the 
words addressed by Maréchal Villars to Louis XIV., on taking 
leave of him at Versailles : — " Josephine," said he, " my ene- 
mies are neither in Asia nor Africa ; they are in France. I leave 
you in their midst, to keep watch of them, and, should it be- 
come necessary, to prepare the way for their overthrow (95)." 

That extraordinary man knew me well ; he knew that where 
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his interests were concerned, my heart was wholly devoted to 
him. I engaged to use every means for his speedy return, but 
without heing able to ^ess when it would be, or the conse- 
quence of it. I was seriously affected by his departure, be- 
cause I w<is fully persuaded of the evil intentions of the Direc- 
tory, in regard to him, and that they were conspiring his ruin. 
Two chances seemed to present themselves to those who wished 
to destroy him. Bonaparte would assuredly achieve the con- 
quest of Egypt, in which case he would be almost certain to 
abuse his authority, and undertake to set himself up as king of 
the Mamelukes, and would, of course, by this culpable act, 
make himself a decided enemy of the republic ; in which event, 
his fall would be certain. On the other hand, it was not un- 
likely he might be overwhelmed by the Beys, and the efforts 
of his own army prove abortive (96) — in which case, he would 
be accused of improvidence, want of skill, of having squandered 
the treasures which had been intrusted to his care» of treason» 
perhaps, and be put upon his trial, and made to account for his 
conduct. And thus, upon every hypothesis, the general would 
hanlly be able to escape the shafts directed at him on every 
side. In view of all this, I entertained just apprehensions for 
his safety; but fortunately for him, I acted as a prudent and 
vigilant sentinel. 

By degrees, I saw myself deserted by those who had been 
loudest in their praises of Bonaparte's military exploits. I 
withdrew from all noisy company» devoted myself to the inte- 
rests of my daughter, and confined myself within the cirde of 
a few devoted, though unfortunate friends. 

Three months had nearly elapsed, when a report was cir- 
culated that he was defeated. The taking of the islands of 
Gorzo and Malta, was soon followed by the most distressinf 
news respecting him. 

But he still retained some partisans» to paralyie whose gene- 
rous efforts in his behalf, the faction opposed to him gave ont 
that he was assassinated during the rash expedition against St. 
Jean d'Acre. The news of his death was credited; smd si- 
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though momentarily affected by it, I doubted it, and was the 
only one who seemed unconcerned in the midst of the general 
alarm. Indeed, I should have banished from my mind all belief 
of his death, but for a hint thrown out by Le Tour. One day 
while I was on a visit at the house of Barras, Le Tour re- 
marked to one of his colleagues of the Directory, '*That is 
the wife of that scoundrel Bonaparte ; if he is not dead for 
Eorope, he is, at least, for France." 

This remark gave me the most poignant grief, to which I re* 
■ained a prey for some time, without hope ; entirely abandoned 
to my own sad reflections. But all my friends did not change 
vith this apparent change of fortune, and Madame Tallien was 
Ailiof tbe number.* That admirable woman, not hesitating to 
aid me in supporting the load of ingratitude, rendered me the 
■ost signal services. I had but little to do with Barras. The 
patron had quarreled with his protégé at the time the latter sailed, 
h was my duty, without showing a want of gratitude to Barras, 
to defend the cause of the man I loved. I reproached him for 
bttishing my husband, a thing he might have prevented had ho 
raised his voice against it. And yet, I must, in justice to that 
■ember of the Directory, say, that he immediately forgot those 
iligfat dissensions, when his colleagues orctjered the seizure of 
lereral boxes of plate which belonged to the general. Fortu- 
tatdy, friendship watched over this deposit, and saved from 
ipoliation the precious effects which had been given to tlie ron* 
^seror of Lodi and Areola, by the most diatioguished perMin- 
iges of Lombardy and the Roman states. 

During my husband's absence, I retired to Malmaison (70) • 
This place recalled to my mind the most touching remiti'imuuir.t'M ; 
berewas I viaited by those whom I loved ; here I lived without 
<iiiplay. Like most Creoles, I had nothing which I nignrdnd 
■ my own, and used not much diecemment in bestowing i'w 

• The deputy Tallien had followed Bonaparte to Kgypt. If" voluiifuriiMl 
*D join the expedition, but did not reap all the advantagf:* irum it wlit< li iiu 
flight and ought to have done. 
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vors ; they fell without distinction upon all who asked — my 
heart could never say " no." 

{Kind and excellent Josephine, you were skillful in solac- 
ing others^ woes, and knew how to lavish consolation I) 

1 was fond of the country — and for whom has it not charms, 
when adorned with all its treasures ? Who has not felt his 
pangs alleviated, his agitations calmed at the sight of flowery 
meadows, or harvest-fields crowned with the rich presents of 
Geres and Bacchus ? Never did I contemplate the season of 
spring, without experiencing a delicious sensation. In yielding 
myself to the agreeable impression produced by the objects 
which Nature presents, I saw that it was easy to be happy; I 
felt that the bounties which she lavishes, and almost always 
awards to labor, might satisfy even me. And why, said I to 
myself, why seek for superfluities, which, though they may add 
to our enjoyments, often mar our felicity ? 

One winter had passed ; another had begun, since I had, so to 
speak, been exiled in my own domains. Yet I continued my fa- 
vorite walks. " The snows of winter," said I, " will again shroud 
the valleys; its veil, glittering with pure white, will envelop all; 
the trees, despoiled of their foliage, will present nothing but ske- 
letons to the eye of the beholder ; — and all these changes must 
take place before I shall again see the man who is to open to 
me my new destinies." Such were my reflections at the time 
the Directory was exulting in its supposed triumph over my 
husband, and repeating, for the thousandth time, the rumor that 
the future King of Jerusalem and Cyprus had, at length, fallen 
beneath the strokes of some fierce Omar and his ferocious war- 
riors. 

All around me was sad and gloomy. I alone felt a kind of 
security, the natural effect of the confidence I reposed in the 
person who had predicted (98) that '' / was about to see again 
the man who was to be the most astonishing man of his age.^^ 

We love to believe that which pleases us, and my hopes now 
became more and more strengthened ; soon they became reali- 
ties, and at the moment when all France believed him lost, h6 
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arrived in Corsica from the port of Aboukir, and landed at 
Frejus.* 

It appeared that he had heard, in an extraordinary way (99), 
of the successes of the allied troops against France ; the embar- 
rassments of the Directory in the midst of the struggles of all 
parties, and the cessation of all dispute as to the best means of 
saring France. On his arrival in Paris, he found matters much 
more favorable than he had imagined. But, however that might 
be, one thing was certain — the government must be changed. 

Different factions disputed with each other the honor of 
giving it the first blow. Bonaparte could not, therefore, have 
arrived more opportunely. He appeared as a saviour in the 
midst of the astonished French. All eyes were upon him, and 
all parties trembled at the sight of him. 

Italy, which he had left free, had again submitted to its an- 
cient masters. The Directory and the two councils, divided 
both by interest and opinion, contended with each other for the 
wrecks of a power which was fast slipping from their grasp ;t 
civil war infested the southern departments ; all Europe was in 
arms against France. 

Such was the frightful picture which I unfolded to Bonaparte, 
who, from the moment of his arrival, could not but perceive 

• Madame Bonaparte had received some of his letters from Rbamante 
and Cheibeisse, and some from the great Pyramid of Cheops, in which he 
repeated, in detail, his conference with the Mufti Suleiman, and the Imans 
Ilvahini and Muhaméd. His last letter was written from Mount Tabor, 
after the battle of Aboukir, in which Admiral Brueyes had had the honor 
» present himself before Nelson, and lost his squadron. Their correspond- 
ence had ceased, however, for several months. 

f Much has been said, as to what a politician is. 'Tis he who best con- 
founds prejudices and principles, duty and affection; who, under the name 
of public interest, promotes his own; who is most obstinate in his own 
opinions, and contemptuous of those of his neighbors. 

Women usually take part in political discussions, always consulting their 
passions rather than their reason, and indulging in boundless exaggeration. 
And after all the forms of concealed malevolence and polished hatred are 
exhausted, open reproach and insult follow. — Ptntéu de Balzac, 
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that the greater part of the deputies divined his most secret in- 
tentions. 

Yet lie aifected to be tranquil, and this shielded him from 
reproaches. Nevertheless, his political plans were everywhere 
going forward through the active instrumentality of his friends. 
Such was his situation, that, without leaving his house, he could 
tell with certainty all that took place in the Directory. Nothing, 
indeed, which was projected at their palace of the Luxembourg, 
escaped his vigilant eye. He was kept advised of the slight- 
est details which could be of advantage to him. A conver- 
sation which he had had with Barras, had convinced him that 
Barras and Syeyès were laboring to restore the monarchy. 
This revelation showed him what plan of conduct it became 
him to adopt. So perfectly had he arranged matters, that at 
his first step, he met with unexpected success. Every mea- 
sure taken by the Directory to prevent or retard their fall, was 
paralyzed ; and the resolution was immediately adopted to con- 
voke the two councils out of the city of Paris. Everything 
seemed to conspire to forward the work for which he had so 
carefully and vigorously labored. He ceased to see the men 
of 1793, towards whom he manifested, on all occasions, the u^ 
most coldness, affecting to condemn and combat their maxims, 
— a circumstance which did not escape the general notice. He 
took upon himself a burden which he would have been unable 
to bear, had I not come opportunely to his aid. On that great 
occasion, I did not fail to make him feel how necessary it is, 
for a man who undertakes to govern, to divide his cares with 
some one upon whom he may rely for solace and encouragement, 
and who cannot, at the same time, eclipse his own glory. Hia 
enemies spread a rumor that he had lost his influence over the 
soldiery, but good care was taken not to acquaint him with 
it; though it was impossible long to conceal from him the in- 
jurious reports which were circulated abroad respecting his in- 
tentions. 

I hinted to him, that he would do well to conciliate the se- 
veral members of the councils who detested this oligarchy, and 
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directed the moyements of the malcontents ; and tliey soon 
united in a plan to annihilate this weak and miserable govern- 
ment. All dissimulation soon ceased, and people talked seri- 
ously of the necessity of giving to France more able rulers. 
General Moreau, in consequence of his intimacy with the con- 
spirators, was at first destined to act the principal part in this 
revolution. 

Had that great man but possessed ambition, it would have 
been far easier for him to grasp the supreme power than for 
Bonaparte.* His merits and his profound knowledge had won 
for him a degree of consideration with the Directory, of which 
be had never availed himself with a view to make himself ne- 
cessary to them. With all the qualities which make the man 
an Alexander amidst the tumult of arms, and a Cincinnatus 
in peace, he never devoted himself to public duties, unless the 
occasion imperiously demanded such a sacrifice of his leisure. 
Those who were unacquainted with his modesty and habitual 
distrust of himself, attributed his conduct to the principles of his 
philosophy — a philosophy which taught him to subject his 
ambition to the maxims he had gathered from a long study of 
the great art of Vauban. This idea agreed well with his known 
inclination to science and letters. 

The power of the directorial government was insensibly 
sinking. The sceptre of power was about to drop from the 
feeble hands of an executive, devoid of justice and without 
force. And yet the approach of danger, for a brief moment, 
roused its activity, and inspired it with a degree of courage ; but 
the most of those who composed it, were far from following that 
wise maxim of Rousseau, too much neglected, perhaps, even to 
this day, that *' if you would found a republic, you must not 
commence by filling it with malcontents." 

* " The country is saved," said Syeyes, on receiving the news that Bo- 
naparte had landed at Frejus. This exclamation ought to have opened the 
eyes of Barras j but he did not seem to understand it in its true sense. 
Moreau confined himself merely to saying: — "Foi* have no more need of me; 
there is the man whom you need for the present — address yourself to him." 
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Although Bonaparte did not merit tdat servile admiration, of 
which he now became the object, he nevertheless possessed 
qualities which were not the lot of every man. His power 
increased in proportion as he became bound to the ship of state. 
Happily, he persuaded himself that the empire I exercised 
over him, and my zeal to serve him, left him nothing to fear; 
and that was the point I wished to arrive at, in'order to reap 
all the fruits which I expected from my secret attempts.* To 
me it was a pleasure, as well as a duty, to labor for his fortunes, 
and almost without acquainting him with my efforts. 

I flattered myself, that he would have a better relish for the 
benefits I conferred upon him, by having them heaped upon 
him at a moment when he least expected them, and I always 
looked out for some favorable opportunity to make him realize 
the fruits of my exertions, without perceiving that his success 
was due to me. I did not hope to triumph at once, over any 
obstacle ; but, after sowing the seeds of suspicion in his mind, 
I endeavored to make him feel how indecent it was for a 
general to permit his old army to look upon him as the sport 
of the Directory. He seemed sensible of such a reproach— 
and I next endeavored to convince him, by the clearest proofs, 
that the soldiers held the same opinion. Chance unexpectedly 
came to my aid, and fully justified the opinion I had formed of 
my husband ; for, a few days afterwards, the government refused 
to confirm the favors which he had granted to certain of his 
officers in the army of Italy. 

Confounded at finding such resistance to what he called his 
authority, he did not disdain to employ reasoning, to prove the 
correctness of his conduct in that matter. I did not leave him in 
this delicate crisis of his fortunes. I asked him whether it would 
be glorious for him to submit to an affront which demanded a 
prompt reparation. Human weakness does not always permit 

* In fact, Josephine found means to treat, adroitly, with certain men of 
great influence, and even to have an understanding with the army of the 
Rhine. 
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one o escape the snares of error. In showing him the difiereni 
steps by which he was to reach the height of glory and for- 
tune, I argued to him, that the people imagine that greatness is 
ever accompanied by desert or virtue, and that even faults ought 
to be covered with a veil, in order that they may obtain a name 
which sliall turn them to advantage. " You must readily per- 
ceive," said I, " that the Disectory, in showing their jealousy 
of you, in so striking but impolitic a manner, have determined 
to abase you in the eyes of the French nation." 

This observation produced a powerful impression upon him. 
He admitted that faults might be committed in the administra- 
tion of a republic, but that, if they were to be made known to 
anybody, it should be to those who were not less interested to 
conceal than to repair them. 

I cited the example of many kings who resolved to share 
with their queens the cares of government; and forced him to 
admit, that there is nothing but the bond of matrimony and love, 
that can tempt two hearts to sacrifice, for each other, their re- 
pose, and keep them true to each other in the pursuit of glory. 
He appeared so struck by this kind of argument, that he was 
ready to consummate the fall of the Directory on the spot. I 
showed him that this resolution must be the work of a moment, 
but that it was necessary to proceed slowly in laying the plan, 
which was to elevate the conqueror of Italy to the place oc- 
cupied by this phantom of a government. This demanded 
discretion, skill and care. I wanted to conduct the scheme 
with so much address, that France would, with an unanimous 
voice, applaud his own elevation, and the overthrow of the five 
directors. 

To Bonaparte, there remained no means but dissimulation, 
and he consented to employ it. The Directory, on its part, 
made vain efforts to preserve its authority, which a government 
never loses with impunity. It inspired confidence no longer in 
any one. If it had made itself master of the different parties, 
it was only by compelling one to act as a restraint upon the 
VOL. I. — 13 
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Other, and this narrow and hollow system of polities was from 
day to day dragging it to its ruin. And yet^ it must he admitted 
that, in the midst of the incessant occupation which conspiracies 
within, war without, the poverty of the treasury, and more than 
all other causes, the hatred of the people, gave them, these 
modern Cromwells had wrought wonders. 

But the situation of my husband would no longer allow him 
to temporize. I had, in concert with him, secured the favor of 
a number of generals. The most of those veterans stipulated 
in the treaty, which they hastened to make, that places and 
dignities should be the price of their concessions. They were 
all prepared to second him, though Augereau, for a long time, 
remained inflexible. His republicanism made him distrustful 
and gloomy. He hated the nobility, and Bonaparte was tainted 
with this original sin, and took a sort of pride in it. Augereau 
had long been afraid of his ambition. " Be quiet," said the 
hero of Italy to me; " this Fructidorian, whom you fear to-day, 
will be with us to-morrow — he must have perceived since my 
return from Egypt, that the pear is ripe.*^* This was ottering 
a biting sarcasm upon the Conduct which this ex-deputy of the 
Council of Five Hundred had exhibited towards' him at another 
period (100). 

Thus was commenced that new edifice of a power whose 
progress and strength were soon to astonish Europe, to dictate 
law to it, and render it tributary to the French nation. 

The cowardice of some members of the Council of Ancients, 
would, perhaps, have defeated the enterprise, had I not spoken 
to some of the chiefs of the conjuration, and affected to be 
alarmed for the safety of the being dear to my heart, and for 
that of the Republic. 

I assured myself of the assistance of the principal men of 
influence ; I did more — I gave a splendid dinner at Malmaison, 
which was attended by diflferent personages from every class of 
society. Murat and Lucien Bonaparte were of the number of 

* Bonaparte^s own words. 
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guests. During and after the repast, the conversation was 
stormy, especially among those who, jealous of the glory the 
general was about to acquire, could not bear the rays of a 
sun which was soon to rise, and to shine on none but himself. 
I employed to them the language of policy and reason, in turn, 
and strove to captivate them by magnificent promises. The 
most of them, tired of the inefficiency of the government, pro- 
mised to unite their efforts to mine, and I engaged others to do 
the same. All swore with alacrity to overturn this feeble go- 
vernment. 

But nobody was willing to expose himself to dangers with- 
out advantage, and each one took good care to refer to his per- 
sonal interests, as stipulated in the impromptu treaty of which 
I have spoken. 

In setting in motion all the machinery employed in the exé- 
cution of this vast project, what fears, what anxieties beset me! 
I admitted the most famous statesmen and generals to visit Bo- 
naparte continually. Almost all of them admitted the imperi- 
ous necessity of a change in public affairs. Syeyès proposed 
an admirable plan,* and the Directory seemed, of a sudden, 
smitten with vertigo and inertness. The law of hostages carried 
despair into the bosom of innumerable families. Every day the 
revolutionary rage sent multitudes of emigrants to death, to whom 
the privilege had been granted to return to their own country. It 
was time that a courageous hand should seize the helm of state ; 
for France was fast sinking under the combined efforts of her 
enemies at home and abroad. 

* It was easy to see that a change was preparing in the form of govern- 
ment at Paris, when Syeyès was seen to momit on horseback. It was easy 
to judge, from the language held by members of the two councils who were 
in the secret, that a revolution was meditated. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Skillful in sounding the human heart, I sometimes disco- 
vered men's inmost thoughts. I saw Bonaparte animated by a 
desire to free France from the cruel yoke that pressed upon her, 
and I remarked in the vigilant captain an ambition which aspired 
after greatness. *' The enterprise I am about to attempt," said 
he, ** cannot fail of success, since I advance under your aus- 
pices. The insults offered to the Republic will soon be avenged; 
at least, madame, you shall not see me again, unless crowned 
with the laurels of victory." Thus he spoke, and immediately 
everything was put in readiness for striking the final blow. 
On the eve of that memorable day which was to change the 
destinies of France,* I saw a general of known courage ar- 
rive in haste at Malmaison, who united in himself all the 
qualities fitting him for the greatest enterprises. Although of a 
mind at once turbulent, supple, and artful; bold in his language; 
prompt in action, intrepid in danger; he exhibited, as I thought, 
some alarm. He passed by me with a rapid step, and hastened 
to Bonaparte. A second soon followed; terror was likewise 
depicted on his features. Seized with the same fright, I had 
scarcely strength to advance towards him. My husband, till 

* Forty-eight hours before the removal of the councils to St Cloud, Dubois 
Crancé, the minister of war, applied to the Directory for an order of arrest 
against Bonaparte, Murai, Talleyrand, Touché, Barras and others, (xohier, the 
President of the Directory, and Moulins, one of its members» were in favor of 
granting the order ; but Lagarde, the secretary, declared that he would not 
sign it, because, to justify his signature, it was necessary to have a majority 
of the Directory. " But," said Gohier, " there can be no Revolution, for I hold 
the seals." And when, on the 18th Brumaire, Moulins was informed of 
what had taken place at St. Cloud, he replied — " Why, that caxmot bej Bih 
naparte promised to dine with me to^ay" 
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now perfectly unshaken, rushed out, exclaiming, "What? what 
is the matter ?" The surprise was at its height. I had not 
courage to ask him what those brief words meant. He was in 
his room, and no one had noticed that he was present; silence 
reigned around him, and the consternation became general. 

Recovering, in some degree, from my surprise, I was anxious 
to learn the cause of all this alarm. Lucien informed me that 
his brother was in imminent danger, and that all his projects 
were discovered. " The Directory," said he, " have penetrated 
his designs. He cannot escape from their toils; his movements 
are all brought to light, and after getting hold of the thread of his 
plots, they intend to convoke an extraordinary session, at which 
Bonaparte will be compelled to be present. They will there 
address him personally, and overwhelm hjm by a disclosure of 
everything. Perhaps even now the order is given to appre- 
hend him." 

Then I took counsel of myself. It seemed to me as if a 
protecting God was at my side, giving me supernatural strength 
and courage. Every one around me was thunderstruck' — 
stunned by fear and stupor; and without listening to any voice 
but that of my heart, I started immediately for Paris. I ex- 
pected to be arrested on the way, but succeeded in reaching 
Pont Rayai, where I met General Massena, and gave him a sign 
which he understood. We proceeded on the instant to the 
house of a common friend, where we concerted the means of 
saving Bonaparte. We both agreed upon sending him a faithful 
guard, capable, by its imposing attitude, of paralyzing the pro- 
jects of his enemies. * For my part, I flew to the Directory, in 
order to ascertain the hopes or fears of the members. 

I reached the Luxembourg palace at the moment when they 
were holding a secret session. One of the door-keepers told 
me it seemed to be a stormy session, and that they were doubt^ 
less deliberating upon important matters. I confess I felt some 
fear, when I reflected that I had placed myself in the hands 
of the Areopagus of five. La Reveillère, Rewbel, Moulins, 
Gohier, passed successively by me. I waited for Barras, de- 
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terminée! to penetrate his designs, though I had resolved to 
dissemble the real perils to which they were exposed (101). 

Yet I had taken care to make him who was now laying the 
foundations of his future greatness, swear that, in case he re- 
mained master of the field, he would respect the life of him 
whom he was pleased to call his friend — his first benefactor. 
That Director appeared. His presence caused me some emotion, 
for, to please Bonaparte, I had avoided him for several months. 
He spoke to me with an air of unconcern well calculated to 
impose upon any one else. At length I said to him, ** What 
signify these absurd fables which malevolent persons have 
been pleased to spread, that the general of the army of Egypt 
aspires to the supreme authority? You well know. Barras, 
there is nothing in it;** — and emphasized the last words. The 
mute play of his features showed that he understood me. He 
seemed to say, ** fVe really presume the contrary; we intend 
to remain mere witnesses of the same, until your husband shall 
commence hostilities ; and compel us to become his accusers. 
What is the general about at this moment? He is engaged in 
his conspiracy." On being told that my husband had kept his 
room for some days, and that the state of his health gave me 
some uneasiness, he replied — *^ Well, I rely on your word ; and 
I shall go and oppose with all my might the decree of accusa- 
tion, which all my colleagues have resolved to launch against 
him. The best way will be to adjourn the sitting, which is 
to recommence within an hour, and wait until we are better 
advised. As to you, madame," he added, ** be assured the lucky 
Corsican ought not to disdain my benevolent protection ; pw- 
haps he will soon need it — and then it will be too late."* 

It certainly cost me much to lead Barras into an error ; hot 

my business was to save my husband. They knew eaefi 

• other, and never could have pardoned themselves, the one fer 

having been the dupe of a man who was in a manner indebted 

* Bonaparte was more displeased at Banas's power, than flattorad-ligr 
. his condescension. 
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to him for his existence, and the other for having been so un- 
just as not to acknowledge it. 

Rendered more tranquil by this ray of hope, I h'^stened to 
make sereral other arrangements which I judged necessary to 
accelerate the business of the morrow. I assured myself ^f 
the friendship of the men oyer whom I had any influence, and 
discovering nothing in Paris to justify my fears, I returned 
promptly to Malmaison to reassure him I loved, convinced 
that even these feeble results could not fail to afford him a mo- 
mentary quiet. 

Alas ! sad experience has taught me that a state of uncer- 
tainty is one of the severest afflictions of the human heart 
When I arrived, every one was overwhelmed with affright. 
Bonaparte himself was walking in his gardens. His looks 
were haggard, like one who expects every moment to be sur- 
ronnded by foes. I caught him by the hand, and drew him 
towards a kiosque, and endeavored to calm his mind, which 
was absorbed in profound meditation. At every moment he 
east fearful looks towards the capital; in speaking, he would 
begin a sentence, and break off abruptly without finishing it. 

Any other person but myself would have pitied him al that 
moment, for he really showed himself pusillanimous. Over- 
come by fear, he was really unable to comprehend anything or 
to execute anything. Indeed, despair actually seized him for 
an instant ; he fled like a guilty person from the sight of every- 
body, and ran and concealed himself in the darkest alley in the 
park, a short distance from the chateau. He was preyed upon 
by the deepest despondency. A courier arrived with a report 
that towards Neuilly the country was overspread with troops ; 
all believed Bonaparte*s cause lost; some immediately aban- 
doned him, and others were preparing to follow thehr example ; 
bat I told them with an air of confidence that what they saw 
was but the fruits of my exertions, and that Generals Macdo- 
nald, Moreau, le Febvre, Augereau and others were coming to 
join us. This restored their courage, and our friends now 
showed themselves before that guard upon whom they could 
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rely with the utmost security. A calm succeeded the tempests. 
I talked with the two brothers, and did not permit myself to 
conceal from either the real state of afiairs. ** We are treading 
on a volcano/' said I, ** and have everything to fear from its ex- 
plosion." It was, indeed, impossible, at this critical moment, 
to feel secure ; the danger was continually increasing. We re- 
ceived, it is true, some reinforcements, and might, perhaps, bare 
sustained an attack from the government troops ; but it was 
much better to avoid one. 

Fear sometimes closely resembles prudence, and rashness 
seconds courage. I succeeded in persuading the chiefs of our 
party that even a man borne down by adverse circumstances, 
may often, by a bold stroke, succeed in extricating himself, and 
force a smile even from fortune herself. ** It shall not," said 
Bonaparte, *' be in vain that you recall me to my duty. I swear 
to you this shall be the last time you shall accuse me of in- 
difference to my cause." This said, he immediately re-entered 
his apartments. 

Murat was undecided, and gave himself up to gloomy refleo- 
tions. ^^ How now, general," said I,** are you here still! It 
seems to me you ought to have been with the little committed 
two hours ago. — Hasten, general ; — to horse, or I will go my- 
self and carry them these dispatches." His air was serioas 
on hearing me speak thus. He stared at me, but made a sign 
indicating his approval of the presence of mind I showed on 
the occasion. A moment after, he started at full gallop for 
Paris. My son was in the court of the chateau with me. W« 
found the men drawn up in order of batde. I addressed them 
some flattering compliments, and was much pleased to see that 
Colonel Perrin (102) was present. ^^ You are prompt," said I; 
'* you have arrived almost as soon as I !" Bonaparte and Lu- 
cien now showed themselves, followed by a great part of the 
officers. They all assured the general that they had taken an 

* Where Syeyès, Cambacérès, Roger Dacos, Idicien Bonaparte Faackéi 
Roederer, Regnault de St Jean d'Angeli, and others were assembled. 
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oath to form for him a rampart of their bodies, and should it be 
necessary, to die in his defence. I caused refreshments to be 
distributed to the grenadiers, and we all conversed familiarly 
with the principal officers of the corps. During the repast, the 
conversation was quite animated. The difierent claims of some 
of the conspirators had produced some slight altercations. In 
truth, a kind of darkness still brooded over the events which 
were in preparation. Many of the chiefs who were devoted 
to our cause knew not what they were to do, and hesitated 
between interest, honor and duty. In order to reconcile them, 
a commandant of the 17th military division, who was still un- 
decided, pledged himself to espouse our cause. 

From this time, I busied myself exclusively in preparing the 
public mind for the dénouement of the drama. 

At ten o'clock in the evening, an express, sent by Murat, 
brought a letter to Bonaparte. He ordered the troops to pro- 
ceed with the utmost silence along the road to Ruel, in order 
to ^act as an escort to a carriage, which was to take him to 
Paris. 

But Lucien thought it more prudent to get into the city noise- 
lessly, and by means of disguise, very properly apprehending 
his brother might be seen by the agents of the Directory. I 
had already secured the adhesion of the principal chiefs of the 
guard attached to the legislative body, without hinting what 
need I should have of them ; and also had my secret agents in 
the bureaux of the minister of police. I was not ignorant that 
the Directory had conceived the project of seizing Bonaparte 
at Malmaison ; — an indiscreet scheme, which had been known 
to me, and served as a warning of what they intended to do. 

An important expedition was in agitation. People talked of 
the arrest of a great personage, without any further knowledge 
on the subject than this uncertain information. I strongly in- 
sisted that the general should come to Paris, and spend the night 
at a house unknown to the agents of the government. 

In this sad and cruel conjuncture, unless honored by the con- 
fidence of the troops, my husband would have been at every 
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moment exposed to the fury of factions, the attacks of conspira- 
tors, or the daggers of the Directory. Alone, he would have 
become the object of universal hatred, exposed to every kind of 
peril. But happily for his fortunes, a guardian angel watched 
at his side. 

In the evening of the day which, to all appearance, promised 
him a complete triumph or an utter overthrow, the Council of 
Ancients was directed* to meet at break of day to discuss mat- 
ters of the last importance to the public safety ! Alas 1 how 
long and anxious to me were the 18th and 19th Brumaire 1 I 
cannot even now think of them without a shudder 1 At the 
opening of this memorable sitting, the two parties separated.— 
One could not but foresee that, in a contest so terrible, in the 
midst of such a violent debate, the Republic, already dreadfully 
shaken, would, whatever might be the event, lose both its sta- 
bility and its splendor. 

The most of the members of the council, under the influence 
of fear, felt that their own fortunes, as well as those of their 
children, depended on the success of the enterprise. Should a 
fatal blow be prepared for my husband — should any disaster 
befall him, it would fall equally on their heads. And this eon- 
sideration induced them to appoint him general-in-chief of the 
troops stationed at Paris, and under that tide, to chai^ him to 
watch over the safety of the national representatives, as well 

* The representative Courtois, who was charged to prepare the ftmoai 
report relative to Maximilien Robespierre, transmitted the letter of ocmito* 
cation to each deputy. The most of those who were not mimiiMiiied, 
showed some dissatisfaction. ^Be still," replied Courtois, ** I have ooljr 
hindered you from taking sides with the opposition : yoa have raimined 
neutral on an occasion where it might have been dangerous £ot you to ma- 
nifest your opinions. Now you can join their ranks, and the First Oonsul 
will delight to see your names figuring beside those of Lucien Bonaports, 
Boulay de la Meurthe, Régnier, Vimar, Herwin, Lemerciér, YiUetard, Ckba- 
nis, Baraillon, Cornudet, Bouteville, &c., all members of the Committee ds 
l'hôtel de Bretuil, and who were the first to sanction the resolution tnnS' 
ferring the Directory, and the two councils, to St Cloud, where they were 
convoked in extraordinary session." 
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as the accomplishraent of the decree. Two messengers were 
dispatched to him, and he hastened with his staff immediately 
to the assembly, to whom he delivered the following speech : — 
** The Republic was perishing ! Your decree has saved it : — 
woe to them who wish for trouble or discord ! — Aided by (Ge- 
neral Lefebvre, General Berthier, and all my brave companions 
in arms, I will prevent them. Let no one think to retard your 
steps, by examples drawn from the past. Nothing in history 
resembles the eighteenth century, and nothing in the eighteenth 
century, the present moment. The decree your wisdom has 
pronounced, our arms shall execute. France wants a republic 
founded on true liberty, permanent laws, national representa- 
tion ; she shall have it. I swear it ; yes, I swear it in my own 
name, and in the name of my companions in arms." 

"I receive your oath," replied the President of the Council;, 
"he who has never in vain promised victories to his country, 
cannot fail to fulfil, with devotion, the obligation to serve her 
and be faithful to her." 

Bonaparte now entered upon the command with which the 
Council of Ancients had invested him. By his orders, ten 
thousand men of the different corps were assembled near the 
Tuileries. General Lefebvre was appointed his lieutenant, 
and he read to the officers the famous decree which had been 



The Conqueror of Italy and Egypt thus harangued his 
troops : — ** Myself," said he, " without arms, but with your aid- 
and that of every good citizen, will soon smother the plots 
already conceived, and ready to be hatched in the bosom of 
our country. Our enemies are not only on the Alps and the 
banks of the Danube, but in the palace of the Luxembourg. 
— What do I say ? I behold them in the sanctuary where the 
two councib are sitting. Come on, then, my braves ; we will 
unravel the wel^ that has been woven in the dark. For two 
years the Republic has been wretchedly governed. The army 
was in hopes that my return would put an end to these nume- 
rous evils, and it did not hope in rain. The Council of An- 
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cients are disposed to save the State. Should any one oppose 
their will, your bayonets will avenge the wrong." Thus he 
spoke, and those veterans swore fidelity to him, and declared 
that they all burnt with a desire again to signalize themselves 
under his eye. 

In the morning of that eventful day, the storm roared furiously 
over the head of Bonaparte. The Council of Five Hundred 
were in session in the orangery of St. Cloud ; it had for its 
support the whole of the popular faction. Most of them were 
determined to combat, at the outset, what they were pleased 
to call an attempt upon the prerogatives of liberty. The mo- 
ment a proposition was made for the appointment of an extra- 
ordinary commission, to be charged with presenting the mea- 
sures deemed necessary for the public safety under the present 
circumstances, the speaker was interrupted by tumultuous cries 
of *' the Constitution — the Constitution ! Why are we at St. 
Cloud? Why are we surrounded with an armed force?" 

At this moment Bonaparte appeared in the assembly, fol- 
lowed by several grenadiers. Lucien, the President of the 
Assembly, was replying to those who had addressed personali- 
ties and insults to him, respecting his brother. — ** I am," said 
he, *^ too sensible of my dignity as a man, to respond to the 
insults of a party of destructionists." 

The confusion in the council now arose to the highest pitdi. 
The most frightful yells and vociferations resounded through 
the building; and the general himself was received with me- 
nacing cries — " What does Bonaparte want in the place where 
we hold our sittings? Outlaio him! — Down with the é&tr 
tutor r^ In vain did he attempt to speak; his voice was drowned 
by the tumult. Lucien was obliged to put on his hat and leave 
the chair, at which the agitation became extreme. Terror for 
a moment seized my husband. He left the room» and while 
the two parties were forswearing themselves in the two coaa- 
cils, in which the Jacobins had succeeded in getting passed re- 
solutions to renew the oath in favor of the Constitution» in 
which they carried with them two-thirds of the members of the 
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Council of FiTe Hundred, Bonaparte repaired to the bar of the 
Ancients, attended by most of our celebrated generals. Here 
he displayed a supernatural courage, and thus addressed the 
Assembly : 

'^ Had I cherished schemes of usurpation, they would ere this 
have been realized. Since my return, the leaders have urged 
me to assume the supreme power. Barras and Moulins have 
solicited me to do so ; but I repelled their overtures, because 
liberty is dear to me. Let us not be divided ; unit« your wis- 
dom and firmness to the force which surrounds me ; I will only 
be the arm devoted to the safety of the Republic." " And of 
the Constitution," exclaimed a number. " The Constitution !" 
replied Bonaparte, with great emphasis, ** how can you invoke 
>he Constitution ? Does it still exist ? Has it not been the 
sport of all parties ? Was it not trampled under foot on the 
18th Fructidor, on the 22d Floreal, on the 18th Prairial?"— 
And continuing his speech in the midst of the council, from 
which all strangers had been removed, he insisted upon the 
necessity of hastening forward the movement which had been 
commenced. Then, addressing himself to the troops who were 
posted in the interior of the hall, he said : — ^** My friends, I 
promise you peace at home and abroad. Pledge yourselves to 
turn your bayonets against me should I ever wander from the 
paths of liberty. — I am aware that for so much zeal and de- 
votion, a price will perhaps be set on my head, and assassins 
hired to destroy me* But I shall expose myself alone and 
without defence in the arena* Should I fall beneath the blows 
of the conspirators, swear, in the name of French honor, to 
avenge me." 

" We will die with you, general," they replied ; " we pro- 
mise, not only to serve you as a guard, but to make a rampart 
of our bodies in your defence." 

This said, he placed himself in the midst of the soldiers, who 
were afraid of losing their idol, and felt no fear of being be- 
trayed. The shades of night fell upon St. Cloud* All became 
silent ; but the agitators waked and watched around him. He 
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dispersed his legions, and assigned them different posts in the 
city. Alone and unattended he entered the Council of Five 
Hundred. A tumult arose at the sight of him ; each one rushed 
forward to meet him — nothing was heard but confused cries of 
'* Down with the tyrant! — down with CromweU J^-^autlaw the 
dictalorT^ He, however, expressed himself with frankness 
and firmness. Many of the deputies, who were mostly armed, 
menaced him with personal violence, but were careful not to 
commence the attack, for fear it might furnish an excuse for 
employing the bayonet against them. They compared him to 
Catiline, and, in the delirium of their rage, imputed to him the 
most monstrous designs. *' Thou makest war upon thy coun- 
try,** said Arena, menacing him with his dagger. ^ How often " 
replied Bonaparte, '^ have we to complain of having served ths^ 
state, when we meet citizens ready to forget our good deedSt 
and to impute to us dishonorable actions." 

He stood astonished at the increasing confusion ; his attitude 
lost something of its assurance ; he grew pale, stammered, and 
cast a wistful look towards the door, where the most of the 
troops were standing. They, perceiving he was frightened, 
rushed forward to defend him. and jGreneral Lefebvre succeeded 
in disengaging him from a group of deputies, who were eager 
to fall upon him. He mounted his horse in haste, wilhoot 
knowing what he was about. 

Putting spurs to his courser, he returned to Paris at full gal- 
lop, exclaiming to his friends : ** They wanted to kill me! All 
is lost, I believe^and yet, I am invulnerable—*! shall, one dty, 
be compared to the God of Thunder !" Murat met him on tbs 
bridge of St. Cloud, and said, with great vehemence: ''Is it 
rational that a man who has triumphed over powerful enemies, 
should be afraid of the most feeble? Come, come, general, 
courage ! I will answer for it, victory will be ours !" Bona- 
parte now became again master of himself; he wheeled hii 
horse, and felt the necessity of again presenting himself at the 
breach, in order to finish his work. As to Lucien, he had been 
reproached and insulted in the most furious manner. He leaped 
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to the tribune, and made a violent charge upon those who re- 
newed the proposition to outlaw Bonaparte. ** What ! yon 
would make me the assassin of my own brother," he exclaimed, 
in the midst of a torrent of invectives, poured upon him by the 
enraged assembly. " No ! your president shall never become a 
fratricide !" — and, in a moment of indignation, he hurled into 
the middle of the floor his toga and senatorial scarf. It would 
have been all over with my husband, but for this noble act of 
resentment, shown by his brother on that terrible occasion. 

The greftadiers protected him, and he passed out, covered by 
his escort, but in the midst of the most blood-thirsty insults and 
menaces. He did not, however, remain inactive. He persuaded 
the troops to obey him, and immediately the guards re-entered 
the hall, led by an officer, who exclaimed, in a firm voice : " The 
general has ordered me to clear the hall of the Council of Five 
Hundred !" The members, at the sight of the soldiers, who ad- 
vanced at a quick step, saved themselves by rushing, with the 
utmost precipitation, through every possible avenue, out of the 
room, in the utmost consternation. Bonaparte would surely 
have been lost, had the representatives displayed the least energy 
on this occasion. It is more than probable that the military 
would have refused to strike them with their weapons. 

The two councils, by an unanimous vote, appointed a Con- 
sular Commission, composed of Syeyès and Roger Ducos. They 
took the place of the Directory, and received the title of Con- 
stUs. 

Bonaparte was named First Consul.^ No one took umbrage 
at it; he took the precedence among his colleagues without the 
slightest opposition on their part. The royalists, supposing that 

• The general of the army of Egypt used to say, jokingly — " If the law- 
yer Gohier, the apostate Syeyès, the attorney Rewbel, and the dealer in old 
clothes, Moulins, could make themselves kings, I might, I thought, make 
myself consul. I took my diplomas at Montenotte, Lodi, Areola, Chebreisse 
and Abouker." 
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the general was going to take the reins of government only ad 
interim^ extolled him to the skies. 

For my own part, I was filled with apprehension. A sud- 
den horror seized me as I glanced at a letter, written ia pencil* 
in whicli the writer remarked, that my husband was about to 
be outlawed. I was impatient to know, and, at the same time» 
trembled to learn, what was passing ; and 1 feared every mo- 
ment that some faithful friend would come and inform me that 
my husband had submitted to his fate. Already I seemed to 
see the scaffold erected before him — his name dishonored» and 
posterily cursing his memory. — Judge of the anxiety I felt, es- 
pecially as I had to reproach myself with having been the first 
to excite him to hazard everything, in order to deliver France 
from the Directorial yoke. 

Hardly could I endure this cruel reflection. I saw him ap- 
proaching. 1 stood as if struck by a bolt from heaven, with 
eyes fixed, outstretched arms, and lips half-opened, and when 
he had reached me, we stood for some time speechless and 
motionless. I was the first to break silence, and said to him, 
with eyes filled with tears — " Oh my husband, do I see you 
again ! My sorrow and anxiety have completely overwhelmed 
me ; — I could wait no longer ; sometimes I accused myself of 
having rashly pushed you upon the shore of a raging sea; 
sometimes I accused our friends of unfaithfulness, and uttered 
reproaches against them ; then would I with trembling lips kist 
the extinguished fires of my hearth, as if our enemies had al- 
ready come to announce their triumph, and to force me from 
an abode abandoned by its owner — " Consul,^' exclaimed I, in the 
delirium of my joy, at seeing him again at my side, ** Consul, 
you have escaped a danger equally imminent and glorious!— 
but how immense a task does this success impose upon you! 
Thou alone, O Bonaparte," I added, pressing him to my heart, 
— ** thou alone art destined to be the saviour of our beloved coun- 
try ! — France, still in tears, groans under the weight of her long 
woes ; — her golden days have disappeared like a star in a night 
of tempests ; — with her expiring voice, she caUs a hero to her 
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rescue. Be thou that hero! Hasten to employ the remainder 
of thy days in creating in her a new life. May she leave thy 
Hands young in glory and felicity. Be for her another Pro- 
metheus.— This is, indeed, a sublime part for thee to act; but 
thou, thou canst accomplish it! — Rebuild our altars; from 
amidst the ruins of the temple of Dagon, bring new pillars to 
' sustain the church of our fathers ; re-establish our institutions; 
purify our tribunals ; complete the enactment of our laws. — 
Thus shalt thou put an end to the disorders and crimes of every 
sort sown abroad by the hand of revolution, and heal t^e 
wounds of the state." Such were the ideas I ventured to ex- 
press to him at this memorable epoch. Henceforth my task 
was fulfilled. "What did I not do to place power in the hands 
of the man who was everything to me ! To accomplish my 
purposes, I was even false to the friendship and gratitude I 
owed to Barras. But what may not a woman accomplish, 
under the electric influences of love and ambition ! — Moreover, 
I saw in the elevation of Bonaparte to the consulship, the re- 
generation of my country, and the happiness of a great peo{^e ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A NUMEROUS guard now armed themselves, and watched over 
the safety of the First Consul. Bonaparte occupied the palace 
of the ancient kings of France. 

The power of the patriots became feebler every day. More 
importance is often attached to a name than to the thing itself. 
The word Republic was engraved on the Tuileries in letters 
of gold, and this sufficed to convince the mass, that he who 
dwelt there would never attempt to destroy it.* 

• Some time afterwards, Bonaparte remarked jokingly to Josephine, " I 
VOL. I. 14 
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It was of course impossible for the Directory, untaught by 
the lessons of a sad experience, to continue an unequal struggle 
against tlie consuls. 

Reduced to their own resources, what could the Directory 
do? Was it not belter to yield to the power of circumstances, 
than to push such a man as Bonaparte to extremities ? To re- 
sist him would have been to furnish him an occasion to try his ' 
strength, to feel it themselves, and to display it to others in its 
full extent. 

Barras, meanwhile, sent in his abdication, as director, to the 
First Consul. I seized a moment when the latter was relieved 
of the throng of flatterers, whose fortunes depended on him, 
to call to his mind the memory of his old friend. 

He replied to me with some sharpness: "My hatred has 
prevailed. — I followed my resentment, my emnity — I have 
avenged my own wrongs ; I have avenged my own affronts," 
Then, reflecting a moment, " What," said he, "does this man 
want? Nothing can henceforth reconcile him to me." These 
words distressed me, and I attempted to speak in Barras's justi- 
fication. " You owe it," said I, "to that director, that you did 
not fall a victim to the dark politics of his colleagues, Gohier 
and Moulins, who would have arrested you, but for the powerful 
remonstrances of Barras. You are doing the greatest wrong to 
forget the important services which Barras has rendered yoo 
(103). What would you have been without the interest he 
deigned to take in you ? A. man does well to sustain himself 
by his personal merits or rare talents ; but, unless some patron, 
who is acquainted with them, brings them to light, the possessor 
never can do justice to himself." — ^** What is your object ?" re- 
plied the consul, with an air of impatience. " To make you exe^ 
cise the noblest of virtues," said I. " The word gratitude is ever 
on your lips ; engrave forever on your heart the sacred debt of 
gratitude which you owe him. A great politician ought to sacrifice 

have left the word Republic on the walls of the palace, fbr the same reason 
that the uame is sometimes placed at the bottom of a picture which it 
unlike the person intended." 
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his ambirîon to it" *' What will the people say, should they 
see me associate this ex-director with my glory Î The time 
has passed by when I had the honor to obey his orders. — 'Tis 
necessary, madame, 'tis necessary, in order that I may make 
an impression upon France, for me to come to an open rupture 
with him. It might, should the same apparent friendship exist 
between us, be supposed that he had favored my designs. I 
wish, henceforth, to cast the hero of Vendémiaire into oblivion ; 
and when the proper time shall come, I will teach the Parisians 
that, so far from destroying their capital, I only wanted to em- 
bellish it with the finest monuments. My vast plans will soon 
fomish them the means of judging of my conceptions, and will 
one day present to posterity rich materials for history."* 

I was far from approving the first part of this reply. I knew 
that Barras, in investing Bonaparte with a portion of his au- 
thority, expressly recommended him to use clemency towards 
the sections which had rebelled against the convention ; and 
thanks to his principles, the sword of Damocles was returned 
to its scabbard ; in fact, the military commissions were created 
rather to overawe, than to destroy the vanquished party. Each 
one of the leaders had, in some degree, fanned the flame of 
revolt; a small number of distinguished citizens were put to 
death ; some found safety in flight, while others owed their 
preservation to steadfast friendship, or the zeal of certain 
courageous deputies. 

Bonaparte advanced with rapid strides on the vast theatre of 
ambition ; and he who had lent him a helping hand, soon saw 
himself banished by the modern Sylla. What did I say ? One 
of the consuls even asked authority to apprehend the person of 
Barras! "That will not do," said I to my husband; "you 
cannot commit an act of perjury and ingratitude with impunity. 

• " In the midst of the wars I have carried on, I have rendered Paris 
more comloruihle, more healthy, more beautiful than it had ever been. 
The Pari:*ians received these benefits with songs of praise. The great 
thing for them was — and I well knew it — ^to furnish dancers, cooks, and 
fashions to all Europe." 
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Who knows but that the lex talionis may one day be applied 
to you ? — You will then learn to appreciate the painful situa- 
tion of a victim of proscription, condemned to wander alone in 
foreign lands. Yes ! should a like misfortune ever overtake 
you, the memory of the friends you have forsaken will not 
fail to add to the weight of your woes; you will in vain invoke 
your household gods; both men and gods will turn adçaf ear to 
your lamentations. Perhaps, even Barras may hereafter glory 
in having been the victim of your ingratitude ; perhaps, even 
his misfortunes will, in the eyes of the public, entitle him to 
their commiseration, and soften the rigor of his lot" I did not, 
on any occasion, hesitate thus to oppose the First Consul to him- 
self. I cherished vast hopes ; it seemed to me that nothing 
could check his course. I augured that his haughty and ardent 
spirit would work out the regeneration of France, and that the 
same man, who had for a moment been seduced by the too 
liberal ideas of 1789, had only prelended to adopt those of the 
revolutionary chiefs, who made use of the name liberty, the 
better to outrage her laws. 

Nevertheless, in entering upon his illustrious career through 
paths as yet untrodden, the astonishing genius of Bonaparte 
supplied him with new harvests of glory. As an intrepid war- 
rior and a modest consul he appeared before the world, sustain- 
ing with one hand, the dignity of the French name against 
foreign armies, while with the other he repaired the injustice 
and the blunders committed by a corrupt oligarchy. Far from 
imitating the arrogance and the show of his predecessors, he was 
frequently seen walking in the palace of the Tuileries with 
the doors thrown open, made himself accessible at all hours of 
the day, was afiable towards all, and listened with attention to 
their complaints. Such was that great man immediately after 
his promotion to the consulship. 

The French people, fatigued by the violent agitations of the 
Revolution, ruined by the different factions which had one after 
another usurped the bloody sceptre, were now permitted to hope 
that their condition would be improved under the First ConsnL 
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His administration seemed just and pacific. Parties became 
silent. All the talent of France became tributary to his new 
government.* Hç preserved the republican forms and the 
shadow of liberty. All was not conducted by a single, abso- 
lute will ; and the flattering hope was entertained that the 
day was not distant, which should wholly dispense with all 
republican forms. Before he reached his present position, the 
State was sunk under misfortunes, and whatever might have 
been the results of war, the French nation had no other pros- 
pect than to wear a tyrant's yoke. 

I soon ceased to lead the same life, and no longer frequented 
the same social circles. This doubtless cost me much, but 
being the wife of the First Consul, I could not appear without 
the pomp and splendor of courts. I became surrounded by 
throngs of courtiers. Ever thirsting to attach themselves to 
the dominant power, those men who had long since habituated 
themselves to the saloon of Versailles, and had lately encum- 
bered the avenues to the directorial palace, now contended with 
each other for the honor of burning a grain of incense at the 
feet of the wife of a general whose party had succeeded in 
overthrowing its adversaries. I entertained a sovereign con- 
tempt for those gilded insects who wing their way towards the 
voice of every dispenser of place or favor, whoever he may 
be. — " To-morrow," said I to some of them, " to-morrow the 
King of France may re-ascend the throne of his ancestori* 
Then will he behold the most of you inundating his palace, and 
soliciting all the favors of the court.-»You should have re- 
mained faithful to your old masters; and even now, while you 

* It will be recollected that he directed the ceremonies of the Ut Ven- 
démiaire, year 9. 'So fete since the Revolution had been so brilliant The 
mayors of all the cities, and deputations from every part of France, came 
to Paris, followed by an immense number of citizens of the middle clasc, 
attracted by curioeity. The most splendid dinners were given to the rota- 
bles and public functionaries. AU the pr«f>arations for this holiday were 
executed with equal ingenuity and trva^paifieeriee. Fetes, plays of every 
kind, and iliuminatioiu, ûlled the people with joy. 
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are uttering^ prayers for their return, you cannot resist the temp- 
tation to suspend some of your crowns in the temple of the 
false gods." 

But I did not forget what was due to the majesty of the rank 
I occupied. I was skillful in reading the characters of the men 
who lavished their homage on me. Some of them craved, like 
a don, the honor of attaching themselves to my car, hoping by 
this means to perpetuate tlie peace they had secured. Of this 
number were the emigrants. I employed the ascendency which 
I possessed over Bonaparte, to persuade him to repair the 
crimes committed by those who had held the helm of state. I 
easily obtained from him the favors I sought; but they did not 
satisfy my generous ambition. I wished my husband to sur- 
pass himself; I persuaded him to repeal numerous unjust and 
sanguinary laws.* I urged him to rebuild the temples of reli- 
gion, and recall her ministers, and thus appease the wrath of a 
just God.t 

Bonaparte soon demonstrated his intention to pursue a course 
entirely opposite to that of the Directory. This noble conduct 

* The abolition of tlie law of hostages, the clos ing of the list of emi- 
grants, made him numerous proselytes among tlie party which deaired the 
return of the ancient regime^ as well as that which openly fayored. the es- 
tablishment of what they called a constitutional régime. 

t On seeing the remains of the great Turenne, which had escaped the pio- 
fanation of the tombs of the kings of France, at St. Denis, which bad been 
carefully preserved in the Museum d!es monvunmu Françaig, 1 persuaded Bona- 
parte to have them transported to the church of the JnvaUds, as belong- 
ing more especially to such a sanctuary. "You will," said I, "satisfy- alike 
the clergy and the defenders of the State, by directing a pompous ceremony 
to be held in the temple, consecrated to the God of the universe." Lucien, 
then minister of the interior, pronounced a discourse on the occasion, in 
which he retraced the great actions of the Hero of Salsbach. AU Paris 
was present at the removal of the precious reliques of the great Captain 
who adorned the age of Louis XIV. They were deposited with great 
military x>omp in a vault, on which more than a thousand colors, taken fhm 
foreign armies, were suspended in festoons. — Bonaparte rejoiced in having 
followed my advice, and thanked mc for it. — Note by Joieptdne, 
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won him numerous partisans. To proclaim liberty of con- 
science was to settle his power upon a solid basis ; to be the first 
to furnish an example of submission to the religious worship of 
his fathers was, in some sort, to legitimate his power. I con- 
yinced him that the slightest concession, on his part, to the 
principles of the innovators, would hurl him from the position 
in which Providence had been pleased to place him ; and he 
finally yielded his assent to my just observations. I now en- 
joyed the light of a brilliant morn — a ray of happiness and 
prosperity which had not appeared on the horizon since the 
year 1792. At length, the proscriptions ceased, and numerous 
exiles received permission to return to their country. Every- 
body applauded this first step of Bonaparte in his political 
career. 

A great number of the emigrants saw their names erased 
from the tables of the ostracism. Paris resumed its ancient 
splendor ; talent, art, and genius, no longer compelled to hide 
themselves in obscurity, were recalled and received into favor ; 
the men of letters were no longer afraid to be seen in the public 
libraries, or artists in the public museums ; manufactures every- 
where revived, and afforded employment to the laboring classes ; 
and in all the principal cities, a thousand apartments received 
the poor, and relieved the curse of beggary. 

Thus, after a long tempest, men again tasted the miraculous 
calm which succeeded; the laws now became more just, were 
peacefully executed, and France again saw plenty and prosperity 
reviving in her midst, and effacing the vestiges of those long 
days of sorrow and mourning which had passed. 

Everything tended to inspire confidence, that the peace of 
the continent would restore internal and external tranquillity, 
and Bonaparte began to caress the idea of sovereign power — ^an 
idea which I more than once strove to banish from his mind. 
" What !" said I, ** thinkest thou that thou hast done all ? No ! 
thy task is to undertake much more. Thou art not yet a great 
man in the eyes of all ; in truth, every one has connected him- 
self with the army of the interior. The Republic no longer exists 
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but in n<imc, niul tliou nirrady exercisest the most absolute 
dicta torHliip. ])ut net ver will Europe leave thee in the peace- 
able possession of the supreme power, unless thou shalt fortify 
it by force of arms. 'Tis no longer the cause of nations 
against kings, but the cause of kings against nations. So long 
as thou shalt act in the name of the First Consul of the re- 
public, all parties will hasten to attach themselves to thee. But 
remember, my friend, thou must direct the people by means 
of that precious tilisman ; for, should thy ambition ever lead 
thee to imagine the possibility of erecting a throne upon the 
ruins of the consular power, then, alas ! all the sovereigns of 
Europe will league together to hurl thee from it, and in pro- 
cess of time, thy posterity will fall beneath the weight of com- 
bined Europe. 

'* Thou mayst easily escape all such shoals ; thou needest but 
to maintain a Arm and determined will. Yes, so long as thou shalt 
shun the thorny paths of kingly greatness, the people will be 
penetrated with respect and admiration for thee. But shouldst 
thou cast thine eyes upon the diadem, all the brilliant illusions 
thou hast created will vanish. Alas ! astonishment at length 
ceases, enthusiasm subsides, and the fatigued spirit, seeing all 
the ideas by which it had been seduced, flee away like a dream, 
learns with pain that it is disenchanted. 

" The French people have passed over the vast field of liberty. 
It is now necessary, according to thy system, to lead them back 
to the point of departure, without letting them perceive it, and 
to give to the national pride an entirely new direction. 'Tis 
necessary to inspire thy compatriots with all the docility of 
servitude without its apparent humiliation. Hearken ! Thy 
generals will recognize in thee only a general like themselvei. 
The more thou shalt heap fortunes and honors upon them, the 
more will they seek to hurl thee from thy throne. They will 
say, ' this man seeks to place himself above us ; he has been 
recompensed by the contempt and indignation of those whom 
he has elevated from obscurity.' " 

Thus did I labor to prepare his mind for the great part which 
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he seemed destined lo ad. Fii ijiihiu mtemttd lo eoBspiie to 
consolidate his pover; and Boaapor». bow become the liist 
magistrate of a Toothlol lepsbikv aieibc have «Mieitakeii anj^ 
thing. I kept the example ot' Gemimk Mamk* belbre his eyes, 
and urged him to Mlow it. -* FnanJ^ said h ** expects a ge- 
nerous action from thee. Bj rcstoriag the Bonrhons to the 
throne, thou wilt, perhaps, do no mote than accomplish the 
wishes of the nation.t I repeat, it pertains to thee to rebuild 
the altars of the golden age of France, altars consecrated to 
yirtue." Such were mj secret cooTersations with the wonder- 
ful man, who, bj his genius, then ruled orer modem GauL 

He alone made all appointments, all financial arrangements, 
and dispositions. At his words, hope awakened in all hearts, 
and from one extremity of the Republic to the other, nothing 
was heard but a continued concert of praises and benedictions. 
The bleeding wounds inflicted during the Reign of Terror, con- 
tinued to heal ; the saddest recollections began by degrees to be 
efiaced ; the Frenchman began to resume his gay and amiable 
character. 

Thrice happy days ! which succeeded the horrible night that 
had so long stretched its gloomy pall over the most lorely 
country of earth ! Bonaparte, as he had promised, made the 
Parisians forget that he had erer taken part in the popular dis- 
turbances. 

The concourse at Malmaison became immense. It was no 
longer that modest solitude where I had recently spent my 
leisure hours. I found myself at this period a stranger (so to 
speak), to society, though the company I saw at Malmaison 
was lively and interesting. 

• The English general who restored the Stuarts, after the death of 
Cromwell ; — an example which Bonaparte M'as wise enough not to follow, 
however much his wife might have desired it — Tràkslàtor. 

t It seems almost incredible that such a sentiment should have been 
Wtered by Josephine, If, however, such was her real opinion, tlio divorce 
was to be expected sooner or later, and the only thing surprising about it 
is, that it should have been ao long postponed. — Tbahslatos. 
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The most important points of diplomacy and politics were 
discussed in my presence, and Bonaparte held a council there 
every day at which the ministers attended, and presented their 
reports. The First Consul's chief care was to conclude a peace 
with the European powers. He imitated the ancient custom 
observed by the kings of France on coming to the throne, of 
writing to all the crowned heads ; but, receiving only vague or 
unmeaning answers from the different cabinets, he was soon 
persuaded of the necessity of preparing for war. He devoted 
himself to the pacification of La Vendée, and at length an« 
nounced that freedom of religious worship was guarantied by 
the new constitution. A great number of royalists were thus 
conciliated, and among them George Gadoudal, l'Abbé Bemier, 
and many others, who now delivered themselves up. M. de 
Frotté endeavored to impose more difficult conditions ; he pre- 
tended that the unfortunate son of Louis XYL, the last dauphin, 
was still alive, and claimed for the young prince the crown of 
France. His name was consequently erased from the list in-. 
eluded by the amnesty. The First Consul wrote him a letter 
in the following terms: 

'^ General, your head is turned ; the proof is now conclusive 
that the young prince died in prison at the Temple. Moreover^ 
and in any event, you will never stand excused before God or 
man, for seeking to perpetuate this civil war. Your officers «re 
all ready to abandon it, and I advise you to imitate their ex- 
ample." 

When those who called themselves the friends of Frotté 
urged him to accept the amnesty, which the First Consul again 
offered him, " Leave me," said the intrepid Yendéan, " I want 
neither war with you, nor peace with Bonaparte." This cou- 
rageous resistance was the signal for letting loose his enemies 
upon him. 

I admired the noble devotedness of this Yendéan genenl« 
and without prying into the secret motives which influenced 
his political conduct, I cannot help here calling to mind the 
words of the First Consul, on receiving the news of thai brave 
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man's death : — "The court of Mittau," said he, " has met with 
a great loss, for with such generals as Frotté, the Pretender 
might have hoped to see himself one day recsdled to the throne 
of France. As I cannot gain over the Yendéans to my cause, 
I must enfeeble and discourage them, and destroy those among 
them who refuse to lay down their arms. I am sorry for 
Frotté ; I should rejoice to count him among my friends ; yet, 
to have pardoned him, would have been dangerous for us 
both, and such being the case, the best way was to get rid of 
him." 

About this time, Fouché, then minister of police, informed 
Bonaparte, that a young man who had been arrested and con- 
ducted to prison, pretended to be the son of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. (104). On the 21st of January, 1800, the portal 
of the church of St. Madelaine was covered with a pall of black 
velvet striped with white, and the king's will was stuck upon 
various churches, and distributed through the saloons. This 
circumstance produced some anxiety in Bonaparte's n^ind, and 
he ordered all those evidences of mourning for the late' mènirch 
to be removed. As to the impostor, (for he judged him to be 
nothing else,) he directed Fouché to keep him concealed, so as 
not to encourage either hope or curiosity among the people; for 
the Consul sought every means to efface all recollection of the 
royal family, which had been so unworthily proscribed by the 
factions. Such is the madness of revolutions ! — Thus it was 
that the Stuarts and the Bourbons saw themselves, each family 
in its turn, hurled from the pinnacle of absolute power, into the 
abyss of misfortune. 

After the Yendéan army had been disbanded, Bonaparte ap- 
plied himself unceasingly in making preparations for the ever 
memorable campaign he was about to commence ; he soon 
joined the army of reserve, and took up his line of march to 
wards Mount St. Bernard (105). It belongs to the pen of his- 
tory to describe the famous battle of Marengo. I must be per* 
toitted to say, that the death of General Désaix was wholly 
unknown to Bonaparte. The latter, however, could not much 
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regret General Désaix, for the glory of that day was wholly his 
own. The young hero had made himself beloved and respected 
alike by friends and foes. The First Consul had no longer any 
rivals to fear; tliis battle decided his fate as well as that of the 
campaign in Italy. France was again saved, and the second 
coalition overthrown (100). 

From that time the plans executed by my husband, whether 
of war or government, were better combined. He had tried and 
learned the effect of the sudden irruption of a mass of men upon 
hostile ranks, dashing forward with fury, and scattering all be- 
fore it ; while, in politics, he had become satisfied, that in case 
he should fail to keep his place as First Consul, Italy would 
be his last resource. He busied himself in the ot^nization of 
the Cisalpine Republic, and appointed a French minister to 
guard his interests there. 

His entry into Milan was truly a triumph. "Everywhere," 
he wrote to me, " everywhere am I greeted with the most lively 
demonstrations of joy." That city seemed to rise into new 
life ; rich in glory, happiness and hope. 

Bonaparte quitted Italy with regret. He looked with pride 
upon the independence of that fine country ; — it was his own 
work. The general returned victorious to Paris. His entry 
was, of course, pompous; and his presence again animated all 
hearts, and silenced faction. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The bell was sounding the hour of twelve ; a refreshing 
slumber had just begun to weigh down my eyelids, when. I 
was waked by the harmonious accents of a voice which en- 
chanted my ear — it was my husband's. " Madame," said 
he, " rejoice with me over your good fortune. Year «on 
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murhies mpvAy to fiune ; he will vei beeome one of the spreat^ 
est captain» in Emope." '^Ah! my Eugene/' I exclaimed, 
** thoa wilt aarely' fbHow in the footstep» of thy illustrious fér 
dier, andr directed by sach a genraral ae Bonaparte, thou wilt, 
perhaps^ e^en anrpaae him/' 

I coa£»Sy I conid not meet the First Consul without a ieeK 
iBf of pdde; and I clung to the hope that he who had ^ven 
the Austrian» so impressive a lesson* would not be slow to give 
t ftill more terrible one to the agitators who were laboring to 
iCBd France asunder. She had triumphed without ; but the 
wrecks of old Mictions still menaced her within. 

UnlackilT^ freat numbers of emigrants were included among 
tbe dismrbers of the national quiet : and the agents of the po- 
lice were basj in hunting out the principal rovalist conspirators. 
Emigrants and royalists were alike denounced to the First Con* 
nU as the sworn plotters of his rain. The opinion was un^ 
▼ersal that the safety of France depended upon his preserver 
tion. Many peaceable but unfortunate men were persecuted 
mew, and put to death, for no other reason than that the go* 
▼eroment had discovered amongst them many whose courage 
it feared. 

I had, all along, done my utmost to put him on his guard 
ifainst the perfidious reports which were artfully framed and pre- 
sented to him ; but now began to perceive that my remonstrances 
were irksome to him. Our differences of opinion began to inter- 
nipt our good understanding. I knew the inflexibility of his 
character, and that, in his presence, no one had a right to ha- 
zard the slightest obsenation. A despot in the bosom of hi« fa- 
mily, he was the same at the head of the French government ; 
for his passions increased in strength, in proportion to hiïi pow- 
er. His ruling passion was, to be obeyed in the Mmalletit mat- 
ter, and I could, by no means, obtain an exemption from that 
law.* The royalist cause appeared to mo grand and inipoiting ; 

* OAen would Bonaparte wake Josrphino nt iiight, in »>r»l*^r U» nmil u» 
^^r. At oUier limes, ho vvouhl qiu»j*tiun her hm to how uiitny, or how fuw 
^iâits she had received. Marshal Duroc Khvo him ti tninutn doUtil of wlml* 
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I saw the time was fast approaching, when the phantom of a 
republic would vanish, and had become painfully convincd that 
my husband was laboring only for himself. I did not dissem- 
ble my thoughts upon this subject, nor conceal the consequences 
which his system would produce. As Consul, he moved the 
equal of crowned heads ; and the consulship for life opened a 
boundless career to his ambition. He witnessed with surprise 
the exposure of the plot in which Arena took the lead. 

Arena was a member of his family (107). That thorough- 
going republican had been so unlucky as to express himself 
with too much boldness in reference to Bonaparte. He was 
opposed to his usurpation, and to the exercise of the immense 
powers which Bonaparte arrogated to himself; and finally ao- 
cused him of the blackest ingratitude. This was enough to 
arouse Bonaparte's indignation. He showed plainly that he 
could not pardon so culpable an imprudence. Soon did the 
Argus-eyed mercenaries of the government take an oath to en- 
tangle Arena in a snare, from which he would escape only to 
mount the scaffold. They endeavored to persuade the people 
that Arena had made an attempt upon the life of his relative; 
and, had the unhappy man not been so indiscreet as to open, 
and hand to General Or**, his countryman, a pamphlet pub- 
lished in England, in which the First Consul was vilified and 
insulted, never would the thought have been conceived, that he 

ever passed at the chateau. The Consul loved to be informed of every- 
thing; and the chronicles of the palace became more familiar to him than 
to Josephine. I must here do him the justice to say, that he was very sen- 
sitive in reference to the internal regulations of his household; in these 
matters he was minute. Rigorous in respect to the manners of those who 
surrounded him, he more than once drove from his presence persons who 
had been forbidden to approach him. He very seldom reviewed a decree 
which he had made. Every one who was in his service was subjected to 
the most scrupulous surveillance. The ladies, even, who attended Joseph- 
ine, dared not absent themselves without his being informed of it; nor 
could any person be admitted into her presence, without first being seen 
and scrutinized by hinu 
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was capable of committing a crime abhorrent alike to the laws 
of God and man. 

It was, I think, on the 10th of October, 1800, " I^s Horaces'^ 
was to be played at the opera. I was indisposed* on that day, 

• On the evening of that day, the First Consul appeared to be quite 
meny. He, however, in our conversation, crossed me repeatedly, and finally 
accused me of wilful caprice. On my telling him that I felt out of sorts, 
ind could not possibly accompany him, "Well, madame," said he with 
wne sourness, "you are, I see, really sick, and I will write to the Pope to 
lend me immediately his mine de bait." "You are joking," said I; (his 
ebKrvations began to fatigue me ;) " of what are you speaking ?" "Eh ? 
of the BambinOj" replied he with a serious air. " The Franciscans shall 
eome forthwith, and bring it to you in their coach — they shall place it by 
your side, and stay here at my expense until you are killed or cured— do 
yoQ understand?" 

This sally of fun cheered me up, and I asked him to explain this religious 

phenomenon. "The Bambino," he replied, "is a small wooden Jesus, 

richly dressed, which is carried around to rich persons, who are sick, and 

of whose recovery the doctors despair. The little saint is, of course, 

always going the rounds. People sometimes fight for it at the door of the 

convent, and snatch it away from one another. During the summer season, 

it is in constant use, although the price for using it is then very high. But 

tt we are now entering upon the month Nivose, I can probably obtain it 

tt a low rate. If you wish, madame, I will immediately send a courier 

to Borne for it" It then occurred to me that I had read in Dupaty, that the 

•onvent which owned the Bambino had no other patrimony. But our French 

Dtonks preferred dotations secured by mortgage on lands, and not without 

"Bason. And yet, notwithstanding all their science and sagacity, mankind 

^'11 ever resort to superstitious practices. The people are the people, 

Whether in France or Italy; they must have something wonderful to fill 

'Jieir minds. Thus, Catherine de Medicis sometimes remarked to Charles 

*X.: "I have often heard it said to the king, your grandfather, that in order 

•^live at peace with the French, you must keep them merry and gay; they 

**last be kept agog either by a variety of shows, prodigies, or miracles. 

"My son, your people need to be humbled; without that, some evil genius 

^ill sooner or later rise up, and trouble their repose in the name of those 

■îberties which they have been demanding for ages. He will teach them 

*0 present tlieir humble remonstrances to you, with a view to obtain those 

*il)erties. 

"Beware of renewing, in your reign, my son, the faction of the MaiUotini 
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and manifested a desire to remain in my apartments. "To-day 
is tlie first representation of the piece," said Bonaparte; "you 
cannot help ^oing." I yielded to his entreaties. 

In the midst of the tumult occasioned by the throng of spec- 
tators, I noticed the minister of police, and the prefect Du- 
bois, entering, going out, and returning continually. I called 
the First ConsuFs attention to their continual bustle. 

He seemed to understand it, and said to me— "'7Y« nothing, 
attend to the play,^^ Fouché came to our box, and whispered 
to Bonaparte, that he was surprised at not seeing Arena and 
Demerville there, but that he had taken means to secure the 
two Italians.* 

My husband became sombre on hearing this, and seemed 
agitated. " Let us leave the opera,'* said he ; " I have some 
dispatches to send off to-night." He was careful not to let me 
into the secret, for I must have become alarmed, and my agita- 
tion would inevitably have disclosed what it was very import- 
ant to keep concealed. 

I employed every moment which I could steal from the pomp 
and display of greatness, in succoring misfortune. 

A great number of unhappy families, who claimed my protec- 
tion, were presented to me;t in whose behalf I employed all my 
influence with Bonaparte, to induce him to repair the ravages 
occasioned by the stormy times which preceded him. His humor 

or the Jaquerie, and do not give your Parisians time to fill their heads with 
vague notions and foolish discontents ; for, if you do, they will give you no 
rest.'' — Note by Josephine. 

• Those two conspirators were Ceracchi, a celebrated sculptor fcom 
Rome, and only rival of Canova, and Diance, an aged notary at Rome. 

"t" Josephine was easy of access. She extended her bounties to all 
classes who had sufiered in any degree during the Revolutioru Noblesand 
plebeians were by turns presented to her. She listened to their complaints ; 
to some she made promises, to others she gave pensions. Her goodness 
was inexhaustible, though her means often failed her. The Americans (a) 
had strong claims upon her, and never did she refuse them when she 
couhl, by means of her purse or her credit, satisfy them. 

(a) Inhabitants of the French West-India colonies. — ^T&urtL^TOB. 
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was often savage and repulsive, but the habit I had of teasing 
him, enabled me to renew my demand, and I sometimes suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that which he had once refused. It was 
universally believed that I should induce him to become the 
General Monk of France. 

The country was, I confess, at this time, on the point of pass- 
ing again under the dominion of its legitimate masters, but the 
fatal events of the 3d Nivose exasperated Bonaparte, and scat- 
tered to the winds all my hopes of seeing the Bourbons re- 
stored(108). 

Some days before that frightful catastrophe, the First Consul 
was looking out of one of the windows of the Tuileries at the 
Carousal :— " Behold," said he to himself, " a place without 
nobles ; in time I intend to render it worthy of his palace, who 
is yet to become the master and arbiter of the world." I joked 
him a good deal about his ambitious projects, and endeavored 
to show him the impossibility of accomplishing them. — " Hush, 
madam," said he, " I shall become so much superior to other 
men that my glory will eclipse the power of kings." 

During the night preceding the day which was to see that 
horrid crime committed, which plunged so many families into 
mourning, while I lay asleep, (the soul has its revelations, the 
heart its mysteries,) the ghost of Beauhamais appeared to me. 
I saw him, not as in the days of his former splendor, but en- 
veloped in his grave clothes, and resting in his coffin. His face 
was uncovered, his eyes half shut; his body was motionless. 
Suddenly I saw him draw from his bosom an enormous dagger; 
he turned the glittering blade towards my eyes, and I distin- 
guished certain characters which were perfectly engraved upon 
it; the numbers 21, 24 and 28, struck me singularly. On the 
reverse of the blade was a hieroglyphic written in Greek, which 
he told me must not be explained, except into three times nine. 
I awoke in a fright, supposing I had seen my ûrst husband. 
Again my eyes closed, and again the apparition presented itself 
to me. I awoke again. A terrible beating at the heart told me 
how great had been my fright. My pulse was in the utmost 
VOL. I. — 15 
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agitation; and a buzzing sound rang in my ears; my limbs had 
become stiffened, and so insupportable was my situation that I 
cried out with absolute horror — '* Awake, Bonaparte, awake ; 
we arc both threatened with the greatest danger I" 

It can scarcely be conceived in what a distressed condition 
he found me. A universal trembling seized me ; I fainted, and 
my words died on my lips. When I came to myself, he asked 
what was tlie cause of my agitation? I told him the dream I 
had had. He joked me at suffering myself to be affected by 
such puerilities, and pointed out the consequences. I did not 
take his advice; but becoming at length more calm, told him to 
be on his guard, for plots were going on in secret against his 
life. I recommended the minister of police to keep a closer 
and more active watch over my husband's life. "It is my 
duty," said I, " to use all my efforts to avert the danger which 
menaces him. I was sad a considerable part of that day." 

The weather was dark and cloudy, and I showed no inclina- 
tion to leave my apartment. The oratorio called the " Creation 
of the World,^^ by Haydn, was to be performed, that evening, 
at the opera, and Bonaparte had made me promise to attend. I 
had, however, given secret orders to the officers to have the 
guard de service doubled, and to see that there was not the slight- 
est obstacle in the way of his suite, in passing along the streets. 

At length, at eight o'clock in the evening, he got into his car- 
riage. Scarcely had he left the palace of the Tuileries, when 
the noise of a terrible explosion was heard. " Alas I" I cried, 
filled with fear and grief; " my husband's life is in danger, and 
I am not by his side." Notwithstanding the wise counsels of the 
persons who were with me, I immediately hurried forward to the 
scene of confusion, directing my carriage in the very track of 
my husband's. An officer came to inform me respecting his 
fate. I inquired, and learned of him the unheard-of disaster, 
a disaster deplored by all with sighs and groans. Here was a 
disconsolate wife, seeking, among the slain, for a husband, 
whose looks she could no longer recognize; there, children 
pale and shuddering with affright, uttering cries of anguish at 
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seeing the hyttunàm lift up liie gmry hoâj of a rnonhn wko 
was seeking thea, in order lo bestow on them ifae caresses of 
maternal love; in another plaee, a mother rendered frantic at 
the sight of the mansied remains of her son, whose bodr had 
been haried to the clouds br the force of the explosion, and 
whose torn limbs had fallen radehr upon the pavement ; and 
farther on, an aged man bathing with his tears the insDimate 
face of a dangfater, the solace and prop of his declining years. — 
In Tain did the brstanders strire to tear him from her; in rain 
did he perceiTe that his child was but a lifeless corpse, c^rered 
with blood and smoke. ** Leare me to die with her,^ said he ; 
^ I cannot snrrire her lo».*^ Orerwhelmed with despair, de- 
lirious with anguish, he cried out — ^She is gone— she is no 
more !" — and rested his aged head upon her bosom, which had 
scarcely ceased to throb. 

For a moment he remained immorable as a rock, then uttered 
a piercing cry — and dii»d ! Thus, on erery side, fathers, mo- 
thers, husbands and friends, were called lo mourn the loss of 
children, mothers and husbands. Whole families, undone in a 
moment, were plunged into mourning, or sorrow that must iol- 
bw them u> the tomb. And well might those who had kwt 
their friends by that shocking attempt, wish for the long repose 
of the grare. In the anguish of my heart, 1 deroted to eternal 
execration, the authors of a crime hitherto unknown in history. 
Had it affected only the hcrad of the goremment, it would hare 
been attributed to the schemes of faction ; but fallii^, as it did, 
upon a portion of the French people^ it was properly regarded 
as an act of cold-blooded atrocity, without the slightest color of 
justification '1(^9;. 

I visited, with deep emotion, the scene of carnage, and was 
melted by the piteous wailings of the sufferers. Alas ! what a 
scene of wo was there exhibited Î 

I joined my husband at the opera. On entering my loge, I 
was so overcome at the sight of him who had so narrowly es- 
caped being eternally severed from me, that my voice failed me. 
I obeyed my first impulse, and threw myself into his arms. 
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"Ah!" I exclaimed, bathed in tears, " will you, another time, 
believe Josephine ? You have escaped, by a nniracle, the thun- 
derbolt which those wlio seek your life had prepared for you ! 
— 'Tis to be feared they may yet be more successful" — and my 
sobs choked me. Bonaparte was not insensible of this proof 
of my attachment and friendship, and did not hesitate fully to 
testify his gratitude. He often recounted to his officers my 
sad forebodings, giving as a reason for his disbelief of them, 
that such weakness would appear ridiculous. " Ah !" said I to 
him, ** a wise Providence has in store means which are con- 
cealed from our imperfect view ; we ought not to bring into 
doubt a mystery which the human mind cannot penetrate."* 

On our return to the chateau, I was afraid of a repetition of 
the tragical scene. But the wise precautions which were taken 
dissipated my anxiety. On hearing of the deplorable event, all 
France believed the true authors to be the plotters of the re- 
volutionary troubles. The citizens remembered, with renewed 
horror, that it was they, who, in the name of liberty, had com- 
mitted countless crimes, had made liberty blush, and stained 
with blood the hideous cap which adorned her brows! And it 
was secretly determined that those who still wore that abomi- 
nable symbol, great numbers of whom remained, should hence- 
forth be disabled from doing mischief. Three hundred persons, 
known as anarchists, were exiled by the First Consul,t and 

• Man must have hope, he m'lst have something marvelous, he must 
have a future state ; for he feels himself made to live beyond this visible 
world. Among the people, magic, necromancy, are but the instinct of re- 
ligion, and one of the most striking proofs of the necessity of worship. 

Men are ready to believe everything, when they believe nothing. They 
have divines, when they cease to have prophets ; witchcraft, when they 
renounce religious ceremonies, and open the caverns of sorcery, when they 
shut the temples of the Lord — F. A. Chateaubriand. 

t Seventy-five of them were transported to the Isles Sedulles, of whom 
seventy-three there perished. The rernaining two returned to France, at 
the restoration of tlie Bourlwns. One of these engaged in a new plot against 
the king, his benefactor, and was again condemned, by the court of i 
at Paris, to bo transported. 
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tfans the capkal v» de^ered inxm ihc roBÙBder of ihe £c9ce 
lepiililicam dûeé o[ ITdX, asd lite ioîiovinf yeais. On the 
day dut Amu sud his acpomplioes sscendcid the scafbjd, liie 
authors of the imfaiml mackùae were made kso vn to Bona- 
parte^ by die ahûsier of Police. The pablic veie snrpnsc^ 
to hear thai the ciiiBmal ooart prosocnced as enilnr only two 
old Tendeaa offieers ,110,. Against iheoi ihe minister of jo»- 
tioe Hinged the pioserotâon with fieai eamesmess. 

Bot afterwards ihe maner took another eomplexioo. Tht 
police redoobîed its Tigilance ; namerons arrest look place ; it 
seemed as if the bonible conspiracies of the leifn of Robes- 
pierre were renewed, when, under the pretext of the same jnd^ 
ment of eoodemnaiion, thronss of the most illnstriocs rictims 
were pot to death, and when many of the persons accused of 
conspiring together, never saw each other until the day of their 
doom tinited them in one common death. 

It was well known that I openly aided aD those who had 
suffered from the BeTolution. I even persuaded Bonaparte to 
close the list of emigrants. I was anxious to effect the erasure 
of the names of a number of them from that list, but had to 
arrive at my object by careful approaches. It is true that 
Fouché seldom refused me ; and I must say, that that minister 
concurred with me in rescuing numbers from misfortune and 
banishment, who returned to their country penniless, without 
any prospect but despair and death. 

The citizens began to feel secure. Their affection for the 
First Consul daily increased. As to the Jacobins, he well knew 
how to restrain them, and eTerybody at length saw a calm suc- 
ceeding to the protracted Revolution which tore France asnn* 
der. The people began to believe themselves happy; the wise 
and moderate hoped everything from the progress of time, and 
the ministers of religion now supplicated the Almighty to pro- 
long the days of the man, whom, in their prayers, they called 
the pillar of authority, the Cyrus of modem times (111). 

Everything seemed to second my husband's views. He be- 
came satisfied that it was he alone who knew how to turn to a 
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good account the courage and the immense resources of this 
industrious nation, thirsting for glory, and rich in all the trea- 
sures of a soil of inexhaustible fertility. 

But he became weary of inactivity, and could not pardon 
himself for the inertness in which he found himself. 

France saw herself surrounded by friendly governments, but 
the restless genius of Bonaparte soon disturbed the tranquillity 
of her neighbors. He persuaded Spain to declare war upon 
Portugal, and sent 30,000 men to accelerate its conquest. In 
vain did I point out to him the fatal consequences of his de- 
signs, and so firmly did he cling to them, that he did not hesi- 
tate to say — ** It will be une, madame, to see a Bourbon declare 
war upon his relative, to please Napoleon I. But be not sur- 
prised; you will see many more wars" (112). 

I began to reflect upon the boldness of his project. Sur- 
rounded continually by a throng of courtiers, he finally per- 
suaded himself that a commander of his reputation ought to 
mount the throne, and that, by his sword, he held the right to 
reign over France. 

At length his ambition and the force of circumstances cleared 
the way, and enabled him to reach that goal ; and could he have 
found a new Meropé, he would doubtless have given her his 
hand, and thus, perhaps, have legitimated the usurpation he 
then meditated. 

He endeavored, really, to earn the title of the pacificator of 
Europe, and dreamed of concluding a peace, which must in 
the end have proved entirely artificial. He accordingly wrote 
to his brother Joseph, then French minister at Luné ville. The 
battle of Marengo had not been decisive. The Emperor of 
Germany had, indeed, been compelled to evacuate Italy, but 
he still possessed prodigious resources. Bonaparte learned that 
his aid-de-camp. Du roc, whom he had sent on a mission to 
Vienna, was detained as a prisoner at the Austrian head-qair- 
ters. 

This violation of the law of nations was relied upon as a 
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proof that the emperor had refused to ratify the treaty, and had 
chosen to place himself at the head of his army. 

On receiving this news, the First Consul ordered Moreau to 
recommence hostilities. The Austrians proposed an armistice, 
but the general would allow it to continue but one hour, in 
order that the emperor might not have time for reflection. 

He was of opinion, also, that, to put an end to the intermina- 
ble debates of the plenipotentiaries assembled at Lunéville, a 
battle ought to be fought. Moreau fought one, gained a glo- 
rious victory at Hohenlinden, and moved forward his head- 
quarters to within five days' march of Vienna. 

At length peace, the object of my prayers, was concluded. 
The Emperor Francis confirmed the cession to France of the 
Belgian provinces, and gave up entirely the county of Fasle- 
kenstein with its dependencies, and the whole of the province 
of the Frickstal ; in exchange for these acquisitions, France 
guarantied the immense possessions of the house of Austria. 

Bonaparte had for a long time meditated the conquest of 
England. He often said to me, " I want to humble tliat proud 
people ; I want to bend proud Albion under my yoke ; I want 
to compel her cabinet to beg peace of me."* — He never could 
pardon the British government for having refused his proffered 
alliance. He contrived the plan of sending home to Russia, 
fully equipped, the prisoners he had taken from her ; but he 
was especially careful to publish to the world, that the French 
prisoners in the hands of the English, were kept in a state of the 

* His project of a descent upon England uras serious. He wrote to me 
thus: — " I have not assembled 200,000 men on the coast of Boulogne, and 
expended 80,000,000 merely to amuse the idlers of Paris ; but Villeneuve's 
fleet has deranged everything. In vain has the British cabinet exerted it- 
self to rekindle the war upon the continent The yoke of those Islanders 
will not always be to the taste of other nations. They will grow impa- 
tient under English domination. And yet, they excel in everything j they 
have chalked out for us the road of Revolution ; but to me, and to me alone, 
it belongs to humble England in her turn. — Proud Albion! in time thou 
wilt be compelled to pass between my Caudine forks." 
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Utmost destitution. I observed to him very cautiously that it 
was unheard of for a people who called themselves hospitable, 
to dishonor themselves by practices so contrary to the laws of 
nations. *^ The cabinet of St. James," he replied with a smile, 
** whose hidden schemes I have long divined, has demanded a 
decision in regard to that; but it will not obtain from me the 
satisfaction it desires." 

Thus he sought, by legitimate means, to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of all, in consolidating his power. Appointed Consul for 
ten years, the magistracy thus conferred by no means satisfied 
his ambition ; he wished to be Consul for life. Nothing in his 
conduct indicated any intention to part with an authority which 
he wished to possess witiiout reserve. He received some re- 
proaches from the court of Spain, which he had drawn into a 
disastrous war, and to appease its resentment, he made the 
Prince of Parma King of Etruria. 

On my observing that the whole world would be strangely 
sui^rised to see the chief of a republic creating a sovereign^ 
he said, " You don't yet see, Josephine, what my plans are— 
you shall sec what the future has in store for me; you know 
not, my friend, how difficult it is to resist the most attractive 
of all seductions, supreme power and glory. 

" The necessity of securing my person and my power, will, in 
conjunction with my ambition, determine me hereafter to place 
upon my head the crown of Charlemagne. I can, when I set 
myself about it, work wonders. But, meanwhile, I am trying 
an experiment on the French nation. I want it to imagine that, 
in calling the son of Charles IV. to the new kingdom, which I 
have formed in Tuscany, 'tis only to prepare him to receive one 
day the crown of the Bourbons. Yes, the Prince of Parma will 
ascend the throne of Etruria, as a stepping stone to the throne 
of France. The crown of France" — he repeated with enthu- 
siasm — ** 'tis worthy of me ! At my bidding, discord will scatter 
hatred and division among the partisans of the royal family/* 
Returning from this digression, as if he feared he had gone too 
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far, he added, " Believe me, I shall mainlain the new kingdom 
I have created, only so long as it favors my designs" (113). 

Surprise, a sad foreboding, seized me on hearing this. But 
yet, everything seemed to encourage Bonaparte's projects. 
The most friendly relations were established between his 
government and the principal powers of Europe; England and 
Portugal alone were at war with him. The English public, 
who studied the character of the First Consul, were full of the 
idea that he would take some false step ; and the celebrated 
Fox continually represented to those powers, who were now 
to all appearance friendly to Bonaparte, that he would soon 
afford them an occasion to repossess themselves of whatever 
they had lost. Such a revolution appeared to him impossible. 
" I will," said he to me, " I will imitate William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy; — it will not be the first time that England has submit- 
ted to the law of the conqueror. For a series of ages she was 
governed only by foreign dynasties, whose chiefs had succes- 
sively vanquished her ; and I am well aware that, in order to 
rely, with any safety, upon the conditions imposed upon the 
vanquished, it is necessary that circumstances should require 
their peremptory execution." 

Spain and Holland had now become subject to the French 
government, and were included among the other nations of 
Europe, in computing the enormous sacrifices which were to 
be exacted from them. Peace at length was concluded, and the 
arrival of Cardinal Caprara at Paris filled the measure of the 
public joy. He brought the concordat, signed by his holiness 
the pope (114). The immense power which the First Consul 
at that time enjoyed, was assented to by all in the most flatter- 
ing and honorable manner. He was now hailed as the restorer 
of the ancient worship, and on the day the French people 
celebrated the establishment of the general peace, Bonaparte 
fully partook of their generous emotions. 

For him, it was the most delightful of all triumphs, and he 
said to me, with conscious pride, that there was no public place 
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where his name was not inscribed. " You see," said he, "the 
people adore me ; the courtiers tremble before me, and the fac- 
tions have ceased to be — soon will France say of them, they 
have all sunk into nothingness." 

"You should," said I, "now imitate the example of Augus- 
tus. That prince took care to restore plenty in the capital of his 
empire, and strove to gain the popular favor by means of sports, 
spectacles, and presents, bestowed not with a lavish, but judi- 
cious hand." 

He condescended to consult me respecting the form of govern- 
ment to be established in St. Domingo, having determined to 
place General Le Clerc at its head. I did not conceal my fear 
that this fatal step would deprive France of that beautiful 
colony. " Your brother-in-law," said I, " will never know 
how to combine the address and vigor which are indispensable 
to sustain him in so difficult a position. Keep friendship with 
Toussaint-Louverture (115); he can render you the most useful 
service in governing the blacks. The moment you seek to 
strip him of his authority, you make of him an enemy, who 
will have it in his power to do you much mischief; while, on 
the contrary, by flattering his ambition, and preserving to him 
an honorary title, he will necessarily attach himself to your 
cause. I know the Americans ; flatter them. The negroes have 
now established their dominion over that colony, and will see, 
with pain, the sceptre of power pass from the hands of their 
* colonel-general.' They will be continually afraid of relapsing 
into their former slavery, should they be subjected to European 
laws. Besides, of what can you accuse that black chief? He 
has ever kept up a correspondence with you ; he has done 
more ; he has sent his children to be held by you, in some sort, 
as hostages. Methinks these are a precious testimony of his 
devotion to you. You always find motives for opposing my 
opinion, and I much fear that your numerous family will yet 
be the source of all your misfortunes." 

I could never convince him on this subject. He assured me 
that Toussaint-Louverture would soon fall into his toils, and 
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that he did not despair of having him brought to France, where 
a strong citadel shonld be the pledge of his fidelity.* 

I was at times so fortunate as to be relieved of the tumult 
and tedium of political affairs. The Machiavelism of courts, 
the dullness or the falsehood of most men who managed to 
gain consideration, became to me insupportable ; and I was com- 
pelled to adopt a set form of words in my intercourse with 
them. I often resorted to Malmaison to charm away my lei- 
sure hours. For me, that had become a kind of enchanted 
spot, although the air I inhaled there was not so pure as it once 
had been ; the breath of the informers had even there spread its 
foul miasma, and I soon received an order from my husband 
to admit no persons to visit me except such as he should desig- 
nate. How painful was this to such a heart as mine ! I must, 
forsooth, forget the sentiments of gratitude and friendship, as 
if the memory of those who were dear to me could, possibly, 
ever be eradicated from my heart (116) ! 

" There are," said Bonaparte, " some nations, which, by the 
genius of a single man or by mere circumstances, are raised 
from the bosom of obscurity to glory ; but a proud and war- 
like people, fond of renown and jealous of its fame, can never 
be beneath its fortune, whatever it may be. Such has been this 
unique nation, to which I feel myself happy to dictate laws. 
Her fall will not soon follow her surprising elevation, nor her 
celebrity be succeeded by a long silence ; it seems to me she 
can never, while she has strength to prevent it, fall into an 
inferior rank among nations. 

* The unfortunate Toussaint*Louverture was persuaded beforehand, that 
fortune reserved a shameful death for him. In his youth, he had been 
told that in case he went to Europe, he would there perish j hence the repug- 
nance he manifested when he went on board of a ship. He was always 
afraid to get out of sight of Cape Francis. On being told that the First 
Consul of France wished to see him, and to treat him as an equal, as the 
first consul of America, " It is all over with me," said he ; "I shall never 
ag£iin see my wife and children ; the fortune that was told me will be 
fulfilled." 
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" Never can France feel that her glory, her prosperity» or the 
achievements of her arms, have been an expense to her. Dur- 
ing this rapid revolution, every day has been marked by a 
battle ; every day has recorded a triumph ;-— it is the calendar 
of victory ; — it brings to mind the words of one of our cele- 
brated writers: *A single people has filled those glorious re- 
cords with their toils, their actions, their success ;— to cite their 
deeds is to praise heroes,"* 

The public feeling having now become tranquil, I seized the 
occasion to entreat my husband to grant an amnesty to the emi- 
grants. My request was at first rejected ; but I renewed it 
shortly after, and told him frankly that the concordat^ haring 
satisfied the timorous consciences which were once afraid of 
schisms, he ought now to give the same kind of guaranty to 
the partisans of the monarchy, and prove to them that he was 
wholly a stranger to the crimes of the Reign of Terror. Such 
was the effect produced by these remarks upon him that he 
immediately set about devising measures to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the unfortunate outlaws. 

Thus were some obstacles removed ; yet others remained 
and seemed insurmountable, and among them were the affairB 
of St. Domingo, where nothing could overcome or cure the 
popular madness. When General Le Clerc came to take his 
leave of me at Malmaison, I said to him, " My brother, î pelt 
with you with anxiety." The disasters of that expeditioUf the 
death of the commanding general, showed how well-foonded 
were my fears. 

During the interval between the formation and the ruptnre 
of the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte, in his intercourse with 
the members of the tribunate, employed the most efficacions 
means for reaching the goal of his ambition. He insinuated 
to them that, in decreeing an honorable recompense to the first 
magistrate of the Republic, the national gratitude should not be 
limited ; that he alone had rescued the country from thescoarge 

• Thomas's Eulogy. 
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of war and the most terrible anarchy ; in a word, that to récom- 
pense his eminent services to France, he ought to be proclaimed 
consul for life. 

Soon a deputation came, and announced to him that the whole 
nation was filled with a sincere desire to give him some shining 
token of its satisfaction and its good will. The senate hastened 
to confirm the resolution of the tribunate ; and thus was com- 
pleted a work of gratitude by a generous people, who now 
looked upon the permanent tenure of its chief as a recompense 
worthy of him, because it was an act wholly national. 

For form's sake, however, registers were opened to receive 
the votes of the people, and during the time which elapsed be- 
tween this, and his being proclaimed Dictator for life. Malmai- 
son was filled by a succession of fêtes and pleasures. People 
here usually conversed about the most important matters, and 
here Bonaparte tasted whatever of happiness he ever found on 
earth. That 'romantic retreat, as he himself often said, elevated 
his thoughts, and exalted his soul. There he was not disturbed 
during his moments of reflection ; he often told me, that the 
chateau of the Tuileries afforded him no inspiration; that he 
could not help feeling shocked, in a manner overawed, on going 
into the cabinet of the late king. The two other consuls whom 
he himself had appointed for life, labored with him daily ; they 
were constantly employed in discussing the great interests of the 
State. 

Less fortunate than Madame Maintenon, who was permitted 
to sit in the council of Louis XIV., and raise.her voice in favor 
of the unfortunate, I stayed in my apartment, or was occupied 
in the saloon, in the reception of the generals of the army. I 
received with marked attention their wives and children (117), 
and felt confident that I had secured their attachment to my 
husband's cause. Alas ! in vain do we feel that whatever flat- 
ters us ought to be perpetual ! 

I received the foreign ministers in the same manner, and used 
my eflforts to persuade them that the First Consul, in all his 
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signs, had no other ohject in view than the good of France. 
Of many of them, I read the most secret thoughts, and the 
slightest smile upon their lips taught me more of what really 
passed in their minds, than the most formal discourses. A word 
or a look was instantly seized and interpreted by me, and even 
Bonaparte, who disbelieved everybody, was often forced to ad- 
mit, that so just were my ideas, that he was afraid to admit me 
to the least degree of confidence, for fear I might dissuade him 
from his gigantic undertakings. In this he was certainly right, 
for I blamed him for seeking to disturb the peace of nations, 
and especially that of Switzerland (118). I endeavored to show 
him how singular and how interesting was the situation of that 
country, in respect to its neighbors — that of enjoying peace, 
while Europe was in a flame ; and that the descendants of 
William Tell were worthy of the liberty won by their fathers. 
*' I shall," said Bonaparte, " so embroil their affairs, that they 
will finally address themselves to me. I shall give them a 
constitution : — I want to be their mediator ; — what do you say 
to this fine scheme ?" " This plan," said I, " can only sow 
discord through that noble and generous nation ; but you will 
be satisfied ; yes, Helvetia will soon see herself torn by iqtes- * 
tine commotions. The cantons will not receive you for a pro- 
tector ; you will become irritated, and resolve to speak to them 
like a master; the diet will attempt to assemble, and be dis- 
solved by force ; great dangers will environ them, but before 
separating, they will publish their protest against your despot- 
ism ; you will invade Switzerland, and will not hesitate to 
listen to the magistrates who will offer to capitulate upon the 
ground of the unconditional submission of their whole country; 
and it will turn out, that the Helvetic council, assembled in the 
French capital, will submit to your authority. But what wiU 
you gain by the struggle ? — Little real advantage, and only an 
honorary title ! But will future events guarantie the continà'- 
ance of this foreign alliance ? Hear me : You will one day see 
that people, whose ancestors so boldly defended their liberty 
against the German empire, blush at having bowed their necks 
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beneath your yoke, and ally themselves with other nations who 
wiU, perhaps, cause you to repent, but too late, having taken 
them under your protection" (119). 

I reminded him of the inconstancy of fortune. I wished him 
to grow great by his merits, not by his politics. I saw him 
sailing upon an agitated sea, surrounded by hidden shoals ; his 
course became crooked and uncertain ; he regretted having 
signed the peace with Europe ; he now saw that his relations 
with England were becoming less friendly. 

That power had been, apparently, anxious to conclude with 
him a treaty of commerce, and some preliminary notes had 
passed betwixt them ; but England immediately increased her 
pretensions, and rendered such a treaty impossible. Lord 
Whitworth presented the ultimatum of his court. He was 
instructed, in case of a refusal, to leave Paris in twenty-four 
hours. Bonaparte seemed a little surprised at this, and hesi- 
tated what course to take. He said to me one evening, " Joseph- 
ine, I am determined to imprison some seven thousand English 
in the different cities in France. I will teach these insolent 
Islanders who are visiting France, that they repose in vain upon 
the faith of treaties, and the laws of nations ; — their government 
has obliged me to make reprisals. 

** Great Britain would, if she could, conquer the whole world. 
And it is she who, in the face of Europe, dares accuse me of 
cherishing the project of getting possession of the whole con- 
tinent. She asks me to let her keep Malta for ten years, to 
take possession of the island of Ampedoce ; and that the French 
troops shall evacuate Belgium. — Perfidious cabinet ! Perfidious 
ministry ! — They demand what it does not and cannot depend 
on me to grant. I will teach them that they cannot with im- 
punity sport with such a man as I am. I will seize Hanover, 
and after that blow is struck, who knows where my military 
skill will stop ?" 

I listened attentively to this discourse, intermixed as it was 
with laconic reflections, — the scope of which was that the Eng- 
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lish could do nolhing without the powerful intervention of 
Franco, and that, whenever he wished, he could make himself 
master of their maritime commerce. Henceforth he occupied 
himst4f exclusively in contriving the best means of effecting a 
descent upon England : — ^*' I will take you to London, madame," 
said he often ; *' I intend the wife of the ' modem Cœaar* shall 
be crowned at Westminster." 

The remark is, perhaps, worth making, that at first I regarded 
this idea of a coronation at Westminster, as a joke ; but so often 
did he repeat it, that I began to see the bottom of his designs. 
A rumor was in circulation that the First Consul was intending 
to have himself elected Emperor of the Gauls; but the slory 
was set afloat by his worst enemies ; — and, besides, the high 
title he now bore was every way worthy of the head of the 
French nation. 

On one of those occasions, which I knew so well how to take 
advantage of, I turned the conversation upon that subject, and 
spoke of it rather jokingly. He made me little or no reply, 
and seemed to be absorbed in dreamy reflection. On another 
occasion, when he was in the same mood, he said to me sharply, 
" freli! and why should I not he crowned?^^ I was, I con- 
fess, thunderstruck at this, and could not, for some moments, 
make any reply ; but becoming calmer, I told him plainly that 
the project was but a snare his enemies had laid for him.— 
** Who told you so ?" said he in the same sharp tone ; ^* I will 
show you the contrary. You know I am the idol of the 
French; everywhere am I hailed as a guardian god. Of this 
you must have been convinced since 1802. I am going to re- 
commence my travels $ but my purpose is to give them a wider 
range. — You shall yourself, madame, see that there remains bat 
one step for me to take, and that I am resolved to take it 
Perhaps," added he with a smile, " you will be the first to 
advise me to it — certainly your good genius will inspire yoa 
with some lucky thought." I led him to the portrait of his 
father, which was hanging up half concealed : ^ Look,** said 
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I, " that man bore your name ; as this picture is hidden away 
in this dark chamber, so did your father live in peace apart 
from the noise and strife of the world. You see upon his 
garb none of the ensigns of power and greatness. The world 
could say nothing of him, except that * he was happy. ^ " — 
" What must be done," said Bonaparte, " to become happy ?" 
** Fly ambition," was my answer ; "recall to the supreme power 
the descendants of your kings, and place them on the throne ; 
then shall you be the first of men, if you shall be able to live 
independently of them." He threw himself into my arms, 
and promised to reflect upon the counsel I had given him. I 
pressed to my bosom the heart that had never yet had cause to 
reproach itself with having placed distinction and honor in op- 
position to the happiness of France, — but which, alas ! was never 
to find repose but in the bosom of the earth !* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Bonaparte now put in execution the intention he had formed 
of visiting the departments. He commenced by visiting the 
battle-field of Ivry. " There," said he, pointing it out to me, 
*' there is the plain where a man, truly worthy of being the 
King of France, subdued, like a kind father, his rebellious sub- 
jects. I think I should not have waited so long as he did to 

* I have seen Bonaparte at times when it was impossible for him to 
dissemble, when he was compelled, on the instant, to avow or disavow 
sentiments by his actions. His passions were never veiled from me, for I 
have known him in the secrecy of intimate confidence ! and nothing illus- 
trates a man's nature so clearly as the different changes in the fortunes of 
a party. Would to Heaven his prudence had been equal to his courage! 
— but, alas! one man cannot unite in himself all the virtues; one's virtue 
shines in the combat, another's in council. My husband really believed 
himself a universal genius. — Note by Josepfdru, 
VOL. I. — 16 
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make myself master of the capital. I should have preferred 
to be fed by the besieged, rather than to feed them. It would 
be an honor, no doubt, to resemble Henry IV. ; but I cannot 
think of imitating his example during every period of his reign." 
" You will never have a Duke de Sully," I replied ; " the 
Béarnais had a true friend in that virtuous Mentor ; he never 
blushed to listen to his sage counsels, or to follow them on al- 
most all occasions. Will the impetuous Napoleon ever meet 
with ministers equally enlightened and equally honest ?— espe- 
cially if his first care is to throw among them an apple of dis- 
cord ? The choice of a friend will be, perhaps, still more diffi- 
cult ; but it will be to me a pleasure, at all times, to endeavor 
to supply the place of one." 

We continued our route through Evreaux, Louviers, Rouen 
and Caudebec. " Here," said Bonaparte to his officers, as he 
showed them Ivetot, ** liere was once a famous kingdom. I can 
now scarcely distinguish it upon the map." He was quite humor- 
ous on the subject of the great power the lord paramount must 
have possessed. I observed that the lord paramount was, perhaps, 
happier than he ; to which he replied, in the words of Ca&sar : 
" I would rather be the first in a village, than the second in Pa- 
ris." 

We pursued our journey without stopping. Suddenly, the 
wind changed, the skies became overcast, and foreboded a 
storm ; the lightnings flashed, the thunder rolled, and the hea- 
vens were in commotion. Our horses took fright ; one of them 
in falling, trod on the feet of one of our guides. This accident 
gave me much pain. Alas ! how quickly do such accidents, in 
the contemplation of a feeling heart, bring together the most re- 
mote conditions of human life. We cannot but recognize, in 
the victim of a lamentable accident, a being equal to ourselves 
in respect to all the vicissitudes of life. We feel, then, that the 
least of mortals is our fellow. I directed him to be taken to a 
neighboring house, and all proper care to be taken of him. I 
learned, soon after, that he had recovered from his wounds. 

The rain began to fall, and our men looked about them fo 
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«ome hospitable tree, under which we might take shelter. They 
perceived, at the foot of a mountain, some houses, situated in 
an inclosure. At the entrance of a hamlet upon the slope of a 
hill, around the foot of which a limpid stream wound its ser- 
pentine course, we descried a sort of colonnade, formed by the 
trunks of trees, which overhung the abode of an humble pea- 
sant. We followed a narrow foot-path, which led round a 
house whose glazed windows were cut facet-wise. An old man 
was sitting at the entrance of his cabin, with arms crossed 
upon his breast, and, apparently, in profound meditation. — > 
** Plain and virtuous old man," murmured Bonaparte, " thoa 
enjoyest peace under thy roof; remorse, suspicions, the projects 
of ambition, trouble not thy delicious simplicity — 'tis the sim- 
plicity of innocence and goodness." The master of this hum- 
ble dwelling showed us into a perfectly neat room, where the 
villagers were wont, during the hot summer months, to enjoy 
the refreshing air. Immediately behind it stood an ancient cas- 
tle in ruins. The surrounding hill-tops were crowned with aged 
oaks, which seemed suspended from the lofty pinnacles—- 
lovely scene of tranquillity and happiness. 

After sitting a moment, the Consul turned towards the old 
man, who seemed to be unquiet — "What do you desire, my 
good old man?" said he; "speak freely." "Citizen," said 
he, " citizen, you see here my garden, my wife, my daughter- 
in-law ; but my grandson is not here (and he turned his hat 
over and over). Alas! ambition spurred him on, as it has so 
many others, and he followed a great man to the wars. Charles 
never thought of becoming equal to his master, but he was dis- 
posed to serve him faithfully. During his march, he was ar- 
rested for an act of insubordination ; he is to be tried by a 
court-martial, and this belo^d child, citizen, the prop of my 
old age, my sole remaining hope, must sink under the sentence 
of condemnation, leaving us nothing but despair and disgrace ! 
I know the rigor of our military laws. I, myself, mon officier f^ 
said he, raising his voice, " I, myself, at Fontenay, was guilty 
of disobeying orders. I passed our lines without permission 
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from my superiors. I wanted to chastise three Englishmen» 
who, from the top of the redoubts, insulted me and my brave 
comrades. ' You French dogs,' said they, continually, * we 
will flog you — we will flog you.' A council of war condemned 
me to liuvc my head broken for the crime of desertion. 

" On my way to the place of execution, I saw the Duke of 
Richelieu passing by, and said to him, ^ My general, I die con- 
tented — 1 have made several of our cowardly foes bite the 
dust; the honor of a Frenchman required it.' 

'^Tiiis exclamation so pleased the maréchal, that he reported 
it to Louis XV., who was in our ranks, and the beloved monarch 
granted mc a pardon, and did me the honor to attach me to his 
august person, îis one of his guard." 

" My friend," said Bonaparte, " every soldier must obey ; 
without subordination, what would become of our armies ? The 
soldier who runs away is unworthy of his colors, and ought to 
be punished. Examples are necessary to restrain mutineers." 
At these words the old man trembled in every joint; to him it 
seemed the voice of the accusing angel ; and as though it had 
been the day of doom, he stood waiting his terrible sentence. 

The father of Charles was kneeling before a badly executed 
plaster bust of the First Consul, weeping, beating his breast, and 
tearing his hair. '' No, citizen," said he to my husband» sob- 
bing, '' I will not leave thee till thou hast promised me thine 
intercession, in favor of my child, with him whose image thoa 
seest here !" Bonaparte was really aflfected by this touching 
scene. 

The unhappy father fell almost senseless at our feet. In vain 
did we endeavor to console him ; he became cold, almost in- 
animate ; for some time we thought him struck with death, and 
had him removed to a lower room in the house. As to the aged 
grandfather, his reason seemed, for a moment, to wander; ha 
broke in pieces the bust of the Consul, and tore up a petition 
he had hastily prepared. Wringing his hands in agony, unable 
to utter a word, he showed us by mute signs that he despaired 
of surviving the loss of his grandson. One of the sisteis of 
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the condemned soldier entreated as to intercede in behalf of her 
brother, and addressed me these few words, not knowing to 
whom she spoke : — '* People say that Madame Bonaparte is 
80 kind, so indulgent, that her husband never refuses her any- 
thing she asks." 

"You are right," replied the Consul, with a smile; "she 
manages so well that her advice is always followed, especially if 
its object is to save some one who is unfortunate. You cannot 
do better than to pronounce the name of Josephine, for it will 
secure the pardon of your brother. Nay, I will myself solicit 
Bonaparte in his favor, and endeavor to have him enter the con- 
sular guard." 

He left whh the family some tokens of his munificence. I 
placed upon the finger of the young suppliant an enameled 
ring, and assured her it was a remembrancer that would secure 
to her a dowry on her marriage. " And, for my part," said 
my husband, " I will give Charles his first pair of epaulets ; he 
shall receive them upon the fields of battle, as a reward of his 
bravery." These honest villagers knew not who we were. 

But now the sound of the village bells struck our ears, and 
the mayor, at the head of a deputation from his commune, was 
making preparations to inflict upon us a tedious harangue. 
"Let us save ourselves speedily," said 1 to Bonaparte; " the 
First Consul of the Republic ought to shun all the displays of 
gratitude on the part of those whom he has rendered happy." 

He rose and left the cabin ; I followed after him. We stopped 
a moment to take breath on the summit of a high hill which 
was crossed by the road, and then directed our course towards 
a city which we saw before us. It could be distinguished from 
the sea, by the foam of the waves that dashed upon its shores. 
We had only got half way there, when the storm overtook us 
again in the midst of a plain. At a short distance from us» 
the lightning struck the hut of a herdsman, who had established 
himself with his cattle in this solitary place. The consternatioa 
was general; the ''Petit Pierre*^ was struck with lightning; 
we sent him some money, and the people from a neighboring 
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farm came to the assistance of the wounded man. We continued 
our route to Havre. Bonaparte wished to inspect the port. 
He made some seductive promises to the inhabitants, and dis- 
tributcd his ^Id with dignity. Next, we passed Fecamp, 
Dieppe, and Gisors, and, when I least expected it, my husband 
informed me that he was taking me to Belgium. He well knew 
he should here find numerous partisans, and hastened to meet 
them. His entry into the Low Countries seemed a real triumph. 
Next to him, his wife necessarily became the object of public 
fetes. 

Tlie most distinguished personages were one aAer another 
presented to us. The most of them were the same men who 
had fomented the revolt against Austria. The Belgians had 
now thrown themselves into the arms of the French revolu- 
tionists, who had no God, and had prostrated themselves before 
all the idols to which those men had successively sacrificed* 
They had, likewise, submitted to the famous general who had 
invaded the estates of the pope, plundered the chapel of the 
Casa Santa, and concluded with the Holy Father a concordat, 
in which he had inserted a great many pretended organic articles 
secretly tending to undermine the papal power (120). 

I laughed at this strange association, and still more at the 
insipid harangues to which Bonaparte felt it his duty to listen, 
and to which he was constrained to respond ; for he treated all 
these speeches as the voluntary offerings of hearts which had 
espoused his cause. 

But for my part, I thought very differently of them. The 
Belgians appeared to me to be inconstant in their afifeetioi». 
They are fond of changing masters. And yet, it is true, that 
the fertility of their country affords their rulers considerable ad- 
vantages. They would, were it possible, consent, by means 
of a tribute, to number among their allies a power sufficiently 
imposing to protect and defend them ; but never to hxwe a 
prince who should claim to be their master. Such was.nj 
opinion respecting that nation. 

'* And yet they are among the best people I have met witiii" 
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I said, laughingly, to Bonaparte. " Well, if you are seized with 
the fantasy of reigning, endeavor at least to reign over a fertile 
country, and over men as sensible and as generous as the Bra^ 
bançons. Possessing the character I know them to possess, 
you will profit by their wealth, and know how to repress their 
spirit of rebellion. You must subdue their chiefs by holding 
out a brilliant prospect of protection from France." 

These ideas struck him with surprise, but he finally admitted 
them to be just. 

We spent some time in visiting the fine scenery which at- 
tracted our admiration. Everywhere we met with comfort, and 
left liberal proofs of our generosity. The Consul was affable 
and insinuating in his manners, and the officers who accompa- 
nied him were agreeably surprised at it. 

Having returned to Paris, he pretended still to caress the 
idea of a descent upon England. He thought to dazzle the 
enemy by his splendid preparations. For this purpose, he di- 
rected the building of an immense number of fiat-bottomed 
• boats, which were to be collected together at Boulogne. He 
then transferred his head-quarters to that city, in order to super- 
intend, in person, the embarkation of the troops. 

For many days there was nothing but fêtes and rejoicings. 
He wished it to be credited from pole to pole, that an invasion 
would take place ; and encouraged all those who offered to 
spread the news. The biscuit was already put on board ; the 
horses were embarked ; the army covered the beach, and a fo- 
rest of masts seemed to rise from the waves, and extend itself 
to Dover. 

The plan of the Consul was, to publish it abroad that he 
was going to efiectuate his designs upon Ireland. 

In the midst of these great events, which seemed to portend 
an interminable war, he ordered Fouché to circulate a report that 
he was about to go to Ostend, and to pay a visit to the United 
Provinces. His flotilla was immense, and, to please one of his 
sisters, we had the novelty of a sham-fight at sea. But while 
he thus held everybody on tiptoe, he suddenly appeared at 
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Malmaison, where his unexpected arrival occasioned profound 
reflections. lie dispatched an order to the minister of police» 
enjoining it upon him to make a profit of the public curiosity; 
to give out that the French government had used all its efforts 
to bring about a peace with the British Cabinet; that till now, 
peace had been the object of his most ardent wishes ; that he 
had neglected nothing to procure its benefits to the nation he 
represented ; but that the head of the government, indignant at 
so much useless delay, had commanded new battles to be 
fought. " Ilis native foresight," responded the people» with 
admiration, " was quick and just — for rumor proclaims that 
General Augereau has already invaded Ireland, and that proba- 
bly the national colors were now floating upon the towers of 
Dublin." Thus did the secret agents of the man whom it seemed 
impossible to resist, express themselves ; and thus did he ma- 
nage to escape the observation of his own ministers, and to 
hide his own secrets from their curiosity. 

As has been seen, I used all my endeavors to inspire Bona- 
parte with the desire to recall the Bourbons. " Why," said 
he, " do you wish me to restore to them a crown which I am 
almost certain of preserving for myself?" Every time I recalled 
the subject to him, he had some new reason for opposing me. 
Still, 1 aflirmed that all thq royalists had their eyes fixed upon 
him, and that they all regarded him as a Liberator. He replied 
with coldness : — " I shall soon dissipate their enthusiasm in a 
manner that will no longer leave any veil upon my purposes." 
"When in my presence, he aflfected a perfect unconcern, and yet 
I often came upon him suddenly, and found him in a state of 
sombre agitation : this state of mind was not usual with him. 
I often said to him — " When we are in the enjoyment of a great 
felicity, we are apt to forget that time, enveloped in events which 
are concealed from our view, may, in a single day» extinguish 
the happiness of our lives. How happens it that you are pleased 
with following a dangerous road ? You stand in need of a guide, 
and 'tis I who claim the privilege of being your guide." He 
would answer in a sort of frenzy — 
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•* Of what use are the counsels of a woman to me ?" 
'* But if that woman be your wife and your best friend ?" 
** That furnishes an additional reason why I should conceal 
my purposes from her."* 

What, then, were those new designs which I had not the 
art to penetrate ? — what was he about to attempt ? — T fell into 
a train of the most gloomy reflections. I was surprised by 
this new kind of policy which Bonaparte had adopted ; alas ! 
I was far from seeing what a mighty career he had resolved to 
mn. 

Never, at the Tuileries, was the name of the Duke d'En- 
ghien pronounced, although the memory of Louis XVI. was 
there held in singular veneration, and the picture of the un- 
fortunate king adorned one of the apartments of Malmaison. 
Bonaparte would sometimes stop and gaze at it as he passed it 
by. Speaking of the old king, he said, " 1 pity him ! — he de- 
served a better fate. — Why did he not mount on horseback on 
the 10th of August ? He had cannon ; he had good troops who 
were faithful to him. — The National Guard of several of the 

• Fulvius, one of the friends of Augustus, one day heard that prince, 
now become old, deploring the losses which had occurred in his family. 
He said that two of his grandsons were dead, that Posthumus, the only one 
of them remaining, was living in exile, a victim of calumny, and that he 
now saw himself forced to call to the succession the son of his wife. Pity- 
ing the lot of Posthumus, he seemed inclined to recall him from banishment. 
Fulvius related this conversation to his wife, who related it to the Empress. 
The latter complained bitterly about it to Augustus, saying that, instead of 
recalling his grandson, as he had long thought of doing, he had made her 
hated by him whom he had destined to the empire. The next morning Ful- 
vius came, according to his custom, to salute the Emperor and bid him good 
morrow, when the latter replied — " I wish you were a wiser man." Ful- 
vius understood his meaning, and returning immediately home, said to liis 
wife — " The Emperor knows that I have betrayed his secret, and I am 
going to put myself to death." " You will but do an act of justice," replied 
kis wife, " for so long have we lived together, that you ought to have known 
me, and to have been on your guard against my weakness ; — but it is my 
duty to die first,"— and she took her husband's sword, and was the first to 
kUl herself.— P/M/arc^ 
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districts were admirable. With those powerful auxiliaries he 
miglit have crushed the rabble without pity." Then, rubbing 
his hands, he added, " Had I been king of France at thattime^ 
I should have been ao atill,^** 

Thus, far from failing in respect towards his king, my hus- 
band always awarded to him a just tribute of praise for his in- 
telligence and his virtues. If he seemed to forget the benefits 
he had in his youth received through his means, it was because 
he supposed himself beholden for them to the state, and not to 
individual munificence. He did not, like many others, make 
a parade of his joy at seeing the Revolution perpetuate the 
woes of the descendants of Henry IV. He said, with evident 
feeling, that the death of Louis XVI. greatly affected him ; that 
if the nation had, at that sad epoch, intrusted him with the same 
power that he then possessed, the virtuous descendant of St. 
Louis would have been living still, for the good of the people 
and the prosperity of France." 

Such was Bonaparte. Capable of the most generous actions, 
his soul shone out with the radiance of true greatness and in- 
dependence. You had, however, to avail yourself of his first 
impulse — the first movement of his heart. The moment re- 
flection resumed its sway, he was no longer the same man. 
Without asking for counsel, he received it readily and kindly. 
He wanted no Mentor, and yet nothing was easier than to 
make him come to a resolution. Whatever tended to his glory, 
whatever flattered his ambition, whatever made known to him 
his enemies, so electrified him that he instantly seized iipon it 
as an occasion of showing himself an extraordinary man. ht 

• In vain would the hapless monarch have smitten the rebels. It wat 
no longer time for that. Louis XVI., as one of our publicists has said, WM 
dethroned before he became king. At that fatal epoch of our RevohitiiOii, 
the virtuous prince could not make himself respected, nor do the good he 
would to his country. And he used to repeat, in bitterness of soul, Û0 
saying—" A king can only do the good which he has at heart, when he 
has the necessary authority. But, if he be trammeled in his operatkxis, he 
does more hurt than good." 
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I one daj asked Foocbe, whom I often saw at Malmaison» 
what was the occasion of his frequent noctnmal risits ! Tht 
minister seemed embarra»ed; he knew not how to answer 
me. I did not insist, but soon succeeded in finding out paiw 
tially what I wanted to know. A dispatch which I chanced to 
find lying on Bonaparte's bureau, signed by the minister 
justice, put me in possession of important information. I 
covered that a new plan of conspiracy had been made kiK 
to the First Consul, and that a person, named QuareUe^ v 
had been condemned to death, and was about to be executi 
had petitioned to be pardoned, promising, at the same umei 
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make some important revelations. He ^ave out that the plan 
was to re-establish the Bourbons upon the throne, and to restore 
vigor to the ancient government. This was enough to awaken 
the activity of a police which had, from necessity, become dark 
and sly in its movements. I did not hint that I was almost 
initiated into this mystery, but for some days let Bonaparte 
float on from one uncertainty to another. 

lie preferred to be alone in his cabinet the principal part of 
the time, though he loved to show himself in public at the 
Tuileries. He there passed frequent reviews of his troops on the 
spot he had embellished, and after they were over, received in 
a dignified manner the foreign ambassadors and other persons 
who were presented to him ; but scarcely would these cere- 
monies be over when he would hasten away to Malmaison. 
There, the idlers from Paris daily assembled in great num- 
bers ; but he absolutely refused to see any but the generals, or 
persons attached to his service. Couriers came and went at all 
times of the day, and dispatches succeeded each other with 
rapidity. At length I learned from Murat that our frontiers' 
were still menaced, and that a great number of emigrants had 
landed on our coast. Every one talked about this unexpected 
demonstration, and spread all kinds of tales through the capital, 
with that air of mystery which arouses while it piques curi- 
osity. Fame's hundred tongues, so often filled with falsehood, 
soon circulated the news that a prince of the house of Bouvbon 
would do the emigrants, who had lately landed, the honor of 
placing himself at their head. 

At this time the wisdom and firmness of the consular go- 
vernment threw a lustre on the name of its chief. His nume- 
rous victories, the prosperity of the nation, and its continually 
increasing domains, the admiration of the French for the young 
hero who held the reins of government, all seemed to promise 
him a continuance of the popular gratitude and homage ; and 
yet there were those who then were seeking to overthrow 
him. " Great storms," said his friends, " are rarely followed by 
a perfect calm." The conspirators were the more dangeroof 
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that they assembled and carried on their plots in darkness. 
But orders were promptly given to visit upon their heads the 
consequences of their crimes. Veteran ' soldiers were sent 
forthwith to secure their persons, conduct them to Paris, and 
subject them to be judged according to law. 

Soon after this it was announced to my husband that General 
Moreau was arrested, as well as several officers of the so-called 
royal army. Bonaparte had a long conference with Régnier, 
his grand judge. He ordered him to make a prompt report to 
the legislative body and to the tribunal, upon this important 
capture, and to place great stress upon the reconciliation which 
seemed to subsist between the informer and the accused (121). 

The most of the generals were envious of the celebrity 
of these two chiefs, who had carried the glory of the French 
name to the extremities of Europe. Moreau had shown that 
he knew how to conquer, and still spare the blood of his ene- 
mies. An effort was made, which seemed likely to be success- 
ful, to throw his merits into the shade. A spy, decorated with 
the title of an honest man, came regularly to Fouché, and gave 
an account of all that was said or done at the hotel of the 
modest Moreau. He permitted himself to put the most un- 
favorable interpretation upon certain innocent railleries, which 
passed at a dinner-table at which he was a guest ; and the 
Consul, who affected to be superior to every human weakness, 
took great umbrage at them. He was, moreover, afraid of the 
influence of this great captain, and this was enough to deter- 
mine him to resort to the tribunals. Had the letter which I 
wrote to Moreau been faithfully delivered to him, 1 should have 
succeeded in inducing Bonaparte to listen to his justification ; 
but how could I succeed in this, while 1 was ignorant that the 
very messenger I had employed was a traitor ? My husband 
expressed the utmost indignation at what he called my mad en- 
terprise. He showed me the very letter I had written to Mo- 
reau, and in which I remarked to him, that a great man like 
him had nothing to fear ; that the First Consul could not but 
pardon him, and that he ought to solicit the favor of a private 
interview with his successful rival. Anthony and Cssar, those 
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two fninous foes, were, at len^h, reconciled, and enjoyed each 
other's esteem. The present circumstances were similar. I pre- 
sumed to ask my husband, trembling, what would be his deter- 
mination as to the fate of that unfortunate general ? He re- 
plied, gloomily : " Death, or perpetual imprisonment." " Ah !" 
said I, " by what right would you deprive your fellow of his 
life? Do you think that, because you are sheltered from hu- 
man laws, you will be able to escape those of the Deity? Do 
you believe that God will neglect to ask of you an account of 
the precious blood you are about to shed ?" 

" I have," said he, " a right to do as I please with those whom 
I govern." 

•* It is true," I replied, " that, according to the code of mo- 
narchs, you can do no wrong, nor act otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the interests of the people, your subjects. Should 
Pichegru be arrested, would you send him, also, to the scaffold? 
Remember, my friend, those two brave men were before yon, 
in the career upon which you have thrown so much lustre. In 
the eyes of sensible men, your sole merit consists in being more 
lucky than they. Have you not fought under the same banner, 
and, in turn, conquered the same enemies? A warrior like you 
should present them, with one hand, the olive branch of peace, 
and, with the other, return to them the sword."* 

These words made him dumb; he cast a look upon me 
which showed how horrible was the commotion that reigned 
within. His heart was touched, and he would then, perhaps, 
have granted a pardon, had not his ambition, excited by the 
Sejanuses who surrounded him, carried him to extremes. He 
could brave anything. 

Thus, for several days, a spirit of discord reigned betwixt 
us, and our conversations became more and more embittered by 

• And yet there is not the slightest doubt of the guilt of both those ge- 
nerals. Moreau aflerwards served the Allies with Russian epaulets on 
his shoulders, and was killed at the battle of Dresden, while by the side 
of the Emperor Alexander ; a tolerable proof that Napoleon was in the 
right in regard to him. — Tkaitslatob. 
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the same subject of dispute. Although Bonaparte, in public, 
ever observed a proper respect for me, yet, in private, our at- 
tachment was far from being what it had been. And yet I 
was the first to bring about a meeting. I had inquired of 
Fouché respecting this conspiracy.* "lïothing," said he, 
^ shows that any scheme has been formed to assassinate the First 
Consul. All that appears certain is, that several of these con- 
spirators have formed the design of dressing themselves in the 
uniform of guides, and by means of this disguise, to seize him, 
either at Malmaison, on a hunting-party, or on a journey, and 
to carry him to England. Don't be alarmed, madame ; the in- 
vincible Bonaparte has nothing to fear from these conspirators." 

The particularity of these details made me attentive to what- 
ever was passing around my husband. His reserve towards 
me had become extreme, and his conduct artificial. He was 
always anxious to act as mediator among his rivals, towards 
whom he observed, outwardly, the forms of friendship and es- 
teem ^ while the agents of his power fomented divisions amongst 
them, the better to effect their ruin. 1 continued my observa- 
tions, noting, with scrupulous care, every smile among the cour- 
tiers whom Bonaparte admitted to his intimacy. I was no 
longer the depositary of his confidence. I had spoken to him 
the language of feeling, and had interceded in favor of those 
who had prepared the brilliant destinies of France. This was 
enough to render me the object of his dislike. 

Unhappily, a letter was written to him from Stuttgard, that 
the Duke d'Enghien had called in question his military repu- 
tation, and denied him the qualities of a great captain. He, 
himself, on the contrary, was persuaded that his glory was not 
due to the merits of his generals, and that it was his presence 
alone that electrified the courage of the army. 

• To assassinate Bonaparte in the street, under the ridiculous pretence of 
making trar upon him. It was composed of royalists paid by the British 
ministry. Moreau was undoubtedly in its secrets, and ready to declare 
himself, the moment of its first success. Never, perhaps, was traitor more 
justly punished. — Tba^islatob. 
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He could not pardon the grandson o(the great Condé for the 
irony nnd ridicule which he had cast upon him. 

Tlic Ktratngcm was cunningly managed by the enemies of the 
consulate. But the duke was, in reality, a great admirer of Bo- 
naparte, wiiom certain persons took great care to exasperate by 
their insidious reports. From this time did the chief of a war- 
like nation conceive a guilty design, and, in a moment of wrath, 
he swore to execute it. His flatterers, as base as they were 
cowardly, dared counsel liim to order the death of a new Ger- 
manic us. 

He hesitated long to strike the blow. " It is,** said he to 
Murat, " a personal insult to me. I would willingly fight the 
prince, and believe him a brave man." Such was the struggle 
of feeling within him, that for several days he scarcely showed 
himself to his courtiers. 

My surprise and grief were extreme, on learning from Du- 
roc* that the Duke d*£nghien was a prisoner in the dungeon 
of Vincennes (122). 

My first emotion was fright, but it was succeeded by a just 
indignation. I hesitated to give any credence to the report, 
which, alas ! soon turned out to be too true. Certainly, those 
who contributed to this shocking crime — which, par excellence, 
they called a stroke of policy — were doubly guilty. 

1 here affirm, in all the sincerity of my heart, that the mo- 
ment Bonaparte had heard of the prince's arrival, and was in- 
formed of his anxious desire to speak to him, he felt the utmost 
concern. " What hinders me," said he to Murat, " from grati- 
fying his wish ?" — and added, a moment after, " I will go to 
Vincennes." 

The mute play of Murat's features, showed that he disap- 
proved of this sublime impulse. It made such an impression 
upon Bonaparte, that he quickly repented himself of this im- 
pulse of sensibility. " No," said he, " 1 cannot see him with- 

• A distinguished general, who af\er wards became grand marahal of 

tlie palace. 
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oat pardoning faim-— but who knows ? — Yes, 'tis better not to 
be seen there." 

A rile courtier, who was standing by his side, instantly 
chilled all his impulses of humanity by ^ling him that " the 
Drench princes who had taken refuge in JSngland, had long 
been seeking to recover the sceptre of St, Louis^* — a remark 
which produced upon him a most terrible impression. The 
homicidal words aroused him from the drowsy melancholy into 
which he seemed to have sunk. *' Ah !" answered he, " the 
Bourbons think to overthrow my power! — folly! I will soon 
show them that their servants are but fools!" After this, 
it was impossible to approach him. He looked at his watch 
every moment. I observed he was in a state of the utmost 
agitation ; he walked to and fro «with a step so rapid, that he 
teemed to run from one apartment to another. 

His situation, at this time, presented the picture of a man 
animated by the fatal hope of doing a criminal act. I asked 
him what was the cause of his inquietude, but he gave me no 
answer. After some moments of silence, he said : ** You will 
toon know, madame; but, on many accounts, I could wish you 
might remain forever ignorant of it. Pity me, pity me, Joseph- 
ine," (he laid great stress upon these words ;) " I wish to spate 
myself inevitable regrets. Would that I could revoke my or- 
ders ! but there is not time." 

The cloud that covered his features codld not conceal the 
pangs which rent his soul. He sighed, and seemed not inac- 
cessible to remorse. And immediately on seeing Cambacérès, 
for whom he had sent, he seemed to repent of his half-formed 
resolution. My husband made a sign, and I retired. I had 
retreated but a few steps, when the conversation began to be 
very warm. The Second Consul (Cambacérès) told him, that 
the condemnation of the Duke d'Enghien would incense all 
France against him. 

•* Sir," said Bonaparte in reply, " when I permitted the Elector 
of Baden to let the prince reside in his territory, it was with a 
motive and a hope for the future. I let the descendant of the 
VOL. I. — 17 
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Condés establish himself in that place, that I might keep my 
eye on him, and have him in my power, whenever I should 
need him. Why talk of neutrality? Sir, no country which 
conceals and harbors a great enemy, can be regarded as neutral 
by the nation whose interest is most concerned in his seizure. 
The danger in such a case, justifies the violation of territory." 
This language seemed to silence Cambacérès, though he stUl 
repeated to him, ** 'Tis an attempt which honor, justice, the 
laws of nations, and even policy forbid." 

While leaving the First Consul's apartment, he gave me a 
hint (for I waited in a sort of ambuscade), not to mention the 
conversation to any one. He said to me with a serious air, 
" Madame, you must unite your efforts with mine to save your 
husband. He is about to commit an act unworthy of himself, 
and which he will repent of hereafter." He then related to 
me all the details of the horrible manœuvre which certain 
wretches had plotted, in order to assure themselves of the per- 
son of the Duke d'Enghien, as well as that of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who was supposed to be with him. 

I invoked the God of vengeance to exterminate, with his 
bolts, the guilty wretches ! I addressed to Heaven the most 
fervent appeals to save the prince. I resolved to make a last 
effort in his favor, but knew not what other means I could em- 
ploy. To enter Bonaparte's room by any kind of stealth, was 
impossible ; he had ordered that nobody on earth, whoever it 
might be, should pass inlè his cabinet. And, notwithstanding 
this peremptory order, I ventured to undertake it. On hearing 
the first word I uttered, he rose to shut the door upon me» 
which I had but just slightly opened. "Ah!" said I, ^^the 
design you have formed was suggested by two traitors ; I 
know them well. The certainty which you now have that I am 
fully apprised of it, renders your position more painful perhaps." 
" This language, madame," said he, " is too offensive to be 
calmly listened to ; retire, madame, to your smartment*' 

In the trying situation I was now in, my only remaining re- 
course was to Bonaparte's family. 



Madame Lethia and one of hu sisten came to aee me as 
soon as they heard ci mj àeep afflictioii. À oonfideotial biBei^ 
whieh I had sent to them bj ose of my women, (in order lo 
aToid suspicion,) had informed them noi only of the fact that 
the prince had arrÎTed at Vineennes, bat also of the bloody 
tragedy that was preparing to be enacted there. We resolved 
to seize the first favorable moment lo {M^esent ourselves person* 
ally to the Consul. Mnrat himself seemed overwhelmed with 
alarm, and it would then have beoi difficult, indeed, to recognize 
in him the faithless counselor. ** Go in, general,** said Fouché 
to him, on coming out of Bonaparte^s cabinet, ^ go, dare present 
yourself before him — you will be well received.'* ** What is 
the cause of his rage ?'* said Madame Letitia, with an air of 
deep concern. ^ I do not know,'* replied Fouché, with a con- 
strained smile, " but he has certainly fallen into a terrible fit of 
anger;'* and the prudent minister of police quickly got into 
his carriage, and drove off from the chateau of the Tuileries. 
Still, I entertained a hope — ^I hoped that my husband would be 
disarmed of his purpose on seeing his victim. I wanted to^ 
bring them into each other's presence. I knew Bonaparte, and 
I knew he could never resist such a scene. On the other hand, 
I was well aware that such a meeting would be formally 
opposed by the members of the military commission, who were 
to assemble to try the duke. But I strangely mistook his in- 
tentions, and especially those of certain persons who surrounded 
him. * 

Officers with dispatches were every moment passing by us. 
To one of them I put a question ; he merely answered that he 
had just come from the principal officers of the place. 

The bell had hardly sounded the hour of eleven at night, 
when Bonaparte, accompanied by Murat and several other 
generals, came out of his apartment. His mother appeared to 
disapprove the project of her son. She said to me in a low tone, 
" I will try to change his mind ; try to do the same yourself.'* 
The Consul's step seemed hesitating, feeble ; he reeled as he 
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went, and was heard to Bay to himself, " He wiU be condemntd 
in a moment r^ 

heavens ! what images presented themselves to our minds 1 
We all knew the character of the man whose mercy we were 
«bout to implore. We threw ourselves at his feet, and bathed 
his hands with our tears, begging him, at least, to put off to 
some future time the death of the prince. My daughter, who 
was now with us, told him several times, that, by giving the 
Duke d'Enghien his liberty, he would cover himself with glory» 
and acquire a most valuable friend. All was useless ; he r&r 
jected our prayers, and the evil genius, which then go veraed 
the great man, rendered him immovable, in a transaction into 
which he had been drawn by others, and in some sort against 
his will. He begged us, in the most expressive tone, to with- 
draw; and while we, judging from the excess of his emotions» 
supposed he was about to yield to our entreaties and our tears, 
he walked hastily from the part of the room where we were 
standing. We soon redoubled our entreaties, and his mother ad- 
dressed him in these words : — '* You will be the first to fall into 
the pit you are now digging beneath the feet of your relations.'* 

1 was no longer afraid to renew my efforts upon him. { 
depicted to him, in the most glowing colors, the transports of ^ 
deeply afflicted heart, on being released from impending de- 
struction, and what would be the depth of his own sorrow and 
repentance should he persist in executing so odious a scheme; 
and said to him : ** Had the prince been made a prisoner in 
France, perhaps, by your inflexible laws, he would be worthy 
of death ; but he was at Ettenheim, and under the special pro- 
tection of the Elector of Baden. That power must disap- 
prove your culpable infraction of treaties binding upon nations. 
Certainly its government was bound to extend its hospitality to 
this unfortunate Frenchman. It did not do so without your 
consent, and the duke did not, therefore, infringe the convention 
which you yourself recognized. And, although your word 
should be inviolable, the grandson of the great Condé has bees 
dragged from a country which he had a right to r^rard as his 
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uylon. What» hencefbrtli, will the partisans of die First Cott« 
sol smy? They will say that Bonaparte has, in sacrtficinf m 
member of the Boarfoon race, shown that he is about to open 
for hinself a way to the throne of Louis XYI. Long ag<K O 
my husband, have I divined your secret intentions on this sab> 
jeet, and wookl that I could to-day bring yoo to share the 
•Of ro w 8 which afflict me ; but 'tis in vain, 'tis in vain ! 

** The blood of die Duke d'Enghien will be upon your head! 
— What did I say ? — On the heads of those men who are per* 
fidioas enough to advise yov to tarnish your own glory !**...• 
and at the same time I cast a look of contempt upon several of 
those who were standing by him. I saw their countenances 
eliange to the paleness of death ; but immediately recovering 
their accustomed audacity, they showed me the barbarous 
order which was to deprive France of one of its noblest and 
most illustrious supporters.* 

^ I am conspired against on all sides,^ said Bonaparte ; ^ I 
am watched continually by spies ; — perhaps I am now on th« 
very eve of being victimized by some of their infamous plots ^-« 

* Wbile Bernadette was minister of war, the Duke d'Enghien c«ms 
secretly to Paris ; it was during the summer of 1799, and while Bonapvto 
was in Egypt The republican government had but little strength, and 
the Bourbon party hoped to effect a prompt rising in their &vor. 

All eyes were then turned towards Bemadotte, as well on account of 
his renown as his quick decision in circumstances of danger — whioh is a 
characteristic we find in all men destined to act an important part The 
Duke d'Enghien, by means of a mutual friend, informed Bemadotte where 
his residence was in Paris, and at the same time ofifered him the swoni 
of the high constable of France if he would consent to re-establish the 
Bourbons on the throne. '* I cannot serve tlieir cause,'^ answered Bema* 
dotte ; " ray honor binds me to the will of the French nation ; — but as a 
man, a descenJant of the great Condé, has confided his safety to roe, ix> 
harm shall befall him. — Let the Duke d'Enghien then leave France imme« 
diately, for in three days his secret will no longer be mine; I shall owe it 
u> my country/' Twas thus that a truly magnanimous heart ibund meant 
to reconcile duties apparently the most opposite. — Man. pour tavir à TAiS» 
toire de CharUt XIV. Jean, Roide Suède et de Nonoège, 
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and you ask me to temporize ! — No ! I will proye, in 4he face 
of France, that I will never play the part of Monk; 'tis wrong 
to impute such an idea to me. 'Tis my duty to g;ive to the 
men of the Revolution a pledge which will satisfy them that 
I will never overthrow the edifice whose foundations they have 
laid, and which it is my pleasure to finish. I owe them this 
assurance ; it is necessary to their security ; and I have this 
day given it to them by offering them the head of the last of 
the Condés."* 

A few minutes passed, and two superior officers presented 
themselves : *' I intrust these ladies (meaning his mother and 
sister) to your care. Order the necessary riders to follow oor 
carriages." I heard no more. The moment the word " council 
of war," assembled to try an illustrious emigrant, struck my 
ear, I fell down senseless. But recovering from the shock, I 
again threw myself at Bonaparte's feet — I embraced his knees* 
and covered them with my tears. " I will not," cried I, *' I will 
not leave you until you have pronounced the pardon of the 
Duke d'Enghien. — Pardon ! Pardon !" was my continued eji^ 
culation. *' But what do I say ? — Of what crime is the prince 
guilty whose life I ask you to save ? Alas ! my friend, I con- 

* When the head of Pompey the Great was presented to Cœsar, he 
tiime<l away his face and shed tears. I confess, Bonaparte scarcely re- 
strained his own when he read the letter which the Duke D'Enghien wrote 
him only an hour before his death ; (that letter was not delivered to him 
until six hours after the prince was executed.) His first emotion was that 
of surprise — the next, of grief. ** I should," he said to me, ** have pardoned 
him, and his death is the work of . . . He has rendered himself criminal 
in my eyes, and in those of posterity, by concealing from me the last wishes 
of his old master." After a moment of reflection, he said : ** Such and miA 
men (withholding their names) are guilty. They might have prevented 
my signing that illegal order, which must necessarily render me odioos to 
France, and in my opinion tarnish my memory. But the C. D. BL S. have 
destroyed me. I was greatly mistaken in hoping to find a SuHj amoog 
the number of those courtiers. Their souls, petrified by hate and ingxati» 
tude, can only animate the body of a PkiUppe de Commun, and I have 'on- 
luckily met with such a character among them." — Note bff Jotqpkim, 
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jore yoa, for the sake of yourself and of your own glory, abstain 
from consummating so great an outrage ; — hasten to revoke your 
orders. There is nothing so much charms Frenchmen as 
generosity ; there is no virtue they admire and cherish so nibch 
«8 clemency ; for it is by preserving the lives of men, that man 
most likens himself to the Deity. The greatest event in your 
life will be the having it in your power to save a Darius ; the 
most lovely trait in your character, the will to do so. Think, 
Bonaparte — reflect, O ! my friend, reflect that, by pardoning 
this Frenchman, who was so unfortunate as to be born near a 
throne, you give him to your family, to your wife, to all who 
feel an interest in the fate of the descendant of the greatest of 
heroes !'* He wanted to get rid of me, to withdraw himself 
from my earnest entreaties ; but in vain. I held him so firmly 
in my embrace that all his eflbrts to escape were for a long 
time fruitless ; — the more he tried to thrust me off, the more 
firmly did my arms grasp him. I fastened myself to his per- 
son, and in that attitude passed through two of the apartments, 
walking on my knees and clinging to him, he, meanwhile, strug- 
gling to disengage himself from me ! — But, alas ! my strength 
was soon exhausted. He took advantage of it to relax my hold ; 
he escaped, shut himself up alone, and left me to the care of 
my daughter, and to the unspeakable pain of having found him 

inexorable ! 

The hours passed on ; the one designated for the death of 
the prince approached. When the fatal sentence of the mili- 
tary court was submitted to him, this man whom his flatterers 
had surnamed *' the Intrepid,^^ was filled with emotion, under 
the conviction that it was necessary for him to sign it. In 
vain did he attempt to hide from himself the consequences ;— 
that illusion had vanished. During that fatal night he dreamed 
of returning from the casde of Vincennes ; I heard him several 
times cry out involuntarily, " If there is still time, save the 
Duke d'Enghien. But, then, shall I call that young prince to 
act a part on the world's stage ? or, shall I leave him to his own 
impulses — to end his life as he has begun it, in the modest 
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practice of the private virtues, in the exercise of generous ae- 
tions, and the study of the sciences ?" And he fell into a 
lethargic sleep.^Once, I heard him apostrophizing the perfidi- 
ous courtiers who surrounded him, and reproaching them with 
having led him too far. At daylight he was in such a state of 
mental agitation that he woke with agonizing cries. I ran to hi» 
aid. O ! how shall I describe the shock of the opposite emo- 
tions which rent his soul ! He was in the utmost distress ; he 
did not know where he was, nor what had happened to him; 
he looked wildly around him, and remained plunged in mosl 
sombre reflections. Recovering himself, however, by degrees» 
he made me a sign to leave him to himself. I noticed that by 
turns he appeared filled with anguish, and frozen with afirighu 
He asked repeatedly, whether his brother-in-law {Murat)^ had 
yet returned from Vincennes ? — He rang the bell in order to 
revoke his sentence ; but it was too late^-the Duke d'Enghien 
had passed to immortality. 

At 4 o'clock, Murat and Hulin arrived at Malmaison. " Give 
me immediately," said he, ** the minute of the sentence pr»> 
nounced against the prince. I disavow it; I pardon him. Read 
the heart of Bonaparte ; — never had he the thought of becoming 
a Cromwell."* 

Those generals gazed at each other in surprise and silence, 
but informed him that the sentence was already executedi.t 
He stood speechless, and fell into a profound revery* 

• " Cromwell," says Hume, " had the faculty of shedding tears whenev«| 
he wished." Bonaparte could not endure to see a woman weep. He muBt 
then have done great violence to his own feelings in resisting the entreatios 
of Josephine, whom he loved. For that amiable woman had used every 
means in her power to divert him from his purpose. 

t As soon as the sentence of death was pronounced, the Duke d^EnghieD 
was conducted to a dry fosse at the castJe of Vincennes, where 50 MiuiiB* 
lukes were (hrawn up in waiting for him ; and he was there shot by tcnoll* 
light. He refused to permit his eyes to be bandaged, saying, *< the Boni^ 
bons know how to die." To the last moment, ho displayed the utmost 
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Bonaparte, howerer, quickly rose, and passed into his cabinet, 
followed by several general officers, who seemed, from the air 
of consternation they wore, to blame his political conduct, and 
especially the cowardly assassination* which that night had 

heroism. He cut off a lock of his hair, and prayed that it might be sent 
to Mademoiselle Rohaii, a young lady then at Ettenheim whom it was sup- 
posed he had wedded (a). 

• It is due to the memory of Napoleon to say, that, though the world's 
oensore has been lavished upon him for the part he acted in the tragedy of 
die Duke d*Enghien, there were circumstances of extenuation, if not of 
jnstificatkni, connected with it The duke was entitled to no favor on ac« 
ooant of his being a Bourbon prince — not the least In the United States 
of America we may assuredly say this. 

He was an emigrant, and subject to the laws of France against emigrants. 
He had voluntarily fled from the country to which, as a Frenchman, he 
owed allegiance, and joined the ranks of her enemies. He had shed, or 
endeavored to shed, the blood of his own countrymen, then struggling for 
their freedom and independence against a world in arms. 

This he exultingly admitted on his trial, before the military commission. 
By the laws of the Repnblic, indeed, according to the codes of all civilized 
nations, this was trecuon, and deserving of death. It is true, the Germanic 
territory was violated by Napoleon, in sending into it an armed force to 
arrest him ; but that was a question to be settled, not with the duke, but 
with the sovereign of Baden. 

It is also true, that his trial by a court martial was a departure from the 

(a) The aothor of the »* Cabinet de 8t. Clùud;'> God***, assures us that Bonaparte 
wms present at the execution of the prince, and that neither Josephine nor madame 
mere solicited his pardon. On the contrary, the Empress informed me that her hus- 
band felt the most lively curiosity to see the duke ; that he spoke to him without 
being known ; that he (her husband) was in the room where the military commission 
was assembled; that he noticed the surprise of the prince and of the members of the 
court, when they heard his name pronounced ; that consternation was depicted on 
all their faces ; that he himself was moved by the scene, and was on the point of show- 
ing himself to the illustrious unfortunate, but that the fear alone of passing for aman 
without character, had made him adhere to the resolution which his flatterers had 
persuaded him to adopt. He was not, however, present at the death of the son of the 
Condés. Assuredly, he was guilty of having ordered it, but he did not sanction it by 
his presence. He returned immediately to Malmaison, where he had a sharp alterca- 
tion with Josephine, who had so uselessly pleaded the cause of the prince. When 
he was informed that this deed of blood had been consummated at the moment fixed 
upon, he was struck with a sort of terror, and for some minutes remained overwhelmed 
by bid feeling:), at which his wife was equally astounded. 
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covered with its sable veil. For some days he remained taci- 
turn, carefully watching all who approached him^ and fearing 
to find among them some new Ravaillac. 

From one end of France to the other, this unheard-of crime 
was denounced ; the enemies of the monarchy, far from seeing 
in it any security for themselves, complained of it. Indeed, 
all parties united to tear away the mask with which the First 
Consul still sought to conceal himself. But the ambitious men 
who were attached to his fortunes, stifled the generous senti- 
ments of those who expressed themselves in a manner con- 
trary to their views. Afïer having inspired a sort of terror in 
the minds of others, they no longer met with any obstacle in 
crowning their work. They now seemed to busy themselves 
with the idea of raising from the dust the ruins of the monarcbyy 
without deigning to reflect that the throne of France forever 
belonged to the family of the Bourbons. 

mode prescribed by the civil code of France, and on that account iinao- 
thorized and dangerous ; but it is only one among the innumerable instances 
of the like usurpation which history furnishes. 

It ought also to be remembered, that the royalists, instigated and paid faj 
the British ministry, as is abundantly proved by the annals of that period, 
had set on foot secret plots to murder the First Consul, or to seize him at hia 
capital, and transport him to England — a mode of restoring the moowchy 
as unauthorized as it was detestable. The security of the French govern- 
ment required that these plotters, and their Britisli accessories, ihoDld be 
terrified by an eminent example, one which should show to the world that 
the republic had confidence in itself, and was not afraid to treat a Bouibon 
as it would the " commonest clay." On the ground of abstract justice, nn- 
trammeled by forms, and considering the circumstances of the tioaes, the 
propriety of the punishment of the Duke d'£nghien can hardly be qoe^ 
tioned. The account ascribed to Josephine in a preceding note, of the First 
Consul being present in the chamber occupied by the court martial, at Tin* 
cennes, while the duke was on trial, needs corroboration. It is said, that 
when brought to Paris, the duke was taken directly to the gate of die 
minister of foreign afiairs : it is not unlikely the First Consul may haye tfaeie 
seen him, tncog., and that this circumstance gave rise to the story of hia 
being at Vincennes. Still, such a visit would have been entirely characieria- 
tic. — Tbàh slatob. 
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Cl)i%.37. 
tke -piûimnàBapéc apkaiaas (^ Bei i Miil in Bl Piene. He wwb 
to oBlmimiBte tt wiioèe nep fioai amcnp wbooi itp cfaoK tbe 
> of bis ir^f iM^ Xâsttc ID wfaax be wf»— be who, mt bis èsMom, 
LtbeebBmefeerof tbatiBeeiDtbelslearFTmoe. ^TbeiK({aMs,^'«tfB 
be, *^owiiig to tbeir beedleasueaft. and mwaiMe imigiitinnft. ««ape -ftan 
mluast all tbe ills of life. Tbey danoe in tbe midK of famine, «nd ba ibc 
Biidsti^pieiit}^ — wbeii at liberty, and ^v-benin cbains.* A cbtsken's eiawr will 
■ft igiiiwii tbem. and a pieoe of wbiie paper rastore tbeir oouniee. I ba^e 

tarn 1 tbem, not in stiqiid Africa, but in tbe West Indies. In tbe qoait- 

lÎBB ftf tbe mind, tbe negmee are in grmrml mneh infsiior u> otber nees; 
^Kgr ba:ve broagbt no kind of hiwhandiy m perfisctionj tbey ioaow nolbiag 
cf tbe liberal artB, wbich bad ne-vertiieieK made aome pragre» among tbe 
ÎBfaabttantF of tbe Kew World, nuich more modem than tbey. IhMcigr 
yMMMin of diip faaUding, tbey bave permitted otber natiaoB to get psMsa- 
■DD of tbe eoBStB.^' — And yet tbe moment tbpy made rommnn tsaiHe witti 
4ie otber friends of independence in oar American ooiaDies,tboaeindi|panaB 
fBBpkt aeiaed tbe iaiand of Bl Domingo, and tbe ^xid Bemanlin bL Fkaane 
mtmÙà be amrmiwhed, sbouid be now letnm, to find among men of ooior, 
cspecienoed navigatorB, well instructed buriBandmen and profiamd pobti- 
ciBnc — «D nuidi bafe tbe French BeTobibon done towanlB xmoHttiqg tbe 
l^ibe, and enligbtening tbe minds ^ tbose wbo dwell jqion it. 

(2) I^ 4n. 

« In ibe miikt of my studies, and a life as itmaoent as one can lead, and 

ÎB Bpiie of all tbat could be said to me, tbe iear of bell ofeen made ak 

tranabk:. I asked myself, wbat is my eooditioD ? If I «bouid die Ûm ma- 

BfeBBit, aboubl J be damned 'i(— Afloufdiag U) làie JaBSBQiBlBf tbe tbing is bab»- 



• Chi tiR- «niiiT«raBr> of io*effthiiie-s iMftb, ber faliier wae aiiiiMStiMiwi tu slisw bb 
acfTVB» ft day of r«c:. mid u> gtv-e Uksiu aui «UwnsiniMrMit. Jbb «rouki siakK tboai 
éaauot^ uuù hit- daufrktcr distnbttuitl oiuiKsy iMBMiir tkr piwr aud ibf Mck. telliar tbsai. 
^ ti is ttte- fcuuC Cr«(Me taliiidiiy lo ber naolbtrr. wim> wm- remntkabif un ker ebanty^ 
» grcee you Uub.^ TlMwe ui>bii|>p>' Uttiig» wooki eiii^> tbeir JMU«ib.«aifU naae tbw 
Kb iieacvei.. wiUM- teitn jureiumxi (b»wfii tbeir «bfXkki», iunrcMiKKl j»>- loti jhkI aw* 
Uic tbe? wtMiid MMMi iei«|MK: jjitiu tbeir «|Mdbebi kuiMnmrnnar. aufi làr «aif 
[iwitii whicii rnteu mi meioi' iuM^tmmn iiM^iiwwi tbeat, tiwsy-i i T|i isMiifl iij aajaa 
;WiMii you get a ttiitii(iÉiif1,awfwiss sdllgetniMattafliMMe yatibia^?* 
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hitiiblo ; hilt orcordiiip to my not km^ it wns iinpoHsible. Ever apprehensiyCf 
ilcMitiiij; on in th»' iiiijl.-t of uncrrminty, 1 resorted, in onlor to escape from 
it, to thi* most liiiiKliiihle oxpcvlionts; for which myself would certainly 
have a man shut up in a mailOioust*, should I hoc hiiu do tlic like. 

" Wliil(> dream iii^; one day u{xin this suhjeet,] amused myself by tlirowing 
stones at the trunk<»f a tree, with my usual dexterity, tliat is to say, without 
ever hittiuK it. While enpij?ed in this a^rceablo exorcise, the thought 
struck me to make uf it a sort of i)n)}rnostic, in order to settle the question; 
and said to myself, * I will throw this stone at this tree; if I miss it, it is a 
si^u nf damnation;* and then hurled the stono with a trembling hand and 
n Imrrilile thmbbingatthe heart; luekilyit struck plump against the tree; — 
which certainly was not very diflicult, as I had taken good care lo choose 
one of enorintnis size, and well armed with snags. AAer that I entertained 
no doubt alxMit my own salvation. You," adds the philosopher of Geneva, 
"you, als'O, yc great men, who certainly will laugh at my folly, congratulate 
yourselves on your exeinption from it; but don't insult my misery, for I 
swear to you 1 feel it full keenly." — Conftstions^ Book 0, p. 241. 

(3) Page 48, ^^Jmaryllis gigantea,'' 

The Empress Josephine was fond of cultivating a beautiful bulb of this 
kind, which for a long time was the only one in France. Its flower appears 
in the month of August, and its leaves afterwards; they grow six inches 
in width, very long, of an oval shape, and white towards the extremity of 
the stem. Malmaison was thronged with amateurs who came to admire 
diis rare plant, whicli grew out of a carefully leveled bod. It measured 
two feet and a half round the top, and its flowers, combining various colors, 
multiplied themselves without end. 

The gardens of Malmaison, during the lifetime of Josephine, resembled 
an Eden. Nothing could be more magnificent than their appearance; the 
green-houses imited the masterpieces of nature. She was fond of the study 
of botany, and in the daily habit of visiting the exotic plants, which she 
pleasantly tenned her " great family.'^ She received, as presents from her 
friends, the most beautiful and choice plants, and the most precious shrubs. 
Flom and Pomona contended with each other in enriching and embellishing 
this wild retreat For her the goddess of flowers emptied her basket, while 
her sister, the goddess of fruits, robbed for her the richest orchards. Etruscan 
vases and statues wrought by tlie greatest masters, adorned this new elyslom, 
which, thanks to the divine taste of the lovely fairy whose abode it wa*, 
seemed to rival the mtueum of Italy. Here, the chisels of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles competed for the palm with those of the Lesueurs and Pajous. There, 
the light and delicate sculpture of Lorrain and Pigale was seen harmo- 
nizing with that of Canova and Houdont Josephine made it a duty to 
encourage the arts and to patronize artists, and took pleasure in conversing 
with the most enlightened agriculturists in Europe. Of this number was 
die Sieur Tampotiet* who often had the honor of conversing with her. ** I 
have finished my botanical lesson for to-day," said she pleasantly ; *• I have 
been conversing with one of the most enlightened agriculturists ; that i 



* A rose of a very beautiful kind (unknown in France, a specimen of wliioh hid, 
by the order of Josephine, been given to t)ie Sicur Tamponet at Malmaison), was pre- 
sented by him to her Royal Higlincss t)ie Duchess of Bern. That aogust prineen 
deigned to accept the present, and to p(>rnfiit her name to be given to Dm species-— 
{rose Caroline). See the Moniteur, and other papers of the Itith, 19th, and JMhh of July. 



(4) P«ev 3a 
Winim de K*** eseaîusbfd }:3m»:f îd hk Wcs«4adSu pmewécm^ «nd 
dii not nttn «> Eavope tiH 1 Sûrs. H« faad îcmi h» teâter in tbe Fmx^ 
E et oimiu n, ffif mmhrr recocned «> Dsb^ia. vbcw Ae ocm p i^d hnneèf 
excliiBTdtj' in tbe whwat' i nfi o£ rame E3iaon. Williun s wiie joined bim 
at BbtBvia. vbetr sbe beoune tbe ntoifaer of a «n : bot ber bealdi becvm- 
îmg enfrr ht rd far tbe nzmdi « tbe ctinxate. a tiBeerin; ferer. at the end 
of a fipv 7«an.eaodiiciHi bcT ID tbe tomb. Tbe basband was incoiuolabte. 
If he thof^fa t of JoM^ihiae:. h was oatr «> recall tbe iceoes of tbeir rouât. 
He bad jielded k> necesBitT in marrrinç tbe lûece of Lord Lovell : bût bad 
jaat begun to find faappiness in tbe boaom of bi» iami^j. His HmuDe bad 
^■■■■1»* ooBskleTafalT aaemetited : and tbis bappj Xabal 'was about to enjojr 
in Eniope the fruits of his labors, when he was soddenhr and foreTer sepa- 
rated from her who was bis alL Retnmed to Encland. William de K*** 
eBCbuflted bis sod to bis mother's care. He came to Paris, where he was at 
Napc^eon's oaronatioii. He was not presented to Josephine, wha o» hej* 
part, was ignorant of his living so near to her. But at tbe time tbe un- 
Ifananale General Atdr was arrested by the Emperor's orders, William de 
K*** wras imprisoned in tbe TVntpir for having had some intrigues with him. 
While in prison, he managed to send to his ancient friend, through the medi- 
«D of Jiadame the Marchioness of Monteason, a letter, in which he only asks 
tor a WMiiaii and a pauport. Josephine understood hira, and obtained from 
FtmHte what he desired. Betomed to Scotland, he resided with hitf family 
fcr KMiie months: but his stay in Edinburgh becoming more and more irk- 
iOiBe and insipid, he traveled to Italy, and stopped, for a short time, at a 
hoipice on Mtmt Ctmiâ, He cultivated the aoquaintance of the respectable 
abbé who governed those hermits. Their respective conditions were, in 
aune sotl tbe same ; one bad become a recluse in consequence of an affiûr 
of booor, in which he had killed his antagonist; and the other was foroed 
10 flee from a country, where a woman whom he had, and whom he still 
knred, coo Id never be his. They had fled from a world whiob was r«gret> 
tedbf neither. Napoleon, then, in July, 1 605, was passing tlie A I {hi. Ha 
Slopped, a short time, witli the monks. They said something to hitu about 
•a Fm^tkman. who had been stc^iping several days on Mont Cettis, aiKl 
vfao seemed to have renounced the world forever. Josephine mauifetitMi 
t desire to see him. ^ You will have to climb up that hill,*' said one of tbe 
monks, pointing, with his finger, to a very high and sleep summit " It is 
not practicable for carriages. You will find a plain, bordered all round 
with mountains, and you will have to chmb up to the heigliL** Four par- 
las raised Josef ibiue cm their shoulders, and Napoleon laughed heartily at 
tbe symptoms o£ i'ear she exhibited, at the sight of the steep and daiigerout 
paths up tlie mountain 'fr side. Arrived at the centre of the plateau, abe 
admired tbe beautiful lake, iti whicb are taken tl*« delicious trout which 
are the admiration of all Frt'nch and foreign gMitronomes- Having satisiied 
ber love of natural curiobiueb, she }>erceived the EngUshiiiaii. whc inixim' 
diately ooncsealed himbelf Irom her eager gave, botne papen:. vjatiered 
here and there, showed, however, that he had once been iti tli»* 'i'etrtplv 
pnictL This piqued the Emperor a little. He inquired and learn«*d his 
oune, and tbesnipou cam a niy fglutoMm ui ii4ie>pkiiMf, wIm; had, ktuf^ bufijtc, 
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relntecl to him tho minutest particulars vf their childish attachment He 
joktMl ht>r much about this writing. ** Dear William," said he, ^ is quite nn- 
Ipillant — hv oii)(ht, at least, to have come and saluted the Empreu." She 
bltitihed, iHit could not succeed in fitting another sight at the friend of her 
chililhood, whom she had so deeply loved. 

She tlKHi^ht no more about William de K*** until 1814, when he pre- 
sentttil hini8<Hf at Mai maison. He had been wounded at the siege of Pa- 
ris, and carried his arm in a sling. Josephine was extremely surprised to 
see him, but liisscniblcd her feeling from the bystanders. At that time, the 
foreign sovereigns paid frequent visits to Josephine, and everybody kept 
watch of her. William took for coldness and contempt that whidi ooly 
resulted from her extreme caution. Such was his mortification at this sup- 
posed slight, that he fell dangerously ill. Josephine sent to him one of her 
confidential i'riends. and assured him that she was doing all in her power 
to save his life. But all was useless — the blow was struck. His wound 
ma<le it necessary to amputate his arm, and the unhappy William de K***' 
survived tlie first wife of Napoleon only three days. 

(5) Page 61. 

Josephine always recalled this prediction with a feeling of fear. She had 
little faith in the stability of fortune, and even when she was most elated, 
would utter reflections which showed, too plainly, tlie misgivings of her 
heart 

In 1804, some days after her coronation, perceiving herself lying upon a 
magnificcTit couch, enriched with splendid embroidery, and glittering with 
heet^ wrought in gdd^ she said to Madame Mac*** de St H*** — ^"You see, 
all things seem to smile around me. I have arrived at the summit of great- 
ness — my husband is all powerful. Alas! all this must vanish like a 
dream." " I endeavoretl to re-assure her," said Madame de Mac***, "and 
tried to make her perçoive the immense distance between her present situ- 
ation, and that into M-hich she seemed afraid of falling." " It is," she re- 
plied, " for the very reason that I am elevated so high, that my fall will be 
so terrible. Look at Maria Antoinette. Did that queen deserve her fktef 
I cannot think of it without shuddering. The palace of the Tuileries al- 
most fatigues and frightens me. lam all the time afraid of being compelled 
to leave it by force." Here the conversation ended. 

During the course of her reign, Josephine consulted her natural inclinatioa, 
which was to make people happy. ** I don't know," said she to those who 
attended her, " that I have any enemies ; if I have, they conceal themselves 
in the shade; and it is for that reason that they are to be feared. I am 
afraid of flatterers, and perfidious counselors. I know that Napoleon is 
attached to my person — that he loves me sincerely, and that never, of his 
own accord, will he think of such a thing as resorting to any rigorous act 
for separating himself from me." But she was afraid of the faithless ones 
who surrounded her; and during nearly seven years, one of her women, 
Mademoiselle A***, carried upon her person a eoun/er^potfon, to be ghen her 
in cate of need. But she never used it She was quite subject to bUioos 
attacks, which caused her a great deal of suffering. At every change of the 
seasons, it gave her complexion a sallow hue, and afiected her general 
health. 

Having retired to Malmaison, her mode of life was entirely changed. 
Her little court was the rendezvous of the men of intelUgeooe^ and the 
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beauties of the day; it was adorned by ladies of wit and beauty. The 
Empress was allowed a considerable salary, but it was not faithfully paid 
towards the last. She oflen found herself in want of means, and could not 
think of diminishing the number of beneficiaries who looked to her for as- 
sistance. I have already remarked that she could fix no limits to her mu- 
nificence. At the time of Mallet's conspiracy, Josephine belie.ved, moment- 
arily, diat the Emperor was dead. She mourned for him sincerely, without 
taking any thought of what would become of her. But in 1814, she be- 
came fully convinced that the gloomy prediction of the old negress of Mar- 
tinique would be, in the end, accomplished. " I shall not survive your 
mis/brtunes," said she to Napoleon, on a certain occasion, when she was 
returning to Malmaison from Navarre, whither she had been on a visit 
When she saw foreigners surrounding her chateau, to act as her safeguard, 
her heart seemed to sink within her. Numerous reports were put in circu- 
lation respecting the mode of her death. (Spe Note 94, Vol. II.) At this 
gloomy epoch, she was the more unhappy, because her salary was greatly 
in arrears. How much must that sensitive heart have suffered on learning 
what was to be the doom of her husband. She wished to share his exile, 
to alleviate the pressure of his afflictions ; and it was to indulge this noble 
feeling that she sent him an express to Fontainebleau. But not receiving 
any news from him, she became so overwhelmed with grief, that her health 
lapidly declined. Josephine died unhappy, and no one, at this day, doubts 
that the primary cause of her death, was to be attributed to the ills which 
befell Napoleon — she could not support such terrible reverses. 

(6) Page 52. 
This aunt of Josephine had lived for a long time in Martinique, 
where her husband, as a friend of the Marquis de Beauharnais, had had 
the management of his estate. The two families were perfectly united, 
though that was not the case with their two heads. Madame Renaudin 
was a very handsome woman, and knew it well. She had a taste for do- 
mination, and was unable to bear, with patience, the yoke which marriage 
imposed upon her. She promised herself that when he should go to Pa- 
ris, she would accompany him, which she did. She wanted, also, to take 
with her, her brother's eldest daughter ; but Manette's health would not per- 
mit her to reside in France, where Madame Renaudin now took up her 
residence. She foresaw that the bonds of matrimony would, one day, unite 
her second niece to the son of the marquis, and used all her efibrts to effect 
the union. Meanwhile she tried to avoid the old marquis, whom she was 
in the habit of meeting almost every day. He, on one occasion, surprised 
her at writing a letter to her brother, M. de la Pagerie, on the subject of this 
marriage, which she deemed certain. He betrayed great dissatisfaction with 
the scheme. But she found means to appease him, and continued to urge 
forward her project The husband remained in Martinique, while his wife 
was thus living at Fontainebleau, where she spent her happiest days, wait- 
ing for fortune to furnish her some new part to act She was married se- 
veral times, and espoused, for her third husband, a man of rare but modest 
merit, whom Josephine highly esteemed,* but whom Napoleon never liked. 
Madame Renaudin died at an advanced age, regretted by many. With 
some slight faults of character, she was one of the best of women. She was 
really benevolent, but by no means so much so as her niece. She was fond 
of hoarding. 

• M. Danesej mayor of the city of St Oermain-en-Laye. 
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(7) Page 53. 

Madame do la Pagorio was vpry fond of her eldest daughter, and 
JoM>i>)iitir (XfnipitHl the soooikI place in her affections. On the death of 
Manrtto, shi» st^ome*! to sink uii(l«»r her {^icfs, and entertained fears for her 
own lifi>. Bnt, hy dvgrei.^» she reîniincd her spirits, and all her affections 
won» now, of-oonrse, n'liiorod njxin her younger daughter. She deserved 
tlioni; and ncvor, perhaps, did daughter love a motlicr more tenderly. In 
onler to ploaw her mother, who was naturally of a serious turn, but kind- 
hearted, the pretty Creole girl, no lon^rer ingrossed by her sports, became 
culm and reM^rvo<l. She contracted the habits of her deceased sister to 
such a dejjree that she was almost mistaken for her; which endeared her 
more to her mother. It was with extreme repugnance that the latter cxm- 
sented to l>e separattvl from her. — She long wept for her. At the time of 
the famous divon^o suit l>etwixt Beauharnaii^ and herself, her mother used 
every means to retain her in ^lartiniqucj but Josephine's star called her to 
shine ui>on a vast and brilliant theatre. 

(8) Page C4. 

The Marquis de Beauharnais foimd a valuable friend in this ladj. Hia 
domcittic troubles had, in a manner, isolated him from his friends. After 
his return to France, ho saw little society, and kept himself shut up chiefly 
at Fontain(>bleau. He had two sons; ono emigrated during the Révolution, 
(senator Beauharnais;) the other met his fate on the scaffold. Henceforth 
the unhappy father was wholly given up to himself. Madame Renaudin, 
however, never abandoned him, and after a mutual viduity had made them 
free to unite with each other, the marquis gave her his name. This alli- 
ance took place at a time when Bonaparte had begun to astonish every- 
body.* Josephine loved her aunt, and regarded her as the primary cause 
of her good fortune; her company always afforded the Empress un- 
bounded delight, although, during the last years of her grandeur, she saw 
her but seldom. 

(9) Page 69. 

Madame de V***, whose maiden name was de J***, had a powerftil 
influence over the Viscount Beauharnais. The latter loved her, a fhct 
which presented a great obstacle to his choosing a wife. He told her of the 
projects which Madame Renaudin had formed respecting him. She dit> 
suaded him, and under her influence, he came to the determination to re- 
fuse his hand to Mademoiselle de la Pagerie. Madame de V*** wai 
anxious to assure herself, personally, how much she had to hope or ftar 
from the contemplated union. For this purpose, she visited a female friend 
of hers at Panthemont, and asked as a special favor, to be presented to the 
young American girL On becoming acquainted with Josephine, that artful 
woman perceived at once and clearly, that the HUk Creole (she designated 
her by that epithet), could never be a very dangerous rival to her. She did 
not pretend to dissemble; the smile of irony played upon her lips; Joséph- 
ine saw it, and from that moment became convinced that Madame deV*** 
would not (as she said to her friends) leave her the àkadow of hope. And, 

* The Marquis de Beauharnais married Madame Renaudio, Josephine's umti dw 
same year that Josephine married Bonaparte, and while the latter was in Italy. 
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indeed, she was not àow in am^ing at the proof tiiat die bonds of hern»- 
liapp7 marnage would be woven hj- the hand of misfortnn& 

(10) Page 71. 

The Viacoant de Beanhamais LoTed and cnltiTated die artSy btzt without 
n^ecting the care of his estate. His judgment was sounds his cooTersar 
tioo neat and witty. On subjects calculated to excite feeling, his voice waa 
slow and solemn, and contrasted admirably with the usual Tivacity of his 
mannf^. No person was less tenacious of his opinions; he would, indeed, 
defend them, but if the opponent persisted in combadng them, even though 
in die wrong, he would smile, and adroitly change the conTersation. He 
was feeling and frank, active and constant in his friendships^ Eulogiums, 
unless tempered with delicacy, were to him insipid and disgusting. His 
silent manner of approving merit and acknowledging a favor was above that 
vulgar prodigality of officious and sterile words, with which it is so common 
10 sahite great men, and even little men when in power. — Note by Jostphâmi. 

(11) Page 74. 

M. de Beanhamais, (Alexander VxsoMtmt die,) bom in 1760. At the epoch 
of the Revolution, he was second major of a regiment of infentry. He had 
several years before married Mademoiselle de Tascher de la IHigerie, and 
at that time was in the enjoyment of a considerable fortune in Marti uique. 
His agreeable talents, and his habit of mixing in the best company, had 
placed him among the most favorite courtiers, long before circumstances 
gave him another kind of celebrity. Appointed, in 1789, a deputy of the 
nobility from the bailiwick of Blois to the States General, he was sooq 
ranked among those who exclaimed most ardently against the government. 
The ideas of philosophy and liberty replaced in him the frivolity of the 
courtier. He was one of the first of his order to transfer himself to the chamr 
her of the commons (tiers etcU), and on the4th of August, 17S9,he introduced 
a proposition to equalize penalties, and make any citizen eligible to office. 
Elected a member of the military committee, he presented several reports 
in its name, and demanded of the assembly the approbation of the conduct 
of BmdUé at Nancy, by which he incurred the hatred of the Jacobins ; who 
henceforth swore vengeance against him. In 1790, he strenuously opposeil 
the proposition to apply the laws of peace and tear to the case of the king j 
in 1791 he procured a decree allowing the soldiers, when not on serviofs 
to frequent the clubs. At the time of the king's flight to Varenne.s ho was 
President of the Assembly, (20th June, 1791,) and on that occasion dis- 
played a firmness and a calmness which challenged the admiration even of 
his enemies. On the 31st of July, he again occupied the chair, and after 
the session, left Paris for the army of the north, with the rank of Atljutanl- 
general. A few days after the lOih of August, 1792, he was chosen with 
Custine, to command the camp at Soissons; and after that fatal day, the 
commissioners of the Legislative Assembly, having announceil that Beau- 
harnais was of the number of generals who were true to their country, he 
was mentioned in an honorable manner by the Convention. At the time 
Franckfort was retaken by the Prussians, his military conduct was praised 
by Pache, the minister, and by General Custine. These distinguishtMl marks 
of attention contributed to elevate him, in 1793, to the grade of Geueral»in- 
chief of the army of the Rhine, and shortly afterwards, to the post of 
VOL. I. — 18 
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minister of war, wlii«'h lie declined. 'Twns at tliis time that all our beet 
men were driven from tlie army. Alexander Beauharnais, in consequence, 
sent in liis resii^nation, whicl» was at first refused, but afterwards accepted, 
by tlie rei)reseniaiives on mission fn)m the assembly, who ordered him to 
retire twenty leagues from the fn)ntiers. He now fixed his residence at 
Ferté Imhault^ a department of Loirt<t-Cher^ and published some obseira- 
tions njniinst tlio pn)seription of nobles, in answer to a denunciation of 
VarUt directed aj^ainst himself. He was finally arrested as a suspected 
person. (Conducted to Pari^s tlirown inU) the Carmelite prison, and tedcen 
thenep b«»fore the Revolutionary tribunal. For want of a criminal charge, 
he was aocuswl of fifteen days* inaction at the head of the army, which, it 
was alleged, hatl contributed to the loss of Mayence, though everything 
demonslmted the contrary. He was, however, «mdemned to death, July 
23d, 1794. On the evening btîfore his condemnation, ho wrote a letter to 
his wife, who afterwards jpive her hand to Bonaparte, commending to 
her care his cliildren, and enjoininj; it upon her to vindicate his memory. 

AfrrriVr, in his "Nouveau Paris," (Biography,) tells us, in his peculiar, 
cnthutfinstic style, that, at the time of the federation, July 14th, 1790, M. 
do B(>auhurnais worked in tlie champ de mai, harnessed to the same cart 
witli tlie JÎbbé Syeyês. 

(12) Page 76. 

The Marchioness* do Montesson always showed a marked liking fcr 
Josephine. At the time of the famous suit with Bi^auharnais, she openly 
took up in her deltnce. IShe recommended her most wannly to Madamo 
de VirieuXy tlie ablx?ss of Panthemont, where Josephine "was shut up during 
tlie pendency of the suit. After she had left the convent, the marchioneii 
did not cease to visit her, and tlie two friends never, Cot a moment, foigal. 
each other, either during the season of adversity of the one or the astonishing 
prosperity of the other. A sim])le wish on the part of Madame Monteann 
became an order with Josephine, though the latter would sometimes pw^ 
mise what it did not depend on her to fulfill ; and it was a double afilictlan 
to her to be obliged to say that, what was desired was not in her power to 
bestow. The Emperor sometimes found it difficult to grant what his li^ift 
thought might be very easily granted. 

(13) Page 77. 

Scarcely had Mademoiselle de Tascher changed her name to that, of 
the Viscountess of Beauharnais, when she saw tliat her destinies were Op 
longer tlic same. She was sincerely attached to the viscount Her hertt 
felt the need of loving, and all her thoughts were centered upon her hià^ 
band — he was all for her. It was natural, that, in moments of ill hnmar, 
she should address to him some indiscreet reproaches. She was yoang 
and without experience. Beauharnais was, indeed, an amiable man, and 
attached to her by a real friendship ; but he could not bear her petty jea- 
lousies. " You act like a child," said he ; " look around you, and see whettwr 
you have a right to complain " His home, however, as to all external ap pew* 
ances, seemed happy. A colored man, who was a body servant of ^ 

* She had secretly married the Duke of Orleans, son of the regent. On the daatb 
of the prince, she received an order to retire into a convent. The reasoD of IKIf 
was thiit, as she could not appear publicly in mourning, she might, at least, i ' "~ 
p€tit gris, which she continuée for a year. 



JHBBr mii âutuiîaae Jibc ae£ iuubbdu -«■> .ea Min- «wnrryro yuL u JUci •-uu^ 
«ngriim ipoM. jBSffimaiieaf lenazm. .i:: -ecrct -wy ^iLMaiiaiUBa iû V*** 
Tw» in. tTaûir he- Titmarr aaae «t .'oeeunine ^« jckhs; 'tst» alter waij >«i 
Jailli :Bui tmrififiHji^ rtum. .-^ae ^^nta t^wr ^axwiilinsL'a ïTctinve- lei -Jo» rvtuisy oi 
«nai. m. icr.tf imaeD. She 'vna /iamea y nanT' i 'ler rwirn* :or aiàûii^ 
ÎH23C mo wnerrvKyhaz aniB nniatm nan. ^rnenîra» .-rcQrtie«itut;s*woij«i 
smtt-rfnnt ^iiirnnimie;. ' luu. viiL.' -«b^ iraa- *oitL ••uvray^ jti ae -lupt» oi 
jour iwn -ODi « tatmifiini; npfirt — -^ua waL jB-ujpoinieeeivtîtu * '•^•VîuiA ' vuttkL 
VUE ILeese!«q- hbc: io^^ :sb^ -iie TitiL jdcxl anmxz * l ▼oujull -aubiMr 'm a vicûoà 
^BL 'fii^OAcsT :bx innocent jutoi. TL bbv .:& iKne* :»vefyttuu«, uwi uai i*- 
WHiUjii . ifrr.nn wnxcç. ja jeiiâ7tmç::£L-ua iueiicT; H k) lOkwaui -u iuiiiuitt 

afïer !!&;. 'Sie tia.iot Ike-ijïsaD.rQoasXL.js'nneff .siiLe iâtcttivu 'u .(. H<â^ 
■ui&cn. rraçniue 'vtML — îenauuF^Toa. .u» leeeireei; lytL.'Jujyairxi Ijm âutu b*^ 
taas: ^TiiL JcuuiexxuL mr a?^ ' 

eeaiuL n ^rsu£ x lun. Sue ben ^^rapiareù ul Jia^ «»- "tu ^utfuin» 'M 
OBcAivntifi uT jiB vus. -^am :wirnr rtie tw ^rctiuiaiis XuiMipiiiiw tu Imu^v^ 
âot ihifiiii-tiu» -o jteaae aer> .mu ji jmtgm -grmii^Hn ttia i'«MC»miliiuÀi :jë«^ 
cs&Kainefi je^mzrin^ iiâ'iuiâiuiuneà;. ~ 3iiJ. * sue Mtmxà. -aiy; uhvttiuiuuitHiL 
€f ctBBiBmin. ^ -tifr ifamikinti ^^vrrncn. -tuni^ .lu i»çn» ru -m imthl'ui au vtuu* b« 
doc» act lut jeas -timw .iimseit' iverr ia^. iriitt jter Ji'JfaïuftuMUu IJ***.Uiat 
eoTUMnâiL -V'iimui. v'ii; uin^ u iefUiL's iv ler mionu^ jïi tiis) ;|iiucimiii»aL 
of *&* înnn' r!iia tar-. Mun ly Iih lioirjf^LKîr 7»'riiiy. ^jreatty iditictevl tjje 
^îrisi :c JB -rjciiin- 3iir la iihia i» :«Ui mnmenut^i i; wviuw iiij> vahiJuc^ 
iKf hi;m-mnt ^^:uuL jv out ^:iltiii manner inif smd xwkâv «QOer li«tc r^ticïw 
Fcgwi» VTâ -iie pmiie oi us "hriier : -hm: inv^sîT iniiiac wt» ms Mtmii vH' 
peace iû iii» parasua». Joaeçiiinii ieiievçiL ^tw vMseatfixifti » wQa£ >•(*»* Qi^ 
her bj- ICkiaxm» % T. ami m: cngrac iûaîeinijufd ht£Z ^sakumf ; :ibtf itfk;c^ 
her CF.XKçiai::ci ia*m ■■a. wim m»*r:nfti 31:01111^ bufi liiec pciUMik lU tt^HÙj^^ 
spiao^ sp bfecv<»en iftrm>.uni inmnr npnindbuift nw it«kK«d oa bucb. :M(lUm. 
The crod. vciri ^iqptOTiCîmr' vat» çcQni3iiBx< aoii Ëbon tfaù» tia*t^ tiocibt «^ 
vague ÉiçuâetBiie r^-rrn*Ti bet:w*«i thiTti Tî» mocv ^iUL|)aibi^ «i li^tt> ifawit 
more cixiB^iecce haT-» -a-e La nk^se v^u maaiteâC ù; »B Eira^f^ ibev v.HWbiM4 
entireîj 10 lee •»! h. «xhiec SoiÀ vas :&e tcuit whWfeà liMD.kww> È^uUiM- 
nais reaped from LerKiisç a aso willio^ «mr ao the ii»àiik)«i» «M.i 6UtM» ;M4|t 
gestioc» of a V'^rnan. wbo. ozabie tt> paid» hm Jbc havioi^ iu»fti«xl lh« 
viscount, with wbûca ihe wished to eanf oa hef k>vi» ùiuisui^ h)AU «wwtt 
to destroy her. 

(15) Pagt S7. 
There was a particular observance whenever a priest lUeit \\^ w»j» iu- 
terre^l witli his face iinooveretl ; the people siippivi>«l they vxniUI whvI» iu tU^ 
lineaments of his pallid countenance ai\er death, tlie phMiaurt» ixf ihe A>Yt»ri>iKU 
judge^and discover, through the ilira shadow of death, iht^ ji>y< whioh AWMittH) 
him, as we behold through the veil of a clear night tlie mttgnirtiH»uo»*i^r th«» 
firmament. The same custom prevails in the convent*, 1 hnvt» irniu ^ 
young nun thus lying upon her bier; the whiteneM of ht^r hri»w wmr*H»ly 
distinguisliable from that of the Unen band with whioli it WM Iwlf wivtirtHl \ 
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a crown of white roses on her head, and a mysterious torch burning in 
her hand. After being exposed to view for several hours, the coffin wbs 
closed ufion her, and depositiul in the funeral vault Thus it is that grace 
and pt*aoe of mind seem not to know death, and that the lily withers 
away notwiUistanding its snowy whiteness and the tranquillity of its natire 
valley. 

(16) Page 89. 

Mademoiselle de St. C*** was brought up with the son of her mother's 
best friend. The two mothers had been at the convent de St Cyr, and had 
received only 3,00() francs, by way of dowry and wedding jewels. But, 
adorned with natuml graces and an excellent education, they both contracted 
advantageous marriages. They promised each other that in case they 
should become mothers, and their children should be of opposite sexes, 
their early friendship should be cemented by the marriage of their offspring. 
They were true to that promise ; Irene was constantly with Charlet. Bat 
the Countess of St. C***, having fallen a victim to a pulmonary disease, 
her husliand soon after ronlracted a new marriage. This worked an entire 
change in the fortunes of her daughter. She was destined to the cloister, 
and the young Count de ••• felt the shock so severely that he went to 
Africa, and engaged in commercial enterprises among the Algerines. His 
father never loved him, but placed all his affections on the son he had by 
a former wife. He was an austere man, and strenuously opposed his son's 
marriage with Irene ; and the order of Malta, into which the father caused 
him to be received at his majority, put an end to all his claims to her hand, 
and doomed him to perpetual celibacy. 

(17) Page 93. 

At the instigation of Madame de V***, Beauhamais made a voyage to 
Martinique, in order to make inquiry into his wife's conduct; he questioned 
the negroes and mulattoes, expecting to draw from them something tending 
to implicate the irreproachable conduct of his wife, before she came to 
France. All his discoveries testified in favor of the interesting Creole. On 
his remrn to France, he instituted a suiti^iigainst her. Madame de L***, 
the daughter-in-law of the Maréchal de N»**, and a relative of several of 
the magistrates, ever friendly to Josephine, managed to have the case re- 
moved before the Parliament of Paris, and placed it in a light so favorable 
to her, that Beauhamais lost it It was decreed that he should take back 
his wife, provided she should consent to live with him again, or to pay her , 
an annual support of 10,000 francs. The ground of this just and equitable 
decision was, that it appeared from the evidence that the accusation broii^t 
against her was purely calumnious ; the Parliament of Paris so declared it, 
and permitted her to live away from her husband. 

(18) Page 96. 

A wise and just liberty is indispensable to an enlightened and warlike 
nation. Despotism is utterly uncongenial to the manners and the cbaraoter 
of the French. A government, to be obeyed, must possess nerve and vigor; 
the first germs of rebellion should be extirpated. Had the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. been persuaded of the truth, that, in politics, it is seldom safe to take 
a retrograde step, he would have been scrupulously careful not to make the 
least concession to that crazy multitude, who, with arms in their liaiidi^ 
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came and desecrated his palace, and offered to ooTer his august brows with 
the in&mous cap which was but the emblem of license. Afler the affair 
of the 5th and 6th of October, the king exhibited but a rourn of practical 
patient*. The mischief was commenced on the 20/A of June^ when the 
monarch saw himself compelled to take the oath of the tatu-cuiotttt. The 
king should, for the honor of his crown, for the safety of his people, have sur- 
rounded himself with a superior force. This would have struck awe into the 
ftctionists, who first presumed to pass the threshold of his palace. Such an 
exertion of positive power, would have kept them at bay, and disabled them 
from renewing their sacrilegious horrors. But, unhappily, this dreadAil epoch 
only exhibited, on the part of the king, a hesitation that degenerated into actual 
weakness, and on the part of the rebels, audacious crime raising its fiery crest, 
and preaching open revolt From the very dawn of that liberty which, fbr 
a moment, shone with so pure a light, certain vile and obscure demagogues 
ocmoeived the plan of the too famous 10th of August That plan they 
executed by hurling their lawful sovereign from his throne ; and showed to 
astonished Europe that the ancient monarchies could henceforth subsist only 
by their permission. 

The French nation was doomed to pass as swiftly as the arrow of 
William Tell through all the horrors of the Decenrnrtf Cinna^ Marim^ Sylla^ 
Biufu»^ Catihni^ and the Triumvin, It saw itself the sport of the passions, 
and in the end became the prey of him who was the most skillAil in Bail- 
ing her power, and prescribing to her the law of circumstances. And yet, 
we cannot but approve the caneukUe as a necessary measure to guard 
against the return to power of those infernal spirits who had preceded it, 
and to revive the arts and sciences in the bosom of France. 

(19)Pfl^«98. 

The Pdit Trianon is the chef-d'œuvre of the lighter style of architecture. 
The unhappy Maria ^ntmnstte was extremely pleased with it ; she took 
great pains to embellisii^t, and laid out large sums in so doing. Nothing 
could be more pleasanVt>ir picturesque than those gardens planned by tha 
hand of the celebrated ^/mdtre. 

The queen oAen resorted to this retreat to withdraw herself, at she 
good-humored ly said, from the inseparable enemies of greatness. A kind 
of easy freedom, a simplicity of manners, reigned in this delicious retreat, 
which contrasted strikingly with the luxury and the stiff airs of the court. 
The Queen of France was no longer the Queen of France at Trianon. The 
costumes of the country befitted her wondrously; she would traverse her 
domains, habited like a shepherdess ; her sceptre remained in her apart- 
ments at Versailles, and tlio shepherd's crook replaced it in her august hand. 
Here she received, with perfect courtesy and without distinction, the homage 
of nobles and plebeians, drawn thither by curiosity to see and admire the 
daughter of the Caesars. Without in any degree losing her dignity, she 
received visits from all classes of society, and never, perhaps, did woman 
possess, in a more eminent degree, all those lovely characteristics which 
distinguish greatness and goodness, or better understand how to bestow 
her acts of kindness. She understood most perfectly tliat marvelous secret, 
so rare amongst the great — the skill ^ give, without, at the same time, 
wounding the delicacy of the persons obliged. The whole court would 
manifest a wish to accompany her whenever, with her peculiar smile, she 
Mud, ** tomorrow I shall go to my fiirm." The courtiers who were detig- 
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nated to enjoy tho favor of accompanying her, acte<l more like villagen 
about to enjoy some rustic sport, tlian like the attendants upon royalty. 
Each Ijiul hi:4 little house at the charmin{{ rotrent: — such a member of the 
royiil faiMily was the owner of a mill ; another had the parsonage house; 
such a duke was happy to pwap his nrdom for a laborer's dress; such a 
grande dame, with her ciKhteen quart ierty became at once a fwrmtrt tn/ê, 
and IhisIihI herself with the household atfnirs. The bel farmière (as the 
qu«'en was call(»d), did the honors of the table admirably; all etiquette 
ilisappeared, and was replaced by an agreeable liberty and perfect free- 
dom. Trianon was in a manner the birth-place of that goddeu who, since 
178^, hnd turned so many heads and occasioned so many evils. The queen 
there Hliowed herself an exfunple of simplicity to all. The miller's wife 
sent her cakes, and the farmer's wife sent her fresh eggs, butter and cheese; 
and even the village cumte was not forgotten in the distribution of &von. 
EverylKxIy around receivtnl her invitations, and visited her in iheir turn. 
One pleasure af\er another sported arouinl the guests of this happy place, 
at all hours of the day; like the walls of Thebes, it seemed built by some 
magic hand. In the evening the company amused themselves with acting 
(vjmedies. The queen assigned to each his part, and often acted one her- 
self; every one exerte<l his skill and memory to surpass the rest in endear 
voring to catch a look from the new Arminda, the enchantress of the 
gardens. Concerts were given, in wliich the queen also joined. Louis XVL 
was not very fond of Trianon. " 'Tis," said tlie good king, " a whirlpool 
of expense, without any certain revenue ;" — a neat and adroit allusion to 
the costly enti'rtainments given at tliat place. 

Since the Revolution this place has been much neglected. The French- 
man contemplates in silence that spot which was once the admiration of 
the stninger, and the charm of a court in whose bosom luxury and magni- 
ficence have been heretlitary since the pompous age of Louis XIV. — What 
should be our refle<!tions when we recall the memory of a past period so 
rich in historic recollections, and compare it with the miseries of the pre- 
sent times! 

Bonaparte undertook to repair the two Trianons. The Petit Triamm 
received some very tasteful improvements, and was entirely re-furnished. 
But tiie Empress Josephine frequented it but little, and always returned 
from it with visible sadness. 

(20) Page 98. 

Tlie disputes between Beauhamais and his wife having made Mme 
noise in the community, it is not surprising that the queen should have testified 
to Madame de Beauhamais such an earnest interest in her case ; especially 
after the parliament of Paris had be&n pleased to award a decree in ber 
favor as signal as it was merited. 

(21) Page 105. 

The inhabitants of Martinique in 1661, performed a memorable aA, 
whereof it would be difficult to find an example in the most famous revo- 
lutions of the ancient republics. But however just it^may have been, it 
could not have prospered but for the absence of the sovereign from among 
them, and the weakness of the military force stationed there. Never did 
the proud Romans or the Greeks, who were more enlightened, better un* 
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Montospnn, that, during tho niglit, the house in which she and her children 
lodgcil, took fire. " So much the better for tliem and for ]rou, who are their 
second inotlior/' replitnl the latter ; ** it is a sign that the king will grant 
tlieni a rii-h endowment, nud they themselves arrive at a high degree of 
proitpority. You, madame/* added she, gazing at her who was one day to 
sway the heart of Louis XVI., »»you, perhaps, will yet enjoy good fortune; 
tlie buko of Maine will never forgot that he is indebted for his life to youi 
aflectioiinto care; for, notwith^tandiTig the miracles of a self-styled St Barége, 
he returned from the holy waters more a cripple than ever : but he knows 
what you have done for him, and that is enough for such a feeling heart as 
his." 

(23) Page 107. 

On her return from Martini(pie, Madame Beauhamais came again to 
reside at Paris, and stopped at the Hôtel det AUvrie^ rue du Sépulcre^ and ocon- 
pied apartments belonging to Uie keeper of a bathing-house. Here she 
was vi>ited by the best society of the capital. Madame Montmorin, the 
lady of the governor of Fontainebleau, undertook the task of bringing about 
a reconciliation between her husband and her, in which she was powerfully 
aided by the old Marquis de Beauharnais, the viscount's father, who loved 
Josephine. An animated explanation took place between the parties. 
Eugene* and Hortense threw themselves into their father's arms ; his heart 
was touched; he clasped to his heart his wife and children; tears streamed 
ftom their eyes, and a treaty of oblivion to the past, and of friendship and 
union for the future was made, and sworn to in the most formal and solemn 
maimer. 

(24) Page 108. 

This excellent and intelligent lady, long the delight of the court of Yer^ 
sallies, was imprisoned in 1794, in the Petite Force. She occupied the same 
room, in the tliird story, in which the princess LambcUle passed the last 
moments of her life. One day she imagined she saw the venerable Co- 
zottey enter her apartment in company with tlie woman who was her jailer. 
** Ah !'' said she, in a tone loud enough to be heard, ^ what does that good 
man want ? Has he come to repeat in this place his gloomy and sinister 
prophecy ?'' All the bystanders were astonished, seeing that nobody but 
Madame JÎncre was near her, who by no means resembled a prophet Im- 
mediately aAer, she said again — " Excuse me, Cazotte; leave me in igno- 
rance of the time of my death. Alas ! what boots it to me to be so well 
informed !'' The surprise became general; they believed she had lost her 
reason. Recovering her self-possession by degrees, she said, ** How did yoa 
find your way in here? Who directed you to come ? Was it madame f 
— looking at the female jailer. All were silent, out of respect to the 
duchess. Madame Ancre ran off as fast as her feet would carry her, ima- 
gining herself pursued by the ghost of Cazotte^ who, she knew, was dbsiL 
The jailer woman was frozen with terror. In the evening, the Duchaèi 

* Beauharnais kept his son with him during the pendency of his lawsuit with Us 
wife. He resided, at this time, at the Utile hotel de la RochefoucaultjTue des Petits-An- 
gostins ; and after his mother's departure for Martinique, the young JSugene wasimtto 
school at the college of Louis-U-grantL, where he commenced his studies. He rs- 
mained here until he went to join his father in the army commanded by •Général Gas- 
line. 
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of Granimont, who did me the honor to receive my visits, prayed me to 
inform her at what hour the act of accusation (indictment) against her, 
which had been sent to her, had reached the office of the clerk of the court 
(g^fff^)' ^' Vadleu, then clerk, answered me, " M 4 o'chcky" which was the 
precise time of the vition. "Then," exclaimed that truly courageous and 
philosophic lady, ** then we cannot deny that Providence makes use of the 
most secret and incredible means to prepare men for the trying hour. We 
have no time to lose," she remarked to the Duchess of Châtelet^ who was 
in the same predicament as herself; "one kind mémento^ and our present 
sufferings may spare us eternal pains." This lady, without losing anything 
of her accustomed gayety, made her last will j and on the morrow, April 
17th, 1798, ceased to live. 

(25) Page 109. 

The claim of M. de K*** was submitted to the counsel of state. The 
matter was communicated to the king, who recognized the debt, and made 
an order for its payment; but the delays were such that, in 1790, the trea- 
sury had not paid it off. The Revolution now supervened. M. Necker 
was strongly opposed to the reimbursement of the money, under the pre- 
tence that the extravagant expenditures of Louis XIV. had ruined the 
nation ; and such was the general cry — the order of the day. M. de Beau- 
harnais proposed, as a mode of conciliation, that the debt should be en- 
tered in the great book ; but the famous Cambon refused, for several months, 
to inscribe it in the Registre univenelle. The fortune of M. de K***, thus 
increasing in a progressive manner, he employed, a little later, the product 
of this inscription in favor of certain of his countrymen, to whom he gave 
it, and whoso estates had been impaired in consequence of their long im- 
prisonment in France. 

(26) Page 112. 

Beauhamais was President of the National Assembly at the time of the 
king's famous flight to Varennes. In this crisis he displayed the courage 
and firnmess necessary to preserve respect for the monarch, who returned 
only to be put in irons in his own palace. The President, without com- 
promising the dignity of the place he filled, thought it his duty to visit 
his unfortunate prince. He was often permitted, secretly, to go in and see 
the king. Louis one day said to him, in bitterness — "This Revolution 
will overturn the whole world; — no government will be safe from this ex- 
plosion ; — 'tis an iSItna whose volcanic rocks will smite the hearts of sove- 
reigns;— I shall be the first amongst them to be struck; others will then 
feel the blow, and in less than half a century, the people of Europe will 
show themselves anthropophagi, and fall to devouring one another; the 
famous Lavater has told us so, and ever3rthing now goes to confirm it." 
Beauhamais admitted to several of his friends, {Déprànenil and Clavierre^ 
Generals Dillon, Luckner, Bironj etc.,) that he was forcibly struck by these 
extraordinary reflections of the king, and that, in his opinion, France was 
about to experience the most terrible commotions. Henceforward he en- 
deavored to withdraw himself from the democratic whirlwind, though he 
could not openly rail at the party which he appeared to serve. He, how- 
ever, abjured all the errors of the new school of politicians, being perfectly 
sensible of the truth of the maxim, that the throne which begins to crum- 
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bio, will, in tlic end, crush not only its most zealous sectators, but its fiercest 
anuit^oiiists. 

(27) Page 113. 

Tlie Diiko of Orloans* was in every respect the least fitted to play the 
part (»f William III.; and uettiug a^^ido tlu> respect which is duo to Louis 
XVI., it iiiiiy bi* said of this prince oC the l>loo<i, in the language of Madame 
do Suirl, that " ho couhl noillior sustain himself nor serve as a prop to any- 
boily else. Yot he |K>s8osscd K^ave, noble manners and wit; but his pro- 
gros^ ill the world do vo loped nothing but the greatest levity in the change 
of his i)rincii)los ; and when the Revolutionary tempest began to blow, 
ho. found himself ofpiidly dostituto of curb and spur. Mirabeau, in one of 
his convfrsiiioiis with him, came to tlie conclusion that no political euter- 
pris<> whiiii'vor could be based upon such a character." — Madame deStaiCt 
ConsUkratioM. 

(28) Page 114. 

Thus speaks -Madame de Stael respecting Louis XVI., on the anniversaiy 
of the Ihh of July, 17U2: — "When the Federates had assembled in the 
Champ de Mar$^ tliey had more the air of having met for an insurrectioa 
tlian a I'esiiviil. The king needed the character of a martyr to support 
himself in such a situation. His manner of walking, his countenance had 
something peculiar about tliem. On other occasions, he was wanting in 
personal dignity, and one coulil have wished him to possess more of that 
im}X)sir)g quality ; but here liis native humility rendereil him truly sublime. 

"I followed with my eyes his powdered head, moving in the midst of the 
riders ui)on black horses. His dress, embroidere<l as iormerly, was easily 
distin<(uished i'rom the costume of the people who pressed around him. 
When he monntod on the steps of the altar, I imagined I saw the holy 
victim otfering himself a voluntary sacrifice. He descended, and passing 
again through tlie disordered ranks, went and seated himself beeode the 
queen and his children. 

"The people saw him no more until he ascended the scafiTold.*' 

(29) Page 118. 

Charles L had a handsome face, and a mild but melancholy look. His 
complexion was fair, his person of a healthy look, well-proportioned, and 
of the middle size. He was capable of enduring fatigue, and excelled in 
horsemanship and other mnnly exercises. All admit that he was a tender 
husband, an indulgent fatlier, and a kind master ; — ^in a word, worthy of 
love and respect.*!* Unhappily fate seated him qn a throne at a time 
when the examples of former reigns favored arbitrary power, and when 
the populsur mind turned strongly towards liberty. Li any other age that 
sovereign would have been sure of a tranquil reign ; but the exalted ideas 
of the powers and prerogatives in which he had been brought up, rendered 
him incapable of a prudent submission to that spirit of freedom which 
prevailed so powerfully among his subjects. His political system was not 
sustained with that rigor and foresight which were necessary, in order to 

* Tlic father of Ijouis Philippe, at present King of the Frencb.^-TRAiiBiiATOiB. 
t Cromwell uiid his Republicaiis respected their liberties more than they cUd ths 
manly beuuly and private virtues of a tyrant— T&AJ«SLiLTOB. 
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support his prerogatives np to the point to which he had pushed them. 
Exposed continually to the assaults of furious factions, incapables and 
fanatics, his faults and his mistakes drew after them the most fatal conse- 
quences. A situation too rigorous even for the highest degree of hutnan 
capability ! 

The parties which divided the kingdom were, the general convulsions 6€ 
all understandings and hearts ; a violent and thoughtless ardor to change 
the constitution of the state ; an ill-conceived design among the royalists to 
establish despotic power; a fury for liberty in the House of Commons; a 
desire among the bishops to get rid of the Calvinistic portion of the Puri- 
tans; the project formed among the Puritans to humble ther bishops; and, 
in fine, the secret but successful scheme of the Independents, to avail them- 
selves of the faults of all the rest, and thus become their masters. 

In the midst of this state of anarchy, the Catholics of Ireland massacred 
the 40,000 Protestants who were among them ; and Charles I. adopted the 
fatal advice, to sustain his power by main force. He quitted London, went 
to York, assembled his forces, and stopping near Nottingham, raned the 
royal standard — an open sign of civil war throughout the whole realm. 
One battle after another was fou^t — at first, favorable to the Prince, bat 
afterwards, unfortunate and disastrous. After having received into his 
army the odious Irish, stained with the blood of their own countrymen, and 
cut to pieces by Lcvd Fairfex, at the battle of Naseby, which followed the 
victory of Martton, nothing remained to the unlucky monarch but the pain- 
ful reflection of having furnished his subjects a pretext for accusing him of 
being an accomplice in the horrible massacre committed by the same Irish 
Catholics, on the 22d of October, 1641. 

Charles went on from misfortune to misfortune. He thoa^ to find 
safety in the Scottish army, and threw himself into its hands. But the 
Scotch sold him, and deUvered him over to the English conunissioners. 
He escaped from their vigilance, and sought refuge in the Isle of Wight, 
whence he was taken, and carried off to the castle of Hulst. His death 
was now determined upon. Cromwell, Ireton and Hcarriaon established a 
court o*f justice, in which they were the chief actors, assisted by several 
members of the Lower House, and some of the citizens of London. Three 
times was the monarch brought before this illegal court, and three times did 
he refuse to admit its jurisdiction over him, but finally, on the 10th of 
February, 1649, his head was severed at a bk>w, at Whitdiall. A man 
in a mask performed the office of executioner, and the body wae deposited 
in Windsc» Chapel. — M, Jaueourt. 

(30) Page 118. 
After the 21st of January, 1793, ambitions and toibulent men, under the 
name of liberty, busied themselves in producing all the disorders of anarchy. 
In losing her king, France experienced all the evils of oligarchy and license 
in their turn. Cowardly intriguers, the opprobriimi and contempt of all 
nations, stood up as the apostles of a fidse doctrine, subversive of society. 
They boldly preached the equalization of property. The most of them 
were bound together by a solemn oath, by whidi they swore die destruction 
of the sovereigns who occupied the tlurones of Europe. Ever vigilant 
sentinels, where the object was to protect the genius of evil, they kept con- 
stantly watching at the gates of palaces, in order to introduce themselves, on 
the sUgbtest signal, and strike the blow. The pass-word, Libxett, was on 
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thoir lip?, and the rnllyiiiK cry, pradarU, was engraved upon their hearts 
with a pen of iron. *• Ti» nc<?«'î«*înry,*' said these sons of Abimm, **U> la- 
bur urdeiitly for the re-edilhuitioii of the worship of the good Goddatf and to 
surround oursi^lves with rom panions wlio will, when the signal is giTen, 
whii'h i» well known unions u», ajipoint, in concert, an architect to direct 
the work, und employ themselves assiduously in bringing it to a cloae, 
under the eyes of the grand master.'' 

Good ante ù a prophet whou sight it sharpened by past expérience, MetCs 
optics seem better fitted to that kind of retrograde lighty than to the dinei myt 
which the present sheds upon them. 

(31) Poge 119. 

These feoitts were devoted to pleasure, and amusements of every detcrip- 
tion. The liomans threw aside the toga^ and appeared in their eating hs- 
bits ; the^ sent pVesent» to the slaves, as we send New Year's giAs. Games 
of chance, forbidden at other times, were then permitted; the senate had 
a vacation ; public business ceased at tlie different offices or bureaux, and 
the schools were closed.' It was regarded as an unlucky omen to com- 
mence a war, or to punish a criminal, during a season thus consecrated to 
pleasure. In the evening, the children would announce the festival by 
running through the streets, and crying, lo Saturnalia, There are medals 
still exmnt, on which is engraved that customary exclamation, announdnf 
the feast of the Saturnalia. 

M. Spanheim refers to one of tliese medals, which owed its origin to the 
piquant jest provoked by Narcissus, a freed man of Claudius, when that 
emperor sent him into Graul to quell a sedition which had broken oat 
among tlie troops. Narcissus took it into his head to mount the tribune, and 
harangue the army, in place of the general ; but the soldiers set up the otj ^ 
of lo Saturnalia, signifying that it was the feast of the Saturnalia, when Uns 
slaves became the masters. 

The suitue of Saturn, which was bound with woolen fillets during the 
whole year, in commemoration, apparently, of his captivity by the Titans 
and Jupiter, was unbound during this feast, either to mark his deliverance, 
or to represent the liberty which prevailed during the Golden Age, and 
that which was enjoyed during the Saturnalia. On this occasion, ereij ap- 
pearance of servitude was banished ; the slaves wore the cap of liberty, 
dressed themselves like the citizens, and chose for themselves B,kkigo( 
the feast. — Encyclopédie. 

The follies of the Romans were renewed in France, in 1793, with this dif- 
ference, that ours were stained with guilt. In those days of painful memory, 
when the slaves revolted against their masters, when the son armed himidf 
against the fatlier,and the father against the son, the most holy things wero 
horribly profaned ; scandalous processions perambulated the streets of the Cft* 
pitai ; the pontifical robes became the clothing of laymen, llie sacred vessels 
of the church were put to the vilest uses, and, instead of Saturn, women of dis> 
reputable character and habits were drawn through the streets in open car- 
riages, accompanied by shameless Jacobins. But a great portion of them wen 
young, timid girls, who, in order to save their fathers from death or exile, were 
obliged to enroll themselves under the banner of the factitious Goddess of li- 
berty, and accompany her to the Champ de Mars, where their brothers and 
friends were grouped around an altar udomed with green grass and ftnita, 
^waiting the arrival of that divinity, in whose honor they were to ponr out 
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libationa. Their dsncra, sports, and freqneot toatt», reminded 
one strongljr of the time when the soldiers of Hannibal forgot themselves in 
^ plains of Capua. Bat the resemblance of the two people, so (liferent in 
their manners and the times they lived in, was not at all to the advantage 
of the modems. The Carthaginians forgot diat they were the men who had 
oow nearly achieved the conquest of the conquerors of the world ; while 
the leaders of the movement in France, ailer devoting a few hours to a 
dnmefal spectacle, returned to their dens to sign new accusations and pro- 
icriptioDS against those who bad been the objects of their adulation. It 
was reserved for our age to witness what was regarded among the ancients 
as the last ptmishment of wicked men, the scattering abroad of the ashes 
of the dead — to see, I say, such a dispersion applauded as the master-work 
of philosophy! And what was the crime of our ancestors, that we should 
thus treat their remains, unless it was to have been the fathers of such 
children! But hear the end of all this, and observe the enormity of the 
fanman species. In some towns in France, dungeons were built in the 
midst of graveyards; prisons were erected for men in places where Grod 
bat decreed that all slavery shall cease; places devoted to suffering usurped 
the peaceful abodes where all pain had ceased. Indeed, but one resem- 
blance remained between those prisons and those cemeteries — here were 
pronounced the unjust judgments of men, and here, also, had been pro- 
nouuced the decrees of God's inviolable justice. 

The ancients would have thought that nation undone where the asylum 
of the dead should have been violated. The excellent laws of the Egyp« 
tians respecting sepulture are well known. By the laws of Solon, he who 
lixNild violate the tomb, was cut off from all worship in the temple of the 
Goda, and devoted to the Furies. The Institutes of Justinian lay down 
particular rules respecting the sale and redemption of a sepulchre. — M. d» 
ChôUaubriand. 

(32) Page 121. 

Madame Beauhamais bestowed the most affectionate care on her hus- 
band. He was arrested before her, and she took advantage of the last 
moments of her liberty, to interest some of the leading men of the Revo- 
lution in his behalf.* But the modern Marinses now saw fit to forget the 
distinguished attentions they had received at her hands, and refused her all 
sjmnpathy. Nay, they hastened to sign the order for her imprisonment, 
atul, in a short space of time, the same prison-house contained them both. — 
Note communicaled, 

(33) Page 123. 

Letter from Alexander Beauharnai* to his un/e, dated the 4th Thermidor^ year 
2rf of the French Republic. 
"All that has appearerl from the sr/rt of examination which thf.lt num^ 
rous wimesses have undergone to any, in, ll»at I arn tlic r'u.tim fA ^ %tx r^ 
villains, calling themselves patriots, Tlif; prrAjfibilify tliat Ûu:t^. Ir.UrfMX 
machinations will follow me even to tlie IUvolutj/>friify t/ihtjrial,Ua>'fli ujt 

* Madame Beanhamai» waji th^n r«(<i/ti«>f in fh^ rv* Ht tumnnttjf*** tA « ii^.*.m vt^ 
longiiiiT to Madame Ho!«tein. She waa h^.tn %tf*n**A. ntJ\ ftn^.n^^fA v, ou» tu^**^ f4 
the Carmelite prie«r4. whi^^h ^%a ♦i<»n at*»/! •« a pi%^m lhtfiti% h*it .Mf.r.M^.mJtAt. 
her getieroiu fneod. 3kfa<lame HA(«bM», Utf/k <ta/« ^^ ||/^fUiM«. aM4 ^^M^tK tttif «J 
her wanLn 
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no liope, my denr friend, of ever BooinR you or embracing my children 
n^iin. 1 will nut sprak tu you of my refi^'cta^ my tender affection for tliem, 
tho fnitcriial iittacIuniMU that hinds nic to you, can leave you no room to doubt 
upon that subject, or lu to the feelings with whicli I shall leave the world. 
And I tMjuiilly rfjcrot IxriuK a^»I>aruti'd from a party which I lovo, and for which 
I would have ^iven up my life a thctusiuid times; a party which I can 
no lun;;i>r serve; which Ixjhulds my fall while it imputes tome culpable 
dottipis». This painful thuu^ht dues nut permit me to hesitate in reo(»n- 
mending to you to guard my memory. LidM>r to vindicate it, and to prove that 
a life wholly eunst>crated tu the service of my country ought, in the eyes of 
the siune {Kjrtion of the nation, to In* tiullieient to disprove and repel such 
(kUou!« nilui unies. This task you will probably tliiuk it best to postpone 
for the present ; for, duriiig the storms of a revolution, a great people must 
observe a salutary cJiutiun. I shall die with calmness, though not without 
the inlluences of those tender aifiH'tions belonging to a sensitive heart; but 
I sludl die with tlie courage of a Frenchman. Adieu, my dear friend; let 
ray children be your consolation; console them by teaching them the troth 
res[)eeting their father, and impressing upon their minds the important 
le.«»î?on that virtue aluiie will enable them to etface the recollection of my 
punishment, and endear to my fellow-citi/.ens the memory of my public 
services and my titles. Adieu ! — You know whom I love^-be their consoling 
angel, and let your kind care prolong my life in tlieir memories.*' 

Alxxaxdsr de BsAUHl-IUrAII. 

(34) Page 123. 

Jose])hine was in the habit of reading the pubUc journals to the nume- 
rous prison(.>rs. They would collect in a group around her, and listen in 
mournful and almost brt^thlc.o silence. But full oAen the shriek of 
grief would break forth from some one of the listeners. — Let one paint to 
himself, if possible, the agony, the despair of that unhappy wife when she 
saw the name of her husljand inserted on those tablets of death ! She fell 
down senseless, and did not recover from the terrible shock for sevezal 
days. 

(35) Page 124. 

A mulatto man, a relative of Lucttte (sister de lait of Josephine), who 
had been brought up by the La Pagerie family, came to France in 1781, 
and remained for some years in an American family. He was attached to 
the service of M. de Beauhamais,* but aAerwards quitted Europe, and 
returned to ^Martinique at the time tlie negroes on the island were in a state 
of revolt, and driving tlie whites from their homes. The mulatto was 
among the more moderate of the revolters, and was sent to France, to the 
Committee of Public Safety, in order to ask for some concessions in favcff 
of the Colony. He connected himself with the principal members of that 
modern Inquisition, and finally became one of the firmest supporters of that 
oligarcliy. He associated with Chaumette^ Maratj ilorum, Henriotf and others ; 
and on the same day that it was proposed to transfer Josephine from the 

* At the time of her m&rriage with I3eauhariiais, Josephine had come with her UBI, 
and tukuii up her residence iu the houite of a Madame ue Leufl**, ruê d* PUnkienidi 
thin woman was tlie daughter of maréchal de N***. The mulatto remained seven or 
eight uioiiths iu tlie viscoimt's service, and, it is said, ofteu acconq[>amed him to his 
regiment. 
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illustrating the ûàtjjnj ci "io: ôcç àar^ '2tt Se^rviâiiicc^ A biùi.^b«>T bai 
been ooodemned lo deaxL In- ti:«£r R£--r:c:£acB3a2T txTi^jiftl Has ^vv x«iV>«reii 
the cart in which he wa^ aazntd ic- :be Piaa. À is RaniÊCxm. v> be exe- 
cuted. He ibUoved hii mascr wi*^ his &i:^^fsi« e^-Tt» «mil ibe vvtim itsd- 
appeared under the ex&i^tkiijeT'â axe. AAer searclûn^ a >cc^ rime in \^ùii 
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memoirs of the time. 

M. de *** had been thrown into prison : his two children, of a tender 
age, came to visit him every day, with no other conductor than the bouM 
dof^, which served them as a Mentor. He watched over them, kept tlietn 
out of the way of carriages, kept odf the passers-by, and led thein always 
along the same way, so that they met not with tlie sUglitest accidont. 

The unhappy Countess de P***,a prisoner at ia PHitt Forets reiH^ivedan 
order transferring her the next morning to the ConctcrgcrW, and thence in 
the scaâbld. She was sitting upon a bench in the court of the iH>liin>i and 
weeping pitcously j her companions in misfortune usotl every (xittjtihlc ar^ 
guraent to pacify her. — " No, no," said she, with perfect iang-fruidy ** 1 oUng 
no longer to existence; my husband perished at Quiberon; my {«onu have 
emigrated ; my only daughter has married one of her fnthofH iisMiwint { 
and I have only Azor (her dog) left to divert and nonsolo mo iu my alHio» 
tions. I have lost my friends; the most of tliem have r(»|>tiid my net» i»f 
kindness with the blackest ingratitude. My domestics are in the iM»rvitHî «f 
my enemies, and have given them tlie most false atK««unts rei«pr«'ting mo. 
Every one has labored to calumniate ma But in the middt of all my ralnmi* 
ties, my faithful Jzor makes me forget that tliore are ingralo» in («xinteiKHi. 

• Madame Beauhamais, with her own hand, out off lock» of h*»r hiilr to Ai«iirf to 
her children, so fiilly wa« she jiersuaded that she «bould not «iirvivo tuo goiisral 
proscription which was decimating all parties in France. 
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Tliis poor clofr is old and infirm, and when he loses me, he will be at the 
nicny of fiitp." Miulnine Ancro, iho koepor of the prison, promised her 
to tiiki» char{;o of thf <1og. ** I shall then/' snid the oountess, affectionatelf 
gnispiiiK hrr linnd, " die more conttMitMl.'' This, in a good degree, restored 
her sorcMiiiy, and hhe spent tlie following night quietly. At six in the 
morning the oilicers <*amc to conduct her to the Revolutionary tribunal; she 
enro.sHed ^zor^ Ijade him a finnl farewell, nnd committed him to his new 
nii.»»tre8!«. The latter again promistnl to take care of him. It was noticed 
that, at the moment the fatal axe ])ut an end to her life, the poor dog set 
up a frightful howling, which he continued for three days, and died on the 
fourth. 

(37) Page 126. 

Many persons, amusing themselves with pointing out the analogies which 
exist lN*twixt men's physiaU and moml qualities, and betwixt the physical 
structures of men and those of animals, have remarked that DarUon had 
the head of a IniU-dog, Marat that of an eagle, Mirabeau that of a lion, and 
Robefpierre that of a cat. The pliysiognomy of Bobetpierre would change 
according to the occasion; sometimes he had the shy, unquiet mien of a 
domestics cat ; Jiow the ferocious visage of a wild cat ; and now the fierce 
aspect of a tiger. The tempemmeiit of Robespierre was at first melan- 
choly ; but bet^mc at last atrabilious. In the Constitutional Assembly his 
complexion was pale and sombre. In tlie National Convention it was yel- 
low and livid. In the Constitutional Assembly he seldom spoke without 
sighing; in the National Assembly he never spoke without frothing at the 
mouth. The history of his Iç^porament may be regarded as the histoij 
of his life. 

At first people called him the "patriot Robespierre," then the "wrhiom," 
then the " incorruptible,'' and finally the " Great.^' The time, however, came 
when he was called a tyrant ; for a sansculotte^ seeing him stretched out 
on a board in the hall of the Committee of General Safety, exclaimed, "This, 
then, is a tymnt, and nothing else ?" 

Every man of sense must feel disgusted at popular folly when he hears 
the appellatives which the rabble bestowed upon Robespierre — every one 
of wliich was gratuitous and utterly undeserved. He was neither a SyllOf 
a Catiline, an Octavius nor a Cromwell All those usurpers were warriors, 
and many of them men of talent Robespierre was not a Nero; for though 
Nero died like a coward, he was, at least, a bold and hardy gladiator.— 
Should Robespierre be called a Catiline, because he had his Cetheguset 
about him to cojiduct his intrigues ? — An Octavius, because he had an An- 
thony ready to commit murder for him ? — A Sylla, because he had a Mai- 
hius to aid him in corrupting the army? — A Cromwell, because he had bit 
Harry Vane to utter orations ? — A Nero, because he had his jSnicetuaei to 
doithe work of assassination? — Ah! sufier his devotees to call him a God, 
since he, too, had his palsied man at his side ! 

The difference of opinion will be the same as to the political title whidi 
properly belongs to him. He was neither a dictator, a triumvir, nor a tri- 
bune ; — he was the jîppius of the Decemvirs. He found ClaudiuMS, who^ 
to gratify his lusts, placed another Virginia, not in his arms, but on the 
scaffold . — Courtois. 

Robespierre for a while cherished the idea that he would monnt the 
throne of France. His intended marriage with the heiress of the old king 
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was not a mere fiibricated idea; — he really, for a time, cherished that chi- 
mera. He once had a dream; he saw himself in the act of being crowned 
in the church of Nôtre Dame, and when the archbishop was solenmly 
fthanting Te Deum, the lightnings of heaven struck the nave of the church, and 
split it in twain ; at the same moment a young child appeared wearing on its 
head a crown, which it went and laid in the lap of a female prisoner in 
the Temple ; then, with a red hot iron, it branded Robespierre on the forer 
head, at the same time presenting to his lips a cup filled with a liquid 
resembling blood, and compelled him to drink of it The &ble of the con- 
ception of a new Messiah is in some sort derived from this famous vision. 
After the example of Cromwell, towards the close of his career, he affected 
a doable hypocrisy, pretending to lean towards clemency, showing great 
zeal fbr the cause of God, advocating his worship, and the immortality of 
the souL 

(38) Page 127. 

Let us forget, for a moment, that Tallien was a member of the famous 
convention, and only call to mind the zeal he displayed in attacking, with 
the arms of reason, the ferocious Titans, and wrestling from them the iron 
sceptre with which they had oppressed an unhappy people. This noble 
conduct won him many and zealous friends, and it may be truly said that 
&e good results which followed this important reaction, were owing, in part, 
to his humanity, and his sincere desire to restore a calm after so violent a 
tempest. To the weak he became an advocate, to the orphan a protector. 
His good deeds far surpassed men's expectation, for they could hardly ima- 
gine that the same man who was registered to the commune of Paris 
during the days of the 2d and 3d of September, could be susceptible of 
humanity. But the reason of it was quite simple ; he did not either insti- 
gate or c&operate in the crimes of the maddened rabble. Af\er the fall of 
Bobespierre he became the hope of all honest men; they were all attached 
to his cause ; — ^it was the cause of honor. The good which he did, the 
services which he rendered, ought to be inscribed upon monuments of 
marble, to awaken the admiration of our posterity. In the winding course 
of revolution, a man may easily be led astray ; he may commit faults ; 
but bow great, how sublime is he when he repairs them 1 

(39) Page 127. 

During the imprisonment of M. and Madame Beauhamais (which lasted 
several months), their son was adopted by a modest but intelligent artisan. 
Young Eugene, like Peter the Great, was instructed at an early age in the 
mechanic arts. The chisel became Ëimiliar to him. His father's fortune 
became the prey of the spoilers. This offspring of noble victims of pro- 
scription would (so far as it regarded his profession) have become a second 
Rozelli, but for the maternal kindness which never ceased to watch over 
him and his sister. The young Esmle had not to regret his days spent in 
effeminate pleasures; he knew too well already that a great captain must 
take lessons in the school of adversity, and could never learn too much. 
He daily studied Rousseau and ^fontesquieu; but was most pleased with 
laying plans, erecting little redoubts, and putting his imaginary armies in 
order of battle. He would perform his simulated combats, and theu be 
heard to say — " To-day I have beaten the Prussians; to-morrow the Ger- 
mans will have their turn. As to the Bavarians, I will protect them." 
yoL. I. — 19 
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Thus his time passed on, until his mother, having again obtained her libertf, 
was ablf* to tie vote all her attention to the care of her chiklren, and the 
perfecting of tlieir education. 

(40) Pagi 127. 

At the time of the terrible explosion on the 3d Niroie, Madame 
Boiuipiirtc» obtuincHl a pardon for one of those villains who were sentenced 
to be transiiorted beyond the territory of France, as a measure of extraor- 
(liniiry ])reoaution. Her only reason for it was that the guilty wretch (ibr 
he was indeed guilty), hod U^cii one of those who, at a former period, had 
<lenounced her to the committees of general security and public safety. 
Tliis man being the father and only support of a numerous family, haid 
had the hardihood to ask for the kind oflices of a woman whom he had 
once sought to fic;stroy. This act of boldness saved him. The evening 
after, Josephine said to Bonaparte, "1 have, but with great difficulty, ob- 
tained from Fouché tlie erasure of this famous Revolutionist's name from 
the list of the proscribed, altliough he once attempted to bring me to the 
guillotine. I may, perchance, through this act of clemency, restore to 
society a man valuable for his talents." " I doubt that," said Bonaparte. 
" You never meet with a Cinna among such persons ; they care ibr nothing 
but their own personal interest ; to them, the * love of country' is and ever 
will be but a vain expression." Josephine ultimately had occasion to re- 
pent of her kindness ; — after the Restoration, he circulated the most horrible 
calumnies about her. 

(41) Page 128. 

At this sad epoch, Madame Beauharnais's condition approached rerj near 
to indigence. Her only diversion was to go, every day, to ChmUat^ where 
Madame Fontenay, her friend, then resided. At tliis place the best com- 
pany was usually assembled. But the most of the persons who were found 
there, were, like Madame Beauharnais, the victims of political eyents; 
honorable but painful recollections were all that were left them. 

(42) Page 128. 

Madame de Fontenay had been transferred ftrom the prisons of Bordeaux 
to that of the capital. Robespierre employed every seductive means in his 
power to persuade her to denounce Tallien and Irabeau, then on a missioa 
into the Gironde. Thirty thousand francs and a passport to Spain were 
offered to this interesting woman, if she would make herself agreeable to 
Maximilien, and become subservient to his views. She asked eight days to 
reflect upon the proposal. As her imprisonment was rigorously kept secret, 
and as she was deprived of all the means of corresponding with any one, 
she concluded to ask her jailer for a brush and paints, assuring him that she 
could paint his portrait to the life. François believed it all, but refused to 
give her pencils or paper. She, however, wrote upon a pieoe of linen 
cambric, a letter to Tallien, and contrived to send it to Mademoiselle Mbn- 
tensier, the old directress of the theatres of the court, then detained in tiie 
same prison. It was shown to the most determined opponents of Robes* 
pierre in the convention. For some days, Madame Fontenay expected ID 
be put to death, having refused to sign any declaration which was against 
her principles and sense of justice. Fortunately, her secret communicatioQ 
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was made known to Tallien, who saw at once the depths of the àbyaa on 
whose brink he stood. He then exerted himself to the utmost to hasten 
forward the events of the 9th Thermidor, which were to save the éhU of 
the French generals, and the most talented promoters of the arts.- 

On the 11th Thermidor, the gensdarmes came to the prison to conduct 
Madame Fontenay to the bar of the convention. She was unwilling, owing 
to her painful situation, to appear there alone, and requested Madame 
Beauhamsds to accompany her. The gensdarmes then searched out the dis- 
consolate widow, who, of course, supposed herself about to be led to the 
scafibld. But both of them appeared at the bar. The more rational portion 
of the assembly became indignant when they heard of their unmerited 
sufferings. They lavished their consolations upon them, promised them 
much, and, as is usual in revolutions, ended by forgetting all. But Tallien 
acknowledged the debt of gratitude due to them both. He married the 
one who had shown such a deep interest in his welfare, and protected the 
other by all the means in his power. 

(43) Page 129. 
Just before being called to the command of the Army of Italy, Bona- 
parte slyly insinuated to Madame Tallien, that, if she would consent to be 
divorced from her husband, he would be highly pleased to offer her his 
hand, and would insure her a life of happiness. That famous woman, 
who was then the charm of the capital, was much surprised at the propo- 
sition, and refused it. The young Corsican became highly incensed, and 
swore vengeance against her. He kept his word. After he had become 
emperor, he frequently forbade Josephine to receive visits from that old 
friend of hers. He had been in love with her, and, as he could never par- 
don her for the dislike she had manifested towards his person, he was in- 
duced, by a sense of wounded pride, to refuse her for a time the honors of 
the palace. " Had she wished it," said he to Josephine, smiling, " she might 
have reigned in your stead : we should have had fine children. But after 
all, she did rightly in keeping her vows to Tallien ; that's all well enough ; 
— ^but, not to have perceived what I was worth, either for the present or the 
future, that is what wounds me. Happily, I am indemnified for her dis- 
dain by the consciousness that the woman who has replaced her in my 
affections, equals and even surpasses her in many respects." 

(44) Page 130. 
When Maria Antoinette of Austria was transferred to the Conciergerie, 
she was confined in a room called the Chambre du ConteU^ which was re- 
garded as the most unhealthy room in that horrible prison, always humid 
and infectious. Under the pretext of giving her some one to whom she 
could make known her wants, they sent her a man to act as a spy over the 
unhappy queen. His voice and fece were frightful, and 'he was charged 
with the most filthy and disgusting ofiices about the prison. His name 
was Barassin, a thief and a murderer by profession, who had been con- 
victed by the criminal tribunal, and sentenced to four years' confinement 
in irons. The keeper of the prison being in want of an additional uHitch' 
dogj had procured this wretch, Barassin, a cunning knave, and placed him 
in the Conciergerie, where he still had his* galley-slave's bench. Such was 
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the honest personage who acted as valetpde-chambre to the Queen of 
Fnince 1 

ikimo (Inys Ix'iuro her death, this hi^hwny-robber functionarjr was re- 
moved from hor, and n gi^ndarmo stationed in her room as a sentinel, who 
watchcxl niglit and dny by her side, and from whom she was not separaSed, 
even whilo aBle<>p iiimmi her Ixvl of rngs, except by a miserable screen 
whi(>h wast in tnttt>rs. In this dismal alxxle, the dau{^ter of the Roman 
Emperor hod no utlier clotliing tlian a block gown half worn oat, whkdi 
she wotf o))li;;otl to mend every day in order to hide her nakedness jEtom 
those who visitod her. She was even witliout shoes to her feet. Such was 
the end of Maria Antoinette, liefore whom all Europe had bent the knee, on 
whom every honor whieh can bo rendered to a mortal had been lavished, 
and fur whom tlie world s treasures hod been open. 

(45) Page 130. 
Madame Bi>auhamais was still in prison when she learned fk>m a re- 
port brought her by some unfortunates who were compelled to share her 
impritionmcnt, that a certain young woman had foretold to Maximilien 
Rol>esj)lcrro, St Just, and anodier whose name was La Fosse, and who was 
the administrator of the central buroau, tliat they would all be tried and 
condemned within the year, but ujwn diiferent charges. While waiting fbr 
the fnltillment of tliis astonishing prediction, those virtuous citizens thought 
it prudent to shut up a familiar datnon^ who had promised them that, as a 
recoin pensif for their revolutionary lal)orB, tlie lex ttiHonU should be applied 
to tliem. Tills report greatly excited the curiosity of the female prisoners. 
Each one of them, for herself, wished to consult the prophetess, bat the 
Parisian oracle was doing penance for her veracity in the PHite Force prison. 
They contrived, however, to send her all the documents necessary to enable 
her to take a perfect horoscope.* Mademoiselle Montensier, who was in 
the same prison with her, charged herself with taking it dowrL After many 
scientific calculations, a res}X)nse was given to each one of them according 
to what her fortune indicated That of Madame de Beauharnais was the 
more strange, that she was apparently on the eve of sharing the awiid firte 
of her husband. But happily,' point 99 settled in her favor the question of 
her future lot It was then predicted that she was about to experience a 
most terrible catastrophe, but that she would survive it, and marry another 
man who should astonish the world. Such was the substance of the fortune 
as then told her. Some months after her liberation from the Carmelite pri- 
son, she chanced to be at Madame D***'s, where the conversation was upon 
bad fortunes. "Mine is not so," said she, "and yet I have never known any- 
thing but grief J — will you believe it, I have had the cariosity to attempt to 
lifl a little comer of the veil which conceals the future ? A female prisoner 
has repeated to me word for word, in a writing which I have here, what 
was told me in my childhoo<l. I should like to know whether that woman 
is still alive." One of the ladies present replied, "1*11 wager *ti8 Made- 
moiselle Lenormand. Yes, I am well acquainted with her hand*writiDg— 
this is hers !" 
" Let's go, then," said the charming widow. "Do you know her address f* 

* The month and day of the applicant's birth, the açpe, the first letters of the pissnO' 

men, and the birth-place; the favorite color, the anunal preferred, Uie r~' — ' ' 

disliked, and the favorite flower. 
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" Yes, rue de Joanion,"''was aie reply; and off they went, thioagh the 
faubourg St. Germain, in search of her, and stopped at No 1153, (at pre- 
sent No. 6.)* 

On seeing these strangers, I could not help feeling surprised, because I had 
taken good care not to admit into ray presence any except such as came 
recommended. The reason was, that I was anxious to avoid new perse- 
cutions, and I therefore, at first, refused to receive them. They, however, 
satisfied me of the purity of their intuitions, assuring me, in the politest 
manner, that I need not suspect them of a design to denounce me. Alas ! 
during those unhappy times I felt suspicions of everybody, and could trust 
no one. 

(46) Page 131. 
People flocked to the Directory to admire the elegant style of dress 
adopted by our five new monarchs. Unhappy France, since 1793, had had 
for masters none but men dressed in carmagnokg of sheep's gray, with a cap 
to match. But now, gaudy plumes were seen floating on the heads of our 
five governors, and the richest embroideries sparkled upon their mantles. 
The directors spoke a pure and correct dialect, and listened with grace and 
good nature to the claims of the numerous victims who had escaped from 
the prisons. Paris might have yielded itself up to a feeling of security after 
the fall of our Sylla ; but the population, as during the days of the League, 
were in want of all the necessaries of life. Everything was at the maxi' 
ffwifi, and with the maximum, people were in want of everything. In 
every household there was stuck up a certificate showing the number of 
persons composing it. Fortified by the certificate, which was signed and 
dehvered by the police conmiissioner of the ward, people flocked to the 
doors of the bakers' shops to take their turn according to their number. The 
baker distributed a kind of black, miserably baked bread, at the price fixed, 
and at the rate of two ounces and a half for each mouth per day. It was 
sometimes necessary to fight for one's place at the door or in the shops; fat 
it often happened that the last half of those who had hold of the rope, were 
compelled to go away without bread. Although these are painfiil recollec- 
tions, it is impossible not to laugh at the characteristic gayety of the French, 
a quality which never belies itself, even in the most distressing circum- 
stances. Women would often put bundles, or even earthen pans under 
th'.'ir petticoats, giving themselves the appearance of being enceinte, in order 
to secure a passage through the crowd. And the same people who, during 
the forenoon, had gone hungry, while waiting two or three hours for a couple 
of ounces of badly cooked bread, would, in the evening, hasten to the theatres, 
to see played La Parfaite Egalité^ or the Thee and Thou; the Jugement 
dernier des Rois ; Tarqmn, or the Jlbolition of BayaUy ; the jfyothmsis of 
Marat, and other revolutionary pieces ; so that it might then have been 

* The empress used to relate, seriously, the fact that Bonaparte once took the notion 
into his head to consult the Parisian Oracle. It was at the time when he thou^t of 
playing, at the court of the Grand Sultan, thepart of another Count de Bonneval, oeing 
then unable to obtain employment from the French government. The response given 
him by the fortune-teller was this : — " Yon will not obtain a passport ; vour destiny 
calls you to act a distinguished part in France. A widow woman shall there be yoar 
happiness ; through her influence you shall attain an elevated rank ; but beware you 
do not become ungrateful towards her — it will ffo well with you then if yon remain 
constantly united ; bat^ {she didn^Jini^ 
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truly said of tho French, that **the proad Romans wanted onlf shows and 
bread, but the French content themselves with shows without bread." 

The most unfortunate class of persons manifested little respect ûx the 
five (liriHTtors. **This imlnce of the Luxembourg," said they, in mockery, 
**is but a waxen building; a single ray of the summer's sun will melt it 
down with its new inmates — they will remain there no longer than their 
predeccsijors/' 

At th<) lx)ttom of a picture, on which were painted the Ave directors in 
a group, some \%'ag had painted a caricature full of point, representing a 
lancely a itaUe of ktturt, and a rat^ perfectly executed; the meaning of which 
was, tliat the year VII. should kill them oS. 

(47) Page 131. 

That enthusiasm which is so prevalent among us ibr gymnastic exercises, 
is inherent in our national customs. The horrors of the French Révolution, 
the recent loss of so many heads of families, should, perhaps, have lent to 
the national character an air of gravity, which it did not before exhibit 
<* At all times," as Brantôme says, ** the sons of Gaul hare carried every- 
thing, even their griefi^ to extremes ; and yet, pleasure must ever predomi- 
nate among so fickle and frivolous a race." After the 9th Thermidor, no- 
thing was more common than for the accuser and the accused, the exeoo- 
tioner and his victim, the assassin and the daughter of the murdered father, 
to meet togetlier in the same company. Tho balls à la victime were much 
in vogue, and the most piquant anecdotes were related of what took plaoe 
at them. Families vied with each other in attending them, and it oAan 
happened, that the son of a member of the Convention of 1793, took the /nu 
du tchal with the daughter of some emigrant marquis. The most feiocioas 
men of the time became tame and tractable while waltzing with the nieoe 
of their old seigneur ; their hands, still stained with the blood of her rela^ 
tions, would press hers most affectionately. What they had been wa« all 
forgotten in what they now wer&— the past was thrust aside in order to fly 
upon the wings of the present In a word, the then Paris did not resem- 
ble the Paris of former days ; everything was metamorphosed — even sor- 
row itself underwent a transformation. The social circles were briliiant, 
the re-unions were numerous ; everybody strove to appear à la QreejiÊM^ and 
to forget the misfortunes of the Trojans. 

(48) Page 132. 

This was a very laborious man, and a sincere fHend to the fundamental 
principles of liberty. Incorruptible, and worthy in every respect of the con- 
fidence and esteem of the public, though he had not the talents of our great 
orators, he IcA them far behind in probity. Napoleon esteemed him for his 
honesty, although ho did little for him. " He is a good man," was his lan- 
guage, " / have nothing to fear from him," Letourneur's last years were 
passed in sorrow and bitterness, but happily religion came to hia aid, and 
surrounded him with all her consolations. He died the death of the rifi^ 
eous ; for God, more merciful than man, can pardon offences, and fotgive the 
repentant 

(49) Page 132. 

At the time of the rupture among the Jacobins, Rewbel passed over to 
the society of the Feuillans, and, in spite of the example of all his ooi* 



iMgiies, lelined to mmsL ^ Tm^'' maid hb, ""hegLtDhe eoD^tBoaaL" T«,ai 
to pniiciples, bat aot «dos. 

PO) PmfftiaSL 

This fomider of m new woct lad but -Sew &II0WBEL The TheoplôbBi- 
tiiropists pemiittBd no frxmnm] ponqp ; -Utsf mmpify affiared id aie God of 
tiie imiTene the fint flowers «&d fruxtB of the sbbsoil Th^ mng is honar 
<^ the Supreme Besog, hjnnxis gUjirBSSivr oT tbear "peonixB wwitiinepts. 
Ceremonies so itovéL «ttracted -âixon^ of the eurioi» as speobttBS, who, 
when thej di suo ve ied waaoog the w owhip eis a kader irho had been m 
high-priest at St. Solpioe, oonld oat but mnifimhnr ihat "ùkef had seen hia 
figuring among aie ioanDclBSies of his age. He inspired "Ûtem wîâi no re- 
^>ecL The greater partioaa of his aooijtes hadheen TOfimbern ai the cdd 
lerolntionafy eooumnees. They were dressed in white robes with liieir 
waists girded with tri^ooks'ed ribbons. To nse a S mipUtu e phrase, ÛMSf 
were wkiud trpmliki^t ; ûkej raised 10 heaven hands sdH stninnd wish Ûtât 
favothos' blood. Thej ioroked ihe King of kings, and ariced Hxm to protact 
80 iminoos a sect At the other end of the teonple of the Lord, the son&d- 
ing Taults no longer rang widi those sacred h jmms, the an}jr ocmsotaTJOB of 
the portion of Christians w^fao reanôned £ûthiid 10 the wcR^diip of âieir 
fiidiers ; they contented ihemselres with mtedng their piaj w eis in whi^xers. 

Those Saturnalia were of short duration ; people were left to risit Baal; 
the sectaries reduced to tbemseires, mer^, were fimed to abandon their 
temple. As no miracle was wio u g fat by the new worriiipen at tiie 
church of St. Solpice, it was not thnnght necessary longer to continue upon 
its principal door the distich that had been inscribed upon it (as also upon 
tiiatof ScMedaid):— 

"• De psrt le peaple, défense à Dira, 
D'opérer miracle en oe lien." 

St. Sulpice was reopened to the fervent Catholics, and it was soon for* 
gotten, that, for some months, the Theophibmthropists had scandalized all 
Paris. 

(61) Pa^ 133. 

This director aflTected an extreme simplicity. Far from imitating the 
luxurious habits of his colleagues, he saw but little company, and kept him- 
self shut up, the most of the time in the bosom of his family, towards 
whom be was affectionate. He gave audiences, made few promises, but 
was obliging. When he was about to give you a favorable answer, his 
face became more smiling, his manners more agreeable ; everything about 
him showed the good man. I will not now seek to condemn him, nor to 
absolve him from past errors — I will only say with Virgil : — 

" Grandis sœpé quibus raandavimas hordes sulcis 
Infelix lotium et stériles dominantur avcnœ." — ^Bc. V. 

(62) Pag^ 134. 

Barras was the only one of the directors who was convinced that he was 
in reality only a monarch à terme^ as he laughingly told Bonaparte. It 
would appear that this director leaned in favor of the Bourbons; he desired 
their recall, and hoped, under them, to be the first person in the kingdom; 
but the General of the Army of Italy, who had foreseen this at the time of 
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the famous eliminntion of Fmrtithry had carefully kept his eye upon him. 
The ruinor went iibnmd, tliat he had signed a treaty in favor of the Pre- 
tcnd(T, and iliat he had been provided for in this important negotiation; 
tlmt the sum of 000,UO() francs recreived by him, was but a prelude to what 
he was to receive on the same ai^coinit. As to title and rank, it was un- 
dt>riit(KHl tliat the baton of a marshal of France was offered him. So many 
stories could not hel]) awakening suspicion. Bonaparte was among the 
first to crtHlit them. He stoo<l little in fear of his patron; he was stimii' 
Inted by ambition, and was unwilling to give up to others what he could 
keep for himself. The tliird place in tlie government did not suit him; be 
M'nnteil the first; but Barras was not willing to make him such a conoessk». 
" The right of placing the crown of Franco on tlie head of the brother of 
Louis XVI. should," said he, " belong to me alone, and not to others. Bcd»- 
parte is capable uf guiding the re-action in favor of the Bourbons; bat that 
task is alx)ve tlie strongtii of tlie director. May an honorable and deep re- 
pentance urge ÛW. general to do so of his own accord; — but as to politioal 
inU'rests, I understand tliein too well not to keep him at a distance £rom 
me, or not to catch him in my snare whenever I wish." In a few days 
aAerwards the two friends met; they had seen eacii other but seldoin 
since Bona}mrte's return from Egypt Barras was the first to break silence. 
"For ten years,'' said he to Bonaparte, " France has been weighed down 
by great evils ; great faults have been committed, and men of the most con- 
sistent principles have, without being aware of it, inscribed their names on 
tlie list of the guilty. You know, general, that in revolutions, sage and 
rare, indeed, are tliose who stumble not; — ^for in politics, two and two do 
not always make four. The fall of the different governments which have 
succeeded tlic monarchy, has fully convinced me that there is but one 
kind of government capable of restoring to our country peace and pros- 
perity; and that government is a constitutional charter, confided to the 
enlightened wisdom of the legitimate heir to tlic throne." 

Bonaparte could not dissemble his surprise ; for a moment he thought 
the director was laboring to entrap him : consequently he dissembled, and 
pretended to fall in widi Barras's views. Indeed, he promised a great 
deal, and declared tliat " in less than one month France should see a new 
order of things, in which ho, the general, would co-ox>emte with all his 
power." 

Bonai>arte was far from being sincere in this ; but it had the effect so to 
deceive poor Barras that he promised the general anew to associate his 
glory with his. 'Tis well known how he kept liis word. — Mémoin jam 
servir ù t histoire, 

(53) Page 134. 

Bonaparte was presented to him by Salicetti, a depu^ from Corsica. He 
was then a sub-lieutenant of artillery. The generals on the ground had 
made some 1>ad dispx)sitions, which Bonaparte openly and boldly oon- 
demned. In spite of the opposition of some of the old officers, he pre- 
8ente<l a new plan, which was adopted. His particular attention was 
directed to fort Malgue, etc, 

(54) Page 135. 

The majority of the directors disliked Bonaparte. " The Stik hmlher^ 
breeches" said one of them, in a tone of contempt and bufibonezy, "will 



give us a second edhioK of Cnmwefl. xailea» bp s iDofccd toi He mnat be 
kept down, and uwHlwitfly waic&ed. T» enonsfa. for imn to hsve done op 
the 13th Yendéonaiie: to gtve IdxK a sapenor commande miSl toka him. 
off too &r ; we moat pidrent his meq^aànn^ ael^srSfS^ 

** I wiU diargD mjaeif to gnide him^'^ moi BnExaa. **• Bonaparte will 
nerer disobey mf iaattuLtki ua. He j» a man fiar aaxre en^pk^menL and, 
imleflB yoa cotuent to fa» eierationy h« wâl rise in spite c^ jos.*^ 

Nor did the p atw » fixgec his protéçâ : but the first oppcartnnîCjr dMt 
presented itaeU; he secofed his appoinnaeni as GenexmkhkCkàdL of the 
Army of Laljr. 

(âô) PmgÊ 135. 
Genenl Dsnican aTumMtu d rd tihe s e ctio n s wiio had naen against the 
CoDTentkxL Unfixtazaaeij. he beramg^ an object of smpk kMi to both par- 
ties. InconvenationwiriihimySeTeialoftfaedepatiesp rofiajBc dtodegrean 
acoommodatioo. Woidsof peace wese used in toa^sdiatw^e drank, and 
at the moment when a ÊtTOfab&e treaty was eoofidczitly looked iv, die cxy 
ci treason was laised on eT«y side. Danican was amjooas to aTert d» 
cahunities whidi menMsed the cental; he temporized as haog as poeabiey 
and perhaps too king: During the interral the party attached to the Con- 
vention became by degrees reintofced, and adopced proper measores to pot 
down die sections. The general was abandoned by everybody. He dien 
transferred his powers to General Mew», and retired with a sigh, weil 
knowing diat die approaching ^rag^e wookl be a bloody one. The onty 
finit which he reaped fiom tiie moderation he had shown towards his feik>w- 
citizens, was a semence of death. He remained for seTeral months con* 
oeaJed in dieceUar of a chnrcfa. He dared, howerer, to mter his voice from 
his sepukhral hiding>pbu?e. and cansed to be pnbiisbed a cnrions memoir 
respecting the actors engaged in tiie aââirs of that day, in which he un- 
masked several of the guilty : — a step^ however, which did not restore his 
tranquillity until some thirteen months had passed. The decree coodemning 
him to death was reviewed, and finally rescinded, and Danican was restored 
to his friends ; bat he received only a small indemnity for the ills he suf- 
fered, and the losses he sustained. 

(56) Page 138. 
General Charette, at die breaking out of the insurrection of the Vendéans 
in March, 1 793, was tumultooosly proclaimed chief of the Canton of Mache* 
coult, in place of St. André, who had shameiiilly fied before the Republi- 
cans. I^wn into the movement almost in spite of himself, he placed 
himself at the head of the insurgents, immediately took possession of Pomic, 
a small port two leagues from Nantes, and a few days afterwards took the 
city of Machecoult, where the patriots left 12 pieces of cannon, 12,000 
pounds of powder, 1600 men killed, and 600 prisoners. He then laid siege 
to Nantes, which he was prevented ftora taking in consequence of the 
defection of the troops from the right bank of the Loire, who, after sustain- 
ing several attacks, and wimessing the death of their general, Cathelineau, 
ran off. Charette next directed his movements against LoQon, in concert 
with d'Elbée, led the third attack, and was repulsed, when the latter was 
elected general-in-chief of the Vendeans. Charette, chagrined by this 
choice, as well as by the popularity enjoyed by Beauchamp and Beniard 
de Marigni. left them both, and raised a separate army in Lower Poitou, 
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and ))/ his tcmpomiy inaction, became the cause of the check which the 
main army experienced. But ho. was ibr a long time successful in the 
country lying between Nantes and Les Sables, almost the whole of which 
he (x'cupied. But he was at length beaten near the latter of tliose two 
citioti, nnd aim near Luçon. Ho nevertheless took possession of the isles 
of Bonin nnd Noirmoutiors, which tlic republicans soon after rescued from 
him ; nnd while Tureau took ixjssession of tlie latter island, Charette found 
hiniM'lf eomppUcHl to fight nt Marcheooult The Convention having pro- 
potK^d an armistice to the royalists, a suspension of arms was agreed on, and 
Charette, acrcoinpanied by other chiefs, went to Nantes to conclude a treaty, 
which was broken almost as soon as made. He then assembled the wrecks 
of his army, nnd endeavored, but without success, to persuade the Count d^ Ar- 
tois, then un the Isle Dieu with 4000 English troops and 1500 emigrants, to 
land ui>on the part of the coast which he then occupied. From this period 
his reverses commenced. In the latter \mn of February, 1796, he made up 
his mind to risk another battle; he was beaten, and only went on from 
one defi*at to nnother until the 23d of March, on which day he was made 
a prisoner nt La Chabotiére by General Travot Overcome by fttigae, 
wounded in the head, and in tlie hand, ho attempted to make his way by ' 
flight through a M'ood, assisted by two of his men, who resolved to share hii 
fate. The two soldiers were brought to tlie ground by two musket shots 
from the pursuers, and Travot, tlirowing himself upon Charette, called him- 
self by name, and compelled Charette to surrender his arms. He was ooii> 
ducted to Pont de Vic, and thence to Angers, where he was tried ; he was 
thence transicrred to Nantes to undergo his sentence. While stepping out 
of the boat in which he had been brought, he exclaimed, " See, then, where 
the English have brought me!" A priest who had taken the civic oath, 
attended him to the place of execution. He would neither get upon his 
knees nor suffer his eyes to bo bandaged. Without the slightest change of 
countenance, and witliout any manifestation of fear, he looked upon the 
soldiers who stood ready to fire upon him, and gave them the signaL He 
was of tlie middle height and of a slender form, but of a proud bearing and 
stem look. He may fairly be regarded as one of the workers of the rain of 
his party. — Biographie. 

(57) Pag€ 138. 

The agitations by which empires are shaken, always produoe great meo, 
who astonish their age by the brilliancy of their achievements. The Frenoh 
Revolution is fruitful in examples of this kind, and it may with trath be 
said of it that it created men. 

Lazare Hoche was born at Montreuil, a faubourg of Versailles. Hi( 
mother died in giving him birth. Young Hoche at an early age conoeiTed 
a taste for the profession of arms, and at the age of sixteen, became one of 
the French guards. Some days aflcr the taking of the Bastille, the minister 
of war, Servan, remarking, at a review, the fine martial air of Hoche, sent 
him a lieutenant's brevet in the regiment de Rouergue. He appeared attfas 
head of our battalions with all that zeal and bravery which aftorwaidi 
won him so much distinction. 

At the battle of Hondsooote, he became an adjutant^general ; and «boot 
the same time, general-in chief of the army of the Moselle. In conseqvenoe 
of the glorious combat in the plains of Weissembourg, and of an autokfbokl* 
ness which facilitated the retreat of the army of the Rhine through ths 
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Black Forest, and its joncdoa wjdt the armj of the Moselle, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of both tboee armies. 

Soon, however, he became suspect e d by the Committee of Public Safety, 
and like many others of our iiinstnons g^«**«^ shared honorable chains. 
The ade of his accusation was already drawn up, and he was about to ap- 
pear before that murderous revolntioiMiry tribunal, when die events of the 
9th Thermidor restored him to liberty and to victory. 

The Reign of Terror was over, but discord still agimted France. The war 
in Vendée, whidi had scarcely been lulled to sleep, now broke out anew, 
and spread its ravages far and wide, menacing the whole of the West of 
France. Hoche was at the head of the army, on the coast of Brest, star 
tinied there to repel the English and die emigrants, who, beaten at Camao, 
and forced to evacuate Aury, found themselves blockaded at Quiberon, and 
fiMced to lay down their arms. 

Hoche returned to Paris, with the title of pacificator of Vendée. Hit 
none, everywhere admired, Mras blessed by the inhabitants of those un- 
happy districts. There will his memory be forever cherished by a people 
who regard him as a kind parent, from whose bands they have received 
pardons and favors. In the midst of those desolated fields, where, for five 
years, crime had succeeded crime, and disaster had followed disaster, he 
oaosed peace and plenty, industry and hope, to return to the husbandman. 

The Executive Directory, well aware of his courage and energy, unani- 
mously chose him to carry the war into Ireland. The enemy were then 
cruising ofi* Brest j but the French squadron managed to elude its vigilance, 
and put to sea. Having reached the open sea, however, the wind became 
contrary ; it blew a hurricane, stopped the progress of the squadron, and 
after the first nig;^t, the frigate which had Hoche on board, was carried to 
a distance from the rest of the fleet The swiAness of her movements 
nved her from the pursuit of the English. She at length reached the 
coast of Ireland, but found no French squadron there. Hoche retired fVom 
die hostile strand with regret, and gained the open sea, where he enooun* 
tered new tempests. He found himself in the midst of the English fleet, 
but so violent was the storm, that the Fratemité^ the frigate that bore him, 
was mistaken by the enemy for one of their own vessels. 

Just one month from his departure from Brest, Hoche landed at Rochelle, 
without having executed his bold enterprise. 

The command of the army of the Sambre*et-Meuse was confided to 
Hoche. He had led his warriors to the bridge of Neuwéed, and General 
Lefebvre's division was already at the gates of Frankfort, when the news 
of the signing of the preliminaries of peace in Italy, arrested this new cur^ 
rent of his triumph. 

But while hostilities were suspended in Germany and Italy, discord was 
rending asunder the Republic at home. Hatred and distrust presided over 
the deliberations both of the legislature and the Directory ; that harmony, 
which was so necessary to the constituted authorities, was totally destroyed, 
and a majority of the Directory being of opinion that vicioty would crown 
that party that should strike the first blow, determined upon a <m^ ^àM^ 
and made way for die Ifeih Fructidor. To aocomplisb that u nconsf iti » - 
tional measure, the Diiwuory cast their eyes upon Hoche, t hink i n g him a 
fit person to put down a party whom be had, while in the lejçistaiiTe body, 
accused of rovaliwn- 

Already had the troops he coauuaaded passed the Ixwubdarir»:* tuaC tf 
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the ci-nifititution, on thoir vny towards Paris, when the legislative body 
coinplnincd of this violation of law to the Directory, who pretended it was 
a miMtako tmmniittod hy one of tlic oomminsioners of war, and that the 
troopM were destined for Brest, where they wore fitting out a new expedi» 
tion to Irc^lnnd. 

The l)ir(*ctory, finding that their schemes were understood, determined 
to \iTos» forward thoir execution. But General Hoche was no longer their 
theme ; the five governor», fearing he mif^ht, in his turn, use, to their disad- 
vnntti^e, the dictatorsfliip tliey had made up their minds to oonfer upon 
him, Imike the instrument before making use of it 

The sad predictions of General Charette on this subject now leonrred to 
his mind. He saw too late tliat he liad been serving an ungrateful party, 
and tlint they would not only refuse to thank him for the good he had done, 
but would render it henceforth impossible for him to attempt anything ftr 
his own glory or tlie national honor. Meanwhile he joined the anny of 
the Snmbre-et-Meuse, whose head-quarters were at Wetzlar. Bat he ooold 
not endure tlio ingratitude of men. In vain his friends urged him to retnm 
to tlio lx)9om of his family, and recruit his shattereil health >— ^ No," he calm- 
ly replied, ''I will die in tlie mi<l8t of my soldiers, and want no other conn- 
lation in my last moments, than what tliese brave men will bestow upon 
me — men who, I dare hope, will drop a tear on the tomb of a genenl 
who has k>st everything but honor." 

(58) Page 139. 

General Hoche, after the 18th Fructidor, fell into a kind of apathy, 
which appeare<l truly extraordinary. His health was visibly declining; 
he adopted and rejected, by turns, all the remedies that were suggested to 
him. Hiâ life was soon despaired of; and the handsomest of men presented 
nothing in his looks but symptoms of dissolution. He gazed npon déaâi 
with calmness. His mind was struck with a prediction which Bonaparte 
once made him at Tallion's : and, in recalling it, he would often say — 
" Yes, he was certainly correct I shall not outlive my thirtieth year! I 
am a victim — I shall die a victim : and I know not whence oomes the 
blow." 

The premature death of the general gave rise to numeioos conjeotores 
at the time. Some accused the Directory ; others, the husband of a woman 
whom Hoche had tenderly loved. The truth is, his death did not seem to 
be natural : and hence the thousand versions which filled all the saloons 
of Paris. Some hours before he breathed his last, he wrote the last letter 
to Madame Bonaparte, revealing to her a famous tecret, arflr inviting her to 
make use of it, whenever circumstances should permit The memoiy of 
Hoche was dear to Josephine ; she never alluded to him but with a feel- 
ing of deep sadness. She u'as convinced that tliat old fHend of hers hod 
drank of the cup of Nero ;* but never, in any one's presence, did she hint 
at the name or station of his persecutor.t 



* The medical facultsr, at Paris, discovered no positive traeet of ] 
tated in giving an opinion. 

t This monstrous imputation is destitute of all truth or probability. See Tliiei^ 
Hist. Fr. Rev., vol. iv. p. 200.— TRAMsiJkTOR. 
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(59) Page 140. 

After aie death of Robespierre, the principal part of those who had 
been most excessive in their revolutionary fury, aâected to give themselves 
op blindly to the empire of fashion. The thidc, bushy locks, dressed à ta 
Jacobine, were replaced by the elegant styles of head-dress, à la Orecqut^ à 
is widime, am repentir. Our French dames were dressed à la Romaine, 'fhe 
petit-mahres, who had sat in the different committees and assemblies of 
the sections, outdid themselves in this line. One would wear a powdered 
cue; another a ooUar of green velvet; another exchanged his«roundnd 
waistooat for a square one. Apartments were decked off in tlie Intest 
style, and the prices of articles of luxury rose enormously. Gold and 
precioos stones gUttered on all sides; the most sumptuous and delicate 
feasts took the place of those frugal repasts at which the hosts prifled 
diemselves in recalling into use the dishes of the preceding ago ; {mtron- 
leasts were disused, and those were multiplied, which tended U) retrntl 
pleasing recollections. Men did not, like the Romans, write the names of 
âieir mistresses, with wine spilled upon the table, but drank obliviim to 
dme unhappy times, or prolonged happiness to the present Women 
became more coquettish, but more tender, and, perhaps, more (hithful. 
The capital was metamorphosed into a new Capua ; and the enrvrnrnts 
caps with fox-tails behind, the great coats with huge red capes hnnfdnfff 
upon the shoulders, disappeared from the antechambers: and in th(*ir 
stead were seen elegant hats and surtouts with numerous folrls. The fine 
cassimere vest took the place of the huge coarse carmagnole jarkrt. The 
morning love letter succeeded the revoluticmary protocol of " LilK»rty or 
Death." The most gallant rendezvous, the most enchanting pnmi0nn(lt*K 
taught the good Parisians to forget that, only a few montlis iKifcim, th(>re 
existed among them such things as clubs, meetings at Ciichy, at M ootV, ^. 
Every one reclaimed his old character ; men were tlio wiser for the past { 
wives more happy, and the health and education of children more care> 
fully guarded. * 

(60) Page 142. 

" There were, at this epoch, those who had lost, with their ancient édat 
in society, that accursed fortune which is so much sighed after. Deprive<l 
of the necessaries of life, they were forced to resort to means for which 
they felt a repugnance ; and to cap the climax of misery, tlicy had neither 
understanding nor firmness enough to endure their fkll with m(Mloration.'* 

"■ Tallien and you, Madame Cabarres, outdid yourselves in those calami- 
tous times. You protected the widow and orphan ; you snatched (torn th« 
hand of the executioner the sword of Damocles, which tbrcatinicd to de* 
cimate the people of France ; and your acts of kindness, bestowtnl with 
judgment and discretion upon many honorable victims of pri>9cription, 
will form the basis of that brilliant eulogy which posterity will pronounoe 
upon you." 

(61) Page 144. 

Sundry projects were presented to Bonaparte, which had once been 
submitted to the Directory, and to the different committees. It was pro- 
posed to raise La Vendée from the ruins under which she lay buried. 
Plans of several new cities were submitted to the First ConsuL It was 
proposed not only to furnish building materials, but to guarantie the payment 
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of the work ; nn<l the Inlmrora employetl were to bo taken into tho privileged 
nlatfu. Inst(*acl of retaining thorn as prisoners, it was proposed to distribate 
among thorn t)ie necnssary implements for their new oocupation. A duke 
WHS to iMVdino a mason, a painter or a sculptor ; Madame the Marchioneat 
was to koop tho liciiior shop lor tlie laljorers, or to work at the spindle. 
All i>artit?8 would have been represented tlicre— all sects, patriots, ariito- 
crats, m(KU>mte.*s revolutionists, i)ries(tt*, sworn and unsworn, nuns turned 
out of one cloister, ami again shut up as in another. All these unfortunates, 
in exilu although in tlie bosom of their country, would have been confined 
and sul)je(Tte<l to tlie most rigorous surveillance. That unhappy country 
would have presentt^I, in full size, tho miniature of the Cevennes under 
Louis XIV. Kach prisoner was to receive his daily rations, and premiums 
were to Im* awardinl to such as should excel in labor or ingenuity. All wen 
to be emiJloyed in the various establishments, and at the end of ten yean^ 
the limit iixed for tlie completion of all tlic works, and for putting the 
manufactories into full operation, those of tlie colonists who should remain 
(marriages were to be prohibited among them), were to receive the quality 
of regenerated Frenchmen, and being henceforth treated as such, they weie 
to become free in tho eyes of the law, and to receive from the government 
a homestead worth 1500 francs rent annually. They were, however, to 
remain during tlie two lustrums^ under tlie itnniediate surveillance of manar 
gcrs selected by the Jacobins of the old stamp, who would be able, in time 
of need, to convert them into soldiers for the numerous garrisons in those 
parts. Thus, said the autliors of this singular scheme, we shall see new 
towns of an improved construction spring up on all sides; workshops will 
lend new activity to business ; uncultivated lands will be redaimed and 
planted-, swamps will be drained — and all this will be the work of those 
suspicious persons who once hoped to work amidst the ruins of the laud 
that gave them birth. Bonaparte did not approve of this rigorous policy. 
" I want no hostages,'' said he. " My actual strength shall be my power. If 
the nobles and the priests conduct themselves well, ^shali protect them, 
and seek to repair the ills they have suffered; if they conspire against me, 
I will cut their heads off — or some strong citadel shall be responsible fixr 
them. When I want to build towns, I shall find workmen enough; and 
when I need tlieir services, I shall make my generals so many Epaminon- 
dases." — Bonaparte deceived himsel£ 

(62) Page 145. 

General Bonaparte was passionately fond of the military profession; hot 
the love of glory did not harden his heart against the irreparable evils which 
result from tho greatest victories. Oflen, after describing a battle, he woold 
trace tho plan of a farm ; from the map of the theatre of war he woold 
pass to the topographical plan of the capital, and oonsult me as to the im- 
provements which ought to be undertaken. The habits of the camp by DO 
means destroyed his love of the fine arts and of agriculture: Napoleon wis 
extreme in everything. — Note by Josephine. 

(63) Page 147. 

As has been seen, Bonaparte was quite anxious that a divorae mi^ 
take place between Madame Tallien and her husband. There was a mo- 
ment when, the parties having had a slight falling out, such a propositioa 
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might have been made. Tallien adored his wife, and oould not endare the 
thought of being separated from her. He fell sick, and the very day when 
Bonaparte supposed he had overcome all obstacles, and was about to re- 
ceive a favorable answer, he found the pretty Spanish woman at the bed- 
side of her convalescent husband. She was holding in her arms her beauti- 
ful boy, whom she presented to her husband, and then showed with pride 
to the general, saying, " Do you think, citizen, it would be easy for a mother 
to forsake the father of such a babe as this?" Bonaparte took it for granted, 
from the reception given him by his fortunate rival, that his secret was out 
"She is arf indiscreet woman," said he, speaking of Madame Tallien; "I 
only wanted to test her fidelity. She takes me for a Renaud — she is egre- 
giously mistaken — ^never shall she be my Armide. — Let her attend to her 
household affairs — 'twere better, perhaps, for both that the matter had re- 
mained within doors." But he could scarcely concefd the mortification the 
incident occasioned him. He was long sour towards her. 

(64) Page 149. 
Madame Beauhamais wm intimately connected with Madame de Chat*** 
Ren***, the daughter of Madame de L***, her early friend. This charm- 
ing and witty woman then attracted to her house the best society of the 
capital. It was the resort of the most conspicuous persons. Barras pre- 
sented Bonaparte to her, and begged her to admit him into the circle of her 
friends. The director was then trying to recover a plan of the campaign 
which Bonaparte had prepared for the conquest of Italy, and which the 
famous Carnot had got possession of. The first time Madame Beauhamais 
saw Bonaparte, the impression she received was not at all to his advantage. 
She uttered some shrewd jokes among her friends at his expense. Nor 
was Madame Fontenay prepossessed in his favor, though the intelligent 
Madame Chat*** Ren*** discovered something in the looks of the young 
Corsican, indicating an extraordinary man. " What think you," said Beur- 
ras, "of my protégé— what think you of him?" "Very well," said she; 
** I think he will make a figure in the world." The ifarquis de Mailli 
frequented the house of Madame Chat*** Ren*»*. One day when Mes- 
dames Fontenay (who had married Tallien), and Beauhamais, Bonaparte, 
a Mademoiselle Vanem, and others, were together, the conversation turned 
upon Somnambtiiitmj and the young damsel was produced by way of trying 
experiments. She said some singular things, and among others told Bona- 
parte that he would become the Conqueror of Italy. From this time he 
took a great liking to Somnambulism. He so gave himself up to this in- 
teresting illusion that whenever he visited at Madame Chat*** Ren***'8, 
he took pleasure in putting questions to Mademoiselle Vanem. He often 
saw Madame Beauhamais at this place; he fell in love with her, and 
avowed the fact to her ;•— and his exile from the house was the consequence. 
Barras, who wanted to benefit the young man, begged Madame Chat*** 
Ren*** to assume the ofiice of mediatrix in this grand affair; but Josephine 
really loved General Hoche, and preferred him to the Hero of Vendé- 
miaire. " If," said he to the interesting Madame Chat*** Ren***, " if you 
were free, I should certainly cast my eyes upon you; I would, if it were 
necessary, overturn the whole world for the honor of having you for a 
wife. You may, however, fulfill my wish in part — just enable me to obtain 
the hand of your friend Josephine, and I shall be the happiest of men." 
Madame Beauhamais long rejected the proposal. The friends, however. 
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contriv(>(l to intnrropt th*^ oorrcsponclenco of the loven for a month, and 
JcMppliitio, piqmnl at mvitiK herself nt*}:lo(nc<l, finally consented to accept the 
hntul (if I3()im{)arto. The hitter immediately returned to Barras the plan of 
the Italiim eumpni^, find lulded these*, reninrkablo words: — ** Behold the 
])reMiKe of numcrtius victories ; lu* for niynclf, I need but one of them, and 
that is the lieiirt of Miidnme Benuhnniuis, and I have gained it" The 
ranrrin^e remained secrL't for iu*venil days. Bonaparte immediately set out 
for Itnly, I(>avin{; his wife at Paris. She for some time, in the presence of' 
certain of her friends, dissembled the foot of her marriage, unwilling to con- 
fess that she hud eontractetl indissoluble ties with the " HUk Bokc^axU^^ as 
she used to call hhn. 

(G5) Page 150. 

Tlie hotel owned liy Bonaparte, mo Chantereine, had belonged to JuUe^ 
the f^)nner wife of Tallien. That lady, wretched at finding the man she 
loveil an in^rrate, seeing her inability to entice back the most inconstant of 
men, (who, nevertheless, paid her frequent visits,) resolved to make a last 
cfi()rt uiMin his alfectioiis. Before giving herself up entirely to despair, she 
sont him an invitation to breakfast witli her the next morning. He refiiaed 
under some vain pretext, but really intended to go and take her by surprise. 
Learning that he had thus, as she tliought, shunned her again, she was so 
distnicted witli grief that she took ix>ison, which she had long since been 
keei)iiig lor tliat ])ur|)ose. Tallien urived punctually at the hour, and at 
the moment when he expected to press poor Julie to his heart, he saw her 
cold and lifeless remains deposited in a cofiin which stood in his way. The 
mihappy husband uttered a cry of agony, and fell down senseless. He 
was with diliiculty restored to his senses, and his reason was for a moment 
shaken. He wept for jxjor Julie ; perhaps he still mourns Ibr her. A most 
inconstant husband was melted to pity, and he who was supposed to be in- 
sensible, showed then tliat he knew how to love. He rendered the last sad 
honors to his wife, and henceforth, whenever he spoke of that woman, so 
interesting for the heroism of her attachment, it was with sentknents of 
afiection and respect 

When, on Bonaparte's return from Italy, Tallien came to visit at bis 
house, Josephine would often say to him, with a mournful accent, *^this 
chamber once belonged to an unhappy woman." Tallien affected to be a 
stranger to the remark ; but more than once did the tears start to his eyes. 
" I was,'' said Josephine, ^ anxious to satisfy myself whether this man was 
cu]mble of cherLshing a tender recollection. I had supposed his heart was 
estranged from all such feelings, and that the society of la^es was for him 
only an agreeable recreation. But the visible emotion which he manifested* 
whenever the name of Julie was pronoimced in his presence, proved to 
me conclusively, that, far from being cold and insensible, he was beyond 
many otlier men, capable of a rare devotion, and of a gratitude above 
temptation." — Note communicated. 

(66) Page 150. 
The first battle which Bonapajto personally delivered,' was that at the 
bridge of Lodi. He showed great personal courage, and was promptly 
seconded by Laimes, who passed the bridge before him. At the battle of 
Arcole, tlie courage of Augereau was decisive. Catching a standard ftom 
the hands of the ensign who carried it, he shouted cmt, ^ IM 
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man follow meT In these two battles more than 20,000 Poles, who were 
in the Austrian ranks, laid down their arms. They were inunediateljr enr 
rolled in the French army, and formed into a legion, the command of which 
was given to the Polish General, Dombrowsky, attached to Bonaparte's staff. 
The latter now marched against Modena. The Prince of Modena, though 
not at war with France, was obliged to pay a oonuibution in order to save 
his estates from pillage. 

The French head quarters were established in the ducal palace, the duke 
himself having fled. 

Next, the victorious general attacked the Austrians, and won the battle of 
Reveredo. . The treaty of Sooben followed, and Bonaparte sent Greneral 
Clarke to Vienna, to continue negotiations. By the treaty, Venice was 
given to Austria, and the general received a douceur of 8,000,000. He re- 
turned to Paris with 25,000,000. 

(67) Page 151. 
While Madame Bonaparte was in Italy ^ fêtes and pleasures of every kind 
followed each other in rapid succession. She visited, successively, Leg- 
horn and Florence ; though her customary residence was at Milan. One 
day, while she was standing by one of the windows of the chateau of Pla- 
cenza, she noticed several men and women of a singular and grotesque 
appearance, passing along. They were quite small, with large heads, great 
eyes, short and ill-formed statures, and crooked legs. She remarked that 
this must be a choleric, evil-minded race, and that it was surprising that 
such persons should be permitted to marry. A certain Milanese lord, who 
happened to be standing by, called her particular attention to one of those 
hideous-looking creatures, who pretended to be accompanied by a familiar 
spirit, subject to her orders. His lordship then remarked, in reply to Joseph- 
ine: "That is a keen-sighted sprite, but ^of a character utterly unquiet and 
bizarre ; the woman makes use of her knowledge, or of chance itself, as the 
case may be, to disseminate the most extravagant ideas. The government 
tolerates her, because she exercises a great influence over the class of 
persons who are the most ready to get up a rebellion. Hold," said he 
to Madame de Camb***, " she seems to fix her attention particularly 
upon you." The " Sorceress of the ^Ips" (for thus she #as called,) on see- 
ing the company standing on the balcony, and Madame Bonaparte among 
them, cried out, " Retire instantly-— a great evil threatens you !" And, in- 
deed, at about the same moment, an arch, which sustained a kind of exterior 
terrace, gave way, and several persons were precipitated and dangerously 
wounded. Fortunately, Madame Bonaparte rushed to the opposite side 
which still stood, but was tottering to its fall. Assistance, however, arrived 
in time to rescue her, and the ladies of her suite, from the danger. The 
next morning that extraordinary woman was brought to her. Madame 
Bonaparte told Madame Camb*^ to pretend, in the presence of this 
stranger, tl^at they were both froH Lucca, and had been compelled to fly 
their country for reasons of a serious nature. All the women who remained 
with Josephine at the time the strange woman arrived, were frightened at 
her. She had a wen which hung down to her middle, and led ak>ng by 
the hand a liule Crétin,* who resembled herself All wanted to consult 
her : she was deaf— spoke with great difficulty — and her whole appear- 

* A kind of dwarf often met \nth in the Valais. 

VOL. I. — 20 
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anco indicnUHl extreme imbecility. Nevertheless, she nndentood her part 
She preimrofl sundry herbs, askuil for some fVesh eggs, and drew three pails 
of wator. A Apr mum Idling over some barbarous wonis, unknown to the 
com])aiiy, she said to one of the officers, " You will be killed m a battle;" to 
another, "you will perish with cold and hunger." When she came to 
Madame Bonaimrto, whom she intentionally omitted till the last, she told 
h^r that she should one day be crownid; she then showed her, in the 
water-pail, that the eggs hud formed thenist^lves into^lniroNt, which, when 
they thus touched each other, >v(>re a sign of royalty. ^I behold two of 
tliese cn»wu^s" said she, " but you will obtain but one." **0n6 is quite 
enough," said Josephine, " and too much to alibrd me security in a repub- 
lic. I am quite obliged for the bauble ; offer it to the Glermans." All were 
eager to see this fmgilo crown ; and on examining it attentively, it was 
found to bo set with S(*ven clusters of diamonds. Little Crétin (a name 
given, in the Valais, to a sort of dwarf, who is held to be the guardian 
angel of a family) ma<le a sign of approbation. I'he ** Sorceress of the 
Alps'' was dismissed with a handsome present On her second visit to 
Italy, Madame Bonaparte inquired whether she was still living at Milan. 
But she was not tliere. Josephine adopted a Cràin, in tliis way paying for 
that most singular prediction. There are many wimesses who can attest 
this fact Tlie Empress related it many times to her intimate iViends. 
Without placing the least confidence in it, she often said, ^ Three persons 
have predicted that I should reign ; but they did not tell me that I should 
transmit my crown to my descendants. Probably my rojral qualities will 
not be of this world ; for the humblest Frenchman leaves his inheritance to 
his children. As to my own, it appears that their virtues must, in the end, 
be tlieir most brilliant» appendage — that the dignities which I am to enjoy 
are to cease during my lifetime. Yet there is something to console me^ 
nevertheless; it is, tliat, aAer I am gone, my actions may revive my 
memory in the hearts of my friends ; and I love to persuade myself that I 
shall leave some friends behind me." 

(68) Page 153. 
The enormous contributions levied in Italy, as the price of armisticeSi or 
of treaties, broken as soon as signed, 8eeme<l, to the victorious general, pre> 
ferable to continued war. At the commencement of the Italian campaign, 
the soldiers of the new Hannibal were absolutely in want of everything; 
but af\er some millions had been put into Bonaparto's treasury, his diief oare 
was to provide for the wants of those valiant men. Italy aâbided so manj 
resources, that the Frendi soldiers readily forgot all their fatigues and priv^ 
tions in thinking of their triumphs. This country seemed to them a Pkt^ 
mised Land,* but their chief gave them no repose, and each day bron^t 
with it its combat and its victory. Rome would have been conqneied, had 
Bonaparte really willed it. But he lefl to others those sad laorels, cooteni' 
ing himself with executing his own minion, which, as he oftei^said, was 
to reap the fruit of his own labors, and to gain partisans in the countries he 
was conquering in the name of the French Republic. He was willing to 
profit by the spoils of nations, but his real object was to enrich his own 
country with the master-works and monuments of art which he ibond 
among the vanquished, and thus to win a reputation for mùderatigm which 
might, afterwards, open tlie way for the accomplishment of his vast désigna. 

• It was so in reality.— Tkanslatok. 
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(69) Page 165. 

We will explain the organization of the Citpadane and Ciia^pine Repub- 
lics. To the first, the Generalin-chief of the Army of Italy united Romagna 
and Modena ; Reggio, Messa and Carrara to the second. He also laid down 
the plan of the new government which he had resolved to establish over 
the Genoese. This was done at Montebello, in presence of the Genoese de- 
puties. Certain of his emissaries tlien slipped into the Val tel ine, which de- 
clared itself a republic, and asked for his protection. Thus, in the space 
of less than one year, two crowns disappeared from Italy. That of Tus- 
cany, it WEis plain, would hot be long in tumbling ; and thfe principality of 
Lucca, in its turn, was compelled to submit to a second contribution, much 
larger than tlie first. 

Politicians should have foreseen, that a war would soon break out all 
over Italy, the more bloody, on account of the civil and religious discord 
which should feed it. They might have anticipated that Europe would 
present a spectacle more terrible than any since the commencement of the 
Revolution, for the French Directory set no bounds to its pretensions, its 
pride and its menaces. 

(70) Page 157. 

General Paoli used all his efforts to free his country from republican ty- 
ranny. If he could have maintained single-handed the struggle against 
the French troops, it is probable he would have proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Corsica, and, in the end, have established over it a free and mode- 
rate government But pressed on the one side by the patriots, and on the 
other by the republican army, he saw his own and his country's salva- 
tion only in the succor and protection of England. Master of the port of 
Ajaccio, and of several strong places, he delivered them to the English, and 
received them as liberators. This revolution was hailed with enthusiasm. 
The Corsicans flattered themselves that they should now enjoy all the 
benefits of the English constitution ; and perhaps Paoli himself entertained 
the idea that he should obtain the title of Viceroy. His own hopes and 
those of his fellow-cjtizens were not realized. Only a small portion of the 
liberties of England was granted to her new subjects in Corsica; they were 
only allowed a house of commons, and the vice-royalty was conferred on 
a British subject. In order to subdue the island, bloody and frequent bat- 
tles had to be fought, Bastia defended itself with great obstinacy ; Calvi 
was reduced to ashes ; and the English rendered themselves so hateful to 
the people by their exactions, their avarice, and their pride of dominion, 
that the most determined enemies of the French Republic, in the end, re- 
gretted their old masters. — Memoirs pour servir à Vhùtoire, 

I 
(71) Page i58. 

The narpe of this adventurer waf Theodore New-HoflTen. He was the son 
of a Westphalian baron who settled in France. In his youth he had been 
page to the Duchess of Orleans; afterwards retired into Sweden, then into 
Spain, and then into Italy. He w»sa man of an ardent imagination, almost 
bordering on insanity, and his head was every day filled with some new 
project He made a voyage to Tunis, and persuaded the bey that if he 
would give him a vessel with ten guns, 4000 muskets, aftlittle money, and 
ammunition, he could make him master of the island of Corsica. The bey, 
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in tho Himpliciiy of liis heart, liMoncil to the proposal. Theodore embarked 
for Legliftrn, whcro he mot with a frw Cornicans, and told tliem that if 
thoy would U'i.Hiiim'/.e him as thoir king, he would deliver the island, and 
innurr tlit*ni tho aKsistancr of tho European powers. 

The wildpst ideas arc ahnost always sure to succeed in revolutions. 
Tlio prn]io.«nl of the WostjihRlian bnron was accepted. In the month of 
March, 17.')5, ho landinl at the i)ort of ^/m, clad in a long scarlet robe, 
lined M-ith fur, wearing on his head an extensive perruque and a cocked 
hat with a hrniid brim, with n long Spanish sword by his side, and a cane 
in his hand with a en)w's Ix-ak handle, which served him as a sceptre. He 
also brought with him 20() fusees, the same amount of pistols, certain sa- 
bres, n mcMlicum of shoes, very little cash, but an abundance of promisesi 

The Corsic-ans hailed him as their Liberator, and in an assembly, held 
on the ir)th of April, 173ti, ho was ehKïted and proclaimed king. A new 
constitution was dmwn up, which the new monarch swore to support. . 
Tlie ceremony of his coronation took place in one of the churches of the 
Frani'i^einis, and as there was no crown of gold to give hirn, his subjects 
contented themselves with giving him one of laurels. 

Thetxloro's first care was to form a court, raise a regiment of guards, and 
create counts, Ixirons and marquises. Gioiféri and Pooii (the father of the 
one above mentioned by that name), received tlie title of "yôMrJSzMUniey." 
Coin of silver and copper was struck, bearing the likeness of the new 
sovereign, who, to make trial of his power, had a couple of Corsicans hanged 
lor fighting a duel. In the first moments of enthusiasm, he assembled to* 
gether a considerable number of troops, and obtained some advantages 
over the Genoese. He never approached the shore of his dominions, with- 
out being armed with a huge spy glass, which he wouhl bring to his face at 
if expecting to discover, at sea,tlie succor which he was to receive ftom the 
leading powers of Europe, to whose cabinets he pretended he was daily dis- 
patching tlie most important diplomatic papers. He received couriers with- 
out number, and obtained from them the most satisfactory accounts of the 
state of his negotiations. This comedy lasted for eight months. The Ge- 
noese, getting alarmed, set a price upon his head ; but thoir iHgbt was of 
short duration. The monarch began to be pinched for money, and the 
public enthusiasm diminished with his finances. To avoid more serioos 
consequences, he concluded to quit his estates, and go in person to accele- 
rate the supplies which he expected. Arrived at Amsterdani, one of bis 
creditors threw him into jail. But sustaining this trifling reverse with the 
dignity of a king, he opened and conducted with great ability a negotiatkm 
with a Jew, and obtained from a mercantile house, the sum of five mil- 
lions, with which he paid his debts, and laded a vessel with arms, powder, 
and all sorts of military stores. The Jews now flattered themselves that 
tliey should monopolize the commerce of the island, and Theodore did not 
doubt but that, on his arrival home, all the Corsicans would range them- 
selves under his banner. Both the Jews and himself were deceived. He 
was not able to land in his estates. He was arrested at Naples, and fled 
to London, where, having contracted new debts, he was again thrown into 
prison. Here he must have died in jail, had not the singularity of hia ad- 
ventures awakened an interest in his behalf. Sir Horace Walpole Goald 
not bear to see a king dying in chains, and proposed to get up a subflorip- 
tion on his account. The amount was soon raised; his Coraican majeitjF 
was liberated; but soon after, in December, 1746, died in miseiy and oh»* 
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grin. He was interred in the church of St Ann, at Westminster, with the 
following inscription apon his tombstone : — 

^* Fate poared its lesson on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread.'' 

Memoirs de servir de Pkistoire. 

(72) Page 163. 

Josephine always wanted to follow Bonaparte in his campaigns. Re- 
fuse her as he mi^t, he could not convince her that the only effect was to 
expose herself to danger without glory. It was rare that she did not share 
some of his danger. In order, however, to disgust her with it, he once 
placed her iu front of the enemy's battery, where she heard the cannon 
roaring in her ears, and saw the balls falling at her feet. When the general 
passed along the lines, or climbed up the breast-work to reconnoitre the 
enemy's position, Madame Bonaparte, unaccustomed to walk a pavement 
riippery with human gore, stopped short and fell. He laughed at her. 
*" This is war, madame," said he, standing at a considerable distance ; — 
''courage, madame, courage; laurels aie not won on beds of down. To be 
worthy of me, you must attend to the sick, and dress their wounds with 
your own hands ; you must set your women to scraping lint" 

On another occasion, he had led her on further than usual (for he com- 
monly left her in the last frontier town) ; a shell burst near where she was 
standing, and struck a number of persons. She uttered a piercing cry, and, 
disengaging herself from Bonaparte -who held her by the arm, was about 
to fly, but he held her by main strength. " You will never," said he, seri- 
ously, " be a Jeanne Hachette. A ball frightens you." " If," said she, with 
gravity, "it should be necessary to defend my fireside, I should imdoubtedly 
imitate the example of Clisson's sister, who fought against the English ; but, 
my dear, you are now tormenting peticeable persons for the sport of win- 
ning a great reputatioru For my part, I have neither a relish nor courage 
for that" Josephine was so overcome at the sight of the blood, which 
flowed from off those who were injured by the shot, that she fainted : she 
looked imploringly to Bonaparte, and saw he was deeply moved. He did 
not leave her until every aid in his power had been rendered her. He 
then committed her to the care of those who were about her, ordered the 
wounded to be taken care of, and swore that henceforth all women, and 
particularly Josephine, should be kept at least twenty leagues from head- 
quarters. 

(73) Pag€ 163. 

In the midst of the alarms created throughout Europe, by the French 
Revolution, the Cardinals at Rome reflected upon the events that were 
passing in Italy. They looked upon our soldiers as well-meaning men, 
constrained by necessity to change their characters. The revenge which 
the priests might have wished to inflict upon them, arose more from feu 
than from a determination to resist Their conduct betrayed weaknew. 
The most of them fled to Naples, and other places ; they tremWed at the 
approach of the French, while the leaders of the party attached to Fmwh 
principles, were formidable to none except those whose avaricse lenj^red 
tfiem imprudent 

Bonaparte thought that, by using other means, he could inspire <Ml»«r «*«k 
timents. He resolved to hazard an experiment, and be^ia bf <tabfÂ-nf 
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from St Peter, a dcolnmtion that all the nobility of tlie ecclesiastical t 
should give up thoir phito. All vagabonds were driven ftom the Roman 
territory, and it was c*nj()ine<l uiwn all cxinveuts, all churches, all fnofi/t-€lc- 
piité^xo furnidh within live days an inventory of the wealth they possessed. 
Ho then demanded S4*veral lepitions, and manifested a desire that the 
W(>alth of tlie sbite should bo plaet^l at his disposal ; further still, he wanted 
i ndul^ene(*s to Im> issuin), and tliat Te Deum should be sung its honor of this 
hai>py event. On these eonditions he promised the most perfect security 
to iîomt*, and was to Xnkv the French emigrants under his protectioxu 

The General di9i)layo<l as much of suppleness and complai^aoce in his 
neKr>tiations with the cardinals, as ho had of haughtiness in his negotiations 
with tlie repres<>ntatives of kinpi lie spoke to them with an air of kind- 
ne^<8, mourned with thejn over tlie calamities which menaced the estatesof 
the ehiirelj,and admired theunslirinkingfortitudeof the head of the church, 
under eircumstances so trying. ISeoking to render himself useful by ten- 
dering his kind otiici's, and amiable by demonstrations of attachment to the 
Holy See, ho was listened to with respect, and finally regarded aa a godly 
man. He Ibrcsuw that Pope Pius VI. would not be long in sinking under 
the outrages inflicted ui>on him, anil took it fbr granted that he should be 
able to control tlie new conclave. " If," said he to his most intimate fiiends, 
" I can put the tiara on the brows of Chiaramonte, I shall necessarily make 
him my friend. I shall give him such a direction as I please. — I want help 
in order to arrive at the point I aim at, and I have told Immola^ who must 
succeed in tlic apostolic line ; — he will have it in his power, if he pleases, 
to avert die storm which has long threatened the capital of the Christian 
world. 'Tis to I'aris — in my palace — that he will one day come in ordar 
to obtain from me positive instructions respecting the means of preeerving 
himsi'lt* tliere. The pontifical throne will resist the shock only so fiur as 
I will it, and it will be in the power of the new pope to confirm, by his 
good conduct towards me, my friendship for him. But my vengeance, 
should he adopt a line of conduct opposed to my own, will be terrible tt> 
him, and place him by force among the number of the holy oonfèsaors.*' 

At this period Bonaparte seemed to foresee that the humiliatioa and the 
good of the church, would prescribe to the new poutifi*, duties of which he 
might, perhaps, see occasion to repent Napoleon long caressed the idea 
that the Holy Apostolic See would one day be established in France, and 
that the Koman states would form a part of the latter country.— AÛ< by 
Josephine, 

(74) Pdgf 163. 

When Notre-Dame de Loretta was broken into, Bonaparte carried off ill 
wealth : contenting himself to send the ifodbanato the executive Dixectoiy. 
On tlic day of its arrival in Paris, Barras gave a great dinner. The black 
virgin was set upon the table, and the director said, laughing, ''Bonaparte 
has done well to send us the miraculous statue : but has taken good can 
to retain her clothing." Messena replied, "Yon would be aatonidied, 
indeed, gentlemen, if the Madonna should, on the instant, escape fiom 
your hands, and return to Loretto." 

The directors indulged themselves in various pleasantries over tta 
account given of the general ; but it was easy to perceive that they alnady 
stood in fear of him. **I understand the character of Bonaparte," aid 
Barras ; " I have studied it What he wills, he wills, and, i>erfaap8, he will 
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one dajT will to subject ns to hÎB aodiontj, and, foUowing the example of 
GromweU, saj to ns — ^Ye aie no looger directon! do ye hear? I tell 
yon, je are no longer d ire c to r » ; Qr, ij, for «faa me rcd re ; give place to 
odiers; — die Loid bath diosen odier instruments^* Then will he, with 
his sokUers, drive ns pdl^oell before him, shot die doors of the Lozem- 
booig, and deposit the k^fs in the Toileries, and gire them afterwards 
to a oonservatiTe senate, who will not have the talents to conserve them* 
aelyea." 

(75) Pogf 164. 

Cardinal Mattel onderstood the character of Bomqierte better than any 
other man. He had, on an occasion of great peril to himself, skillfully 
checked the torrent of his anger. The cardinal was at Ferrara, at dio 
time the French, withoat a previoos declaration of war, entered that city. 
Bonaparte arrived at the prelate's palace — attacked him with a shower of 
iq)roa<Aes, and threatened to shoot him on the spot. The cardinal, with- 
out showing any symptoms of intimidation, and exposing to the générales 
wrath nothing but kindness and resignation, asked, in a calm tone, only a 
qtmrter of an hour to prepare for death. The self-possession, the digni^ of 
die prelate, the virtues that gleamed in his looks, disconcerted the unpi^* 
ing generaL 

li^e life of Cardinal Mattel was spared, and, in a few minmes after* 
wards, a friendly conversation ensued between them. "Why," said the 
t*mvtiinai^ «^ wage thls War on the Holy See, who is at war with nobody? 
What crime can be charged against it?"* 

" What would you ?" replied the general ; ** I am exercising the ri^^t of 
die strongest, and cannot conceal from you that I am not without my 
anxieties for Rome herself." 

Cardinal Mattei, in communicating the news of the treaty of peace to 
Cardinal Bosca, secretary of state, wrote as follows: 

** The Ueaty is signed ; I send a courier to carry the news to your emi* 
nence. The conditions are hard, indeed : and, in every respect, very like 
the capitulation of a besieged city — so the conqueror often expressed 
himself. My heart palpitated ; I trembled, and tremble still for his Holi* 
ness, for Rome, and for the whole of the papal possessions. Rome, how» 4 
ever, is saved, as well as the Catholic religion, notwithstanding the great 
sacrifices which have been made.** — Ménurirea pour tenir à Vhùtoin, 

(76) Pogf 164. 

" Peace between the French Republic and your holiness has been signed. 
I congratulate myself in having been able to restore your holiness's tran- 
quillity. I venture to ask your holiness to distrust certain persons now at 
Rome, who are sold to courts hostile to France; or who give themselves up 
to the guidance of the passion of hatred, which always draws down ruin 
upon a state. All Europe is aware of the pacific intentions of your holi- 
ness; the French Republic will, I hope, be one of the most sincere firiends 
of Rome. I send my aid-de^aunp, chief of brigade, to express to your 
holiness my perfect esteem and veneration for your person; and I pray you 
to believe me animated with a desire to give you, on all occasions, proofs 
of respect and veneration. 

"JBoiCAPAtTI, 

*" General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy." 
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(77) Page 105. 

When Bonnpnrto was propnrin<? for his triumphant entry into the capital 
of tho KoiiKui Knipin». ho frit s«»ori'tly touched with rt»morse for having 
pertftvuttnl with so much vclicincnrp, an old man who, by his virtues, de- 
served a U'ttor fnto. Wliothor his native penetration enabled him to fore- 
see that the sovfroign pontitf would one «lay elevate him to the high rank 
of the " t'ldest son of tlie church,'' or that the counsels given him by his 
wife, recurre<l to his niiiul, ho appeared struck, as with a ray of light, at 
tho nioineiit he transmitted to liis government the treaty of peace which 
ho had concluded witli tlic pope's envoys. The General-in-Chief of the 
Anny of Italy, from this time, grew cold towards the ** one and indimnhk 
rtpublicj"* and Ix^gan to tliink more favorably of monarchy. 

However the case may have been, he confined himself, for the presen^ 
to the establishment of peace with the Holy See. Tho unhappy Pius VL 
was, at first, thunderstruck at tho hardihood of the French geneiaL It 
seemed to him im|)ossiblc that a youthful warrior, thirsting for glory, and 
devoured by ambition, should possess enougli of generosity and greatness 
of soul to resjiect an aged sovereign, now falling fVom power, and his 
soldiers, who were really faithfully to execute his orders. And, in his 
council, the holy father could not forlx?ar to repeat, ** Since nntowaid cir- 
cumstances have subje<-tcd us to tho French yoke, we must make a virtne 
of necessity ; let us support it with courage, and not lose time in ottering 
useless regrets. As long as I enjoyed my liberty, I defended it with all 
the means which Go<] had placed in my power ; now that he afflicts me, 
I must endure, with patience, the heavenly rod. Let us, therefore, be re- 
signed." 

Thus did this new martyr of the faith bow his august head under the 
weight of adversity. It wns thus that, in the last moments of his exile, he 
exclaimed, in sadness and sorrow, and when about to enter upon a happier 
life — " There is no people who have not their period of disgrace at well OMofghryy 

(78) Page 165. 

The General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, in collecting together for the 
republic, the objects of curiosity which Colli, the pope^s general, had not 
time to carry away from Loretto, found certain portable articles which 
were used for the purpose of imposmg upon the public credulity, and which 
consisted of, 

1 . A pretended miraculous wooden image of the Madonna. 

2. A piece of an old camel's hair robe, which was said to have been 
worn by the Virgin Mary. 

3. Three crack e<l earthen porringers, of poor material, said to have itemed 
a part of her household stuff. 

Tliis carrying off was effected by citizen Villetard, in presence of dtlsen 
Monjîc, and citizen Moscati, a physician of Milan. For fear people mi|^t 
call in question the authenticity of these articles, the seal of the genexatin- 
chiof was placed upon each one of them, in red wax, in a style similar to 
that of a writ. Bonaparte afterwards restored the statue to Pope Pius 
VII,; but lie sent it to him naked, and neverdrcamed of restorinff the plate 
and treasures he found in the chapel. — Men. pour servir à Ikistoùrt, 
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(79) Page 166. 

Bonaparte was natnially jealoas. One of his aids-d^^aunpi Marshal 
L***, who was wonnded at the Bridge of Lodi, gave him a faithÂil aocount 
of the smallest actions of his wife. Sundry letters which she had received 
were exposed to the general ] he pronounced them criminal, although they 
were really but mere trifles, or utterly unimportant Then commenced a 
misunderstanding between them which gave rise to serious apprehensions 
on the part of Josephine. But the general merely sought to frighten her. 
In a moment of wrath, he kicked to death a pug-dog, to which she was 
much attached. The poof animal had been given her by Greneral Hoche, 
of whom Bona'^>arte was the fortunate rival. After a few days, he ap- 
peared to be ashamed of his sudden impulse of rage, and, in order to repair 
the injury he had done, caused a monument to be erected to the little vic- 
tim. This fiiendship-gift from General Hoche reposes in the gardens of 
Mondoza, near the city of Milan. 

(80) Page 166. 

Bologna is a large town, but so regularly built that it seems monotonous. 
Almost all the streets are bordered, on each side, with pilasters and co- 
lumns, which render it very commodious for foot passengers, who, by that 
means, are protected from bad weather. Hence few carriages are seen in 
the streets: and, for the same reason, the shops and rez-de chaussées are 
quite dark. It is not pleasant for strangers, who look in vain for houses, 
and see nothing but arcades. The Cathedral is a magnificent building, in 
the Gothic style. Its handsomest ornament is the meridian^ traced by the 
celebrated Cassini, in 1680, and reaching 178 feet The skull of St. Pe- 
tronius was exhibited to Bonaparte and to his wife. It is kept locked up 
under three locks, the keys of which are intrusted to the most aged sena- 
tor, to the dean of the chapter, and to the oldest of the family of the Al- 
drovandi. Bonaparte took in his hands this death's bead. At first he was 
for placing it among the rich curiosities which the French were daily car- 
rying ofif by his orders. But there was a general fright among the clergy 
of Bok>gna. They had scattered ofif on a pilgrimage to the chapel of the 
Madonna, built upon a mountain about two miles from jthe city, in the con- 
struction of which it was necessary to excavate a steep rock. But Bona- 
parte only wished to frighten the devotees, and preferred riches, which were 
more substantial than the upper jaw of a great saint The principal part 
of the best pictures in the churches of Bologna, were sent ofi* to Paris, but 
the relics remained, save the jewels which adorned the inside and outside 
of the shrine, which were all confiscated for the benefit of the victors. 

Bonaparte was struck with the singular appearance of two towers, which 
were so leaning that they seemed ready to fell upon the beholders. But 
when he was told that, according to tradition, they had been built seven 
himdred years, he remembered that Dante had done them the honor to 
make mention of them in his poem, and designated them under the name 
of Asinelli and Gariscadi. They then told him the story respecting them. 
It seems that two young architects had fallen in love with a young lady, 
whom her father promised to the one who was most skillful. One of them 
then built an oblique tower, and the other, in order to outdo his rival, built 
one still more inclined by its side. Bonaparte laughed heartily at the 
strange vanity of that wealthy lord, who knew no better way to display 
his magnificence than to build these monuments, utterly useless and ridicu- 
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lows; niid wlio, in order io nttnin his end, exoiti*d tlto emulation of the two 
lurrliiiiH-ts, n'solvod, liowevcr, to tiiko Uick his promise the moment the 
giiZantic htnicturcs woru completed. 

Ikilo^Mii hoM but lew inhiibitanus though you find here several grand 
tlu'utri':«. You see no bueh soci»! meetings as you find in France; jrou re- 
ceive pi<Mi8 invitations {invito iarrv) to go nnd worship tlie image of a Ma- 
donna who iiiis cure<l sonic fever. Tliey i)Ost up in public the first mass 
8iii«l by a young priest Jost^phine was distressed at Uie importunities of 
the prislner^s wlio, so to speak, were groaning all around her. These un- 
Imppy wrcrtciit's were seen tlirough the iron grates of the windows. They 
would pass through liie Ixirs little Ixiskets or hats, which they hung down 
by nieiins of jnirkthrend, imploring the charity of the passers-by, especially 
of stnuigcrs, whom they know perfectly how to distinguish fhmi others. 
Those who refuse to give tliem any tiling they cover with insults. These 
gI(X)iny asylums were surroundctl by women who watch for a favoiable 
moment to catch a glance at their husbands or lovers, or to utter a word of 
consolation. AAcr the establishment of the viceroy's government, these 
abuses began to disappear : the discipline of tlie prisoners became mon 
salutary, and the fare more palatable. K***. 

(81) Page 167.— FioBïirc». 

Florence, that ancient, spacious, and admirable city, owes its origin to 
the legions of the bloody Sylla, wlio, having resided a while on the banks 
of the Arno, lefl there this monument of their leisure, and gave it the name 
of Fluentia. The famous triumvirs themselves sent hither a colony. Its 
first laws, its first institutions, proceeded from those three cruel men, one 
of whom outdid his rivals, and became the master of the world he had 
desolated. 

This flourishing town was leveled to its foundations by the baibaiian 
Totila, but was rebuilt, rcpcopled, and fortified, 250 years afterwards, by 
Charlemagne and his descendants, and became the chief town off a powerful 
republic, which bore in her bosom the seeds of dangerous civil strifes. The 
rich and the poor, the nobles and the plebeians, ever itreconcsilable ene* 
mies, formed themselves into parties under the names of ** Gui^kB and 
GhibeUineSf" whites and black», a designation of mournful celebrity. 

Meanwhile Florence was not to perish ; she had one firm support Hie 
family of tlie MediciSy who had been settled there since 1250, were all powei> 
ful. One of the Jdedicisy tlie famous Anselmo, had defended Alexandm 
against all the assaults of the Emperor Frederic L But Jdui, the son of 
Malatesta de Medicis, sumamed the " Standard Bearer," was the man who 
contributed most to the elevation of his family. This num, though spending 
his life in the midst of civil feuds, thought only of the piiblio welfjue. He 
sought to inculcate, both by precept and example, sentiments of modention. 
Cosmo de Medicis, who af^r wards won the glorious surname cî fathtr 9f 
his country, was the worthy son of this extraordinary man. 

John crowned his illustrious life by the sage counsels which he gave to 
his two sons Cosmo and Lorenzo. He died, carrying into the tomb die 
heartfelt regrets of all the true friends of his country. He esteem«d men 
as his brethren ; he succored those who were in need, took m|ty on the 
evil-minded, and never sought to obtain riches and honors. He left be* 
hind him a spotless reputation. 

Cosmo knew the value of such an inheritance; he showed himself ss 
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humane, as generous, as oondesoending as his father, whom he surpassed 
in activity, in solidity of judgment and force of character. His immense 
wealth, however, created enemies, who, by casting suspicion upon his popu- 
larity, caused him to be arraigned and banished for one year. But to drive 
a strong man into exile is always to prepare for him a triumph. It resulted, 
that, after having been everywhere received with the highest ma(ks of 
distinction; after having been treated, not as an exile, but as an illustrious 
man, by the Venetians, Cosmo re-entered Florence in the midst of cries of 
joy and acclamation, hailing him as the fhther and benefactor of the people. 

Cosmo waged no contest with intrigue, when it sought to dispute his 
power ;— and this mere indifference rendered him fsa more powerful and 
more beloved. For 30 years did this wise citizen enjoy the reputation of 
a man of universal talents, receiving letters from every prince of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, sustaining upon his shoulders, and without euortj the bur- 
den of a turbulent republic, building, churches, and founding monasteries 
and hospitals. It was he who had the glory of being the first to invite 
artists and men of learning to Florence. In 1439, having oAen listened to 
the lectures of a Greek, called Gemistus, on the philosophy of Plato, he com- 
odved the idea of founding a Platonic school, and, for the purpose of estais 
lishing infixed upon one Martik Fici, to whom he gave a delicious retreat, 
with that view, at Carreggio; — but this praiseworthy enterprise was not 
fully accomplished until the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who com- 
pleted iL 

It was certainly a curious spectacle to see a simple wool-dealer sniw 
xonnded by a whole people, who all looked up to him for their safety, their 
nationality and their welfare. Alas! What cannot genias and virtue 
achieve ! They elevate the man in the most insignificant states ; they 
render him capable of the greatest and the sublimest efibrts. Cosmo died, 
and Florence was in mourning. His death disclosed the true value of his 
actions. Peter, the son of Cosmo, must have felt the truth, of these words, 
when, on examining his deceased father's papers, he fi>und almost eveiy 
citizen in debt to him. 

This son afibrded little promise, being weak in body and mind; though 
by the aid of true friends, he made himself respectable. He had to strug- 
gle against envy, and triumphed over it. Had he possessed a finner phy* 
sical constitution, perhaps his fine mind would have come up to the 
standard of his ancestors ; for he was at heart a true Medids. He died at 
fifty-five, leaving two sons, Lorenzo and Juliano. The latter was assas- 
sinated in the horrible conspiracy of the Pazzi; Lorenzo, who had the good 
luck to escape, became the chief of the repablic. He protected the arts, 
encouraged talents of every description, and founded an academy fi>r 
painters and sculptors, which was the cradle of the famous Florence school. 
It was Cosmo I. who, iu the 16th century, employed Vasar to construct that 
superb gallery which is now the admiration of all travelers. The Grand 
Duke Leopold did, perhaps, still mcnre, in separating the interest of his 
family from that of the state, and declaring the gallery national property. 

Lorenzo de Medicis proved himself worthy of the title of Prince of the 
Republic by his great quaUties, and especially l^ the noble use he made of 
his wealth. He was, also, surnamed the Prince of the Muses, in reference 
to the patronage he extended to men of learning. He afibrded protection to 
such persons as were compelled to fiy befoie the fury of the Turks. He 
collected a vast number of manuscripts, established an academy, and pre- 
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ptkred the wny (br thnt resuscitation of the arts and sciences which, a few 
years nA(*r, shone out witli so much lustre at Florence. He died in 1492, 
leaving two mns, IVtor, who was exiled in 1494, and died in 1504, and 
John, wlio iHH'nme popp umicr the title of Leo X., and who, by his genius 
and the inthience he exerted in the affairs of Europe,, reflected so much 
glory u\Km his family and his pontificate. 

Poi>c Clement Vil. contributed still more to the glory of the boose of 
Meilicis, by marrying l>is niece, Catharine do Medicis, to the second son of 
Francifl I^ who, unable to rt>siat tlie repeated applications of the Pontiff 
Alexander, n natural swii of Lorenzo II. do Medicis, Duke of Urbino, was 
declared Duke of Florence in 1531. He was assassinated in 1537. Cosmo 
I., 1)cIonginK to a branch of the family of tlic Medicis, succeeded him. 

This i}rinoe was one of tlie f^eatcst men of his age. Never had phi- 
losophers or arti^its a more ardent patron ,* he was attached to them^— 4rt> 
tracted them to his court, and contributed liberally to their support He 
died in 1574. 

John Gaston, the seventh grand duke, was the last of the house of Ms- 
dicis. Several years before his deatli, his estates were sold. He left no 
successor. He died July 0th, 1718. The infant, Don Carlos, son of Philip 
v., King of Spain, was designed to be Grand Duke of Tuscany, as being the 
nean.*st of kin on the side of his mother Farnese. In 1732, he succeeded in 
persuoiling the Florentines to swear fealty to him ; but on becoming master 
of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the |)ossession whereof was goaian- 
tied to him by tho treaty of peace of 1736, he renounced all right to Tuscany, 
in favor of Francis, Duke of Lorraine, ailerwards emperor, to whom Tns» 
cany was coded as an equivalent for the duchy of Lorraine, which he gare 
up to France. 

The Medicis reigned for 200 years ; and although the Florentines oonld 
not but remember the loss of their liberties, they could not but love and be 
attacheil to them. Rent by continual actions, the republic stood in need of 
zealous defenders who could shield her from the attempts of faction. Azxl 
had that illustrious house, who ever seemed to understand the public wants 
better tlian anybody else, and were fully able to defend the state, been 
content to be its protectors, and to leave to their country the title of a repnb* 
lie, with the liberties which pertain to that title — a thing they might have 
done without lessening in any degree their power over it — they would have 
been still more illustrious. 

In parting with their liberties, the Ftorentines received fbr their m a tden 
princes, who aimed at nothing but the imUic good. Their rolen had Ae 
address to govern them as much by their acts of kindness as by the 
splendor of their fortune, and the energy of their authority. The Medicis 
had the art to cover with flowers the chains they imposed upon dieir 
country. They patronized the fine arts, and, in so doing, elevated lbs 
artist to a level with themselves, and made him instrumental in exteodiiy 
their own popularity and fame. It is to their taste fbr the arts and scn en RHS 
that we owe that splendid collection of curiosities which is now eon* 
tained in the gallery of Florence. 

" The situation of the city is magnificent ; it is surroandad on all sides 
by mountains and hills, covered with villages, country seats, groves of 
olives, and fruit trees of every description. It was the birth-plaoe of 
Michael Angelo, where he spent a part of his days, and where his patrioCÎB 
hand gave the finishing touch to one-half of the palaces, temple^ and 
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monnmcnits which adorn it. That hand has everywhere left its impress 
— fm impress which even the hand of time itself has not as yet been Me 
to efiace." — Origin of Fbremx. 

(82) Page 167. 

The sight of this fiunous hospice, consecrated to the relief of the lost 
or distressed traveler, made a deep impression upon the sensitive heart 
of Josephine. She was impatient to pay a visit to the retreat of the men 
who had thus devoted themselves to the offices of humanity. 

The general-inchief was received by them with marks of distinction ; 
and his officers were treated with simple, but true hospitality. 

The abbé soon made his appearance, with countenance expressive of 
a noble Christian resignation. His features were after the Grecian model, 
with black eyes full of fire, and rendered the more expressive by the pale- 
Bess of his cheeks, which lent him an air of austerity. 

Josephine attentively surveyed the head of the cénobite, worthy of the 
pencil of Raphael : and, seeing him clad in a black gown, similar to those 
worn by the city priests, which exhibited his person at a disadvantage, 
she asked him why he did not wear the long white robe, which was in 
use among the followers of Rancius, and so much admired for its elegant 
simplicity? He replied: 

"Madame, we have dispensed with that as inconvenient in the dis- 
charge of our present duties. Obliged at all seasons, and all hours, to 
afibrd aid to travelers wandering upon these mountains, among chasms 
and avalanches, this simple black robe is much more adapted to our pre- 
sent functions than the one you mention, both as to form and color." 

Bonaparte then addressed him some questions, respecting the internal and 
external government of the hospital, which were answered by the monk 
in a clear and precise manner. " Your words," said he, " proclaim your 
love of humanity. As to us. General, we have doomed ourselves to live in 
soUtude, but our prayers for our fellow creatures are not confined to its 
gloomy limits : they know no bounds ; they will accompany you wher- 
ever you may go." 

Josephine noticed upon the chimney-piece, in the stranger's apartment, a 
beautifully wrought image of the Virgin, which she much admired. Bona- 
parte asked the price of it. " Alas !" said the abbé, with some hesitation, 
** it is all we were able to save from an ancient asylum in France ; I am 
attsMched to that article, sir, as to the last particle of the wreck which re- 
mains to us." The conqueror was moved ; he bowed to the monk, and 
gave him three times the value of the image. He then inquired respecting 
the wants of the establishment, and said to the pious man — " Father, never, 
during my life, shall this image be removed from your house." The abbé 
replied by a gesture, expressive of adnryration and gratitude, and accepted 
the gift — an evidence- of French honor. "I have," continued the hermit, 
" uttered a prayer that the chief of this valiant army may yet repose in the 
shade of Valombrosa, in tliat part of the desert where neither tree nor 
bird can subsist, but where the traveler sometimes, for his comfort or relief, 
finds the productions of the two worlds." 

(83) Page 168. 

Bonaparte laid heavy taxes upon the principal Italian families ; not that 
he entertained direct designs upon their property, but because he wished 
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to oonipol thom to apply to him. He ^ve them to understand that thef 
must luidrora tiifmtfelvos to his wife. Josephine would make them fair 
promises, but nAerwanls tell them, with nflected sadness, that the gtmral 
would not rongent to it. The consequence way that thejr would intreat her 
to re(U»ul>le her efli>rti< with him; and the confidence they thus bestowed 
upon her, enable<l her to penetrate all their secrets ; she anally, in this uray, 
8Ucce(Ml(>(l in obtaining from them nil the archives of the state, which, on 
the entrance of ih»î French army into their territory, they had made way 
with, and put out (»f t^i^ht. Bonaparte thus found himself possessed of aU 
the ciocuments nccewMiry to carry on his administration. In public, bow- 
nver. Ik^ diMi)>pnived of the favor which Josephine showed towards the 
Italian nobility. ** They will," said ho to his generals, ^obtain nothing Dom 
me. I liave no favors to show to the preat ; their fortunes shall answer for 
their submission.'' But to Josephine he held a very different language. 
Their policy was known only to themselves. Thus did Josephine niansge 
for liini the cour^uest of Italy : and it is not improbable that witliout her 
aid, ho would never have adorned his brow with a triple diadem. For a 
moment he debated witli himself whether he should seat her upon die 
new throne ; but she was universally adored in tlie newly acquired pro- 
vinces, and Bonaparte, naturally sus]iicious, was a little afraid of her popu- 
larity. He wanted to put an end to the Cisalpine Republic, and reign 
alone. Wishing to paya compliment to the best of mothers, he summoned 
Eugene, her son, to come and share with him his immense power. The 
latter obeyed, and became Viceroy of Italy. 

(84) Page 170. 

Hortense Eugenia de Beauhamais was endowed with rare qualities. She 
was humane, charitable, and ever ready to oblige. Her temper was quiet 
and noiseless, and her character such as necessarily to be easily governed. 
Yet she loved to be independent, and her soul was restless under oppres- 
sion. She clung with tenacity to the habits she had once formed, sad 
easily returned to her early impressions. Her early education was introsted 
to Madame Canipnn, who had charge of the famous boarding-school at St 
Germain-en-Laye. She was here noted for her aptness and promptnea 
in the discharge of all hsr duties, and her amability towards the fKendi 
around her. She was, however, slow to become attached to her mother's 
second husband, and when she was told of his ftequent victories in Italy, 
she would coldly reply, " there is one of them for which I cannot pardon 
him, and that is, his carrying off my mamma." However, she at length 
gave up her early repugnance to her father-in-law, on account of the man 
who was to exercise so decisive an influence upon their common destiny. 
She imitated him in the study of whatever was noble or sulilinie, and en- 
deavored to perfect herself in tlie fine arts, and especially painting, in which 
she attained a high degree of skill and perfection. 

Whenever Madame Bonaparte happened to be absent for the day, Ho^ 
tense did the honors of the saloon, and at her father-in-law^s table. She 
passed her vacations with her aunt, the Marchioness de Beauhamais,* hot 

* Madame Reiiaudiii, whose laat huitband was the Marçiuis de Beaoharaais, Alel- 
ander Beauhnrnait<'fi father. She seems to have been an intelligent and wealthy lady, 
a cunninfT match-maker, and full of resource» in making family arranaementi. lu- 
dame Rcnaudiii was attached to her little niece, and extended to hn all the aftctNio 
she felt for her mother. This aunt of Josephine was cue of the beat of i " 
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remained at the boarding-school of Madame Campan until her marriage 
with Louis Bonaparte, at which time she was at her cousin Madame La 
Yaletle's, (formerly Beauhamais.) 

Bonaparte's two brothers, Louis and Jerome, were also put to school by 
Josephine, under the care of Mons. Mestro, a celebrated teacher at St. 
Germain. Indeed, she had the whole csire of her husband's family, and 
acquitted herself of that duty with zeal and fidelity. She would sometimes 
teil her friends — " Wdl, today I am going to visit my * monastery.' " She 
would then fill her carriage with all sorts of presents and eatables. To 
have seen her preparations, one would have thought her about to undertake 
a long journey ; and when she arrived at either of the schools, there was 
universal joy. In bestowing her presents, she would ask of some of the 
children thanks, and of some bows ; and, in their distribution, was careful 
not to overlook the children of poor parents, who were unable to afibrd 
them expensive entertainments. The teachers also shared her generosity, 
and the name of Madame Bonaparte was dear to every heart She was, 
in fact, adored, and deserved so to be adored. 

(85) Page 171. 

Some days before the famous 18th Fructidor, Bonaparte thus wrote to 
Barras: — 

" You may go on fearlessly ; I shall be there to sustain you. I shall send 
off some troops towards Lyons, under the pretence that they are hurtful to 
the movements of the army ; but they will soon be at Paris, ready to back 
you." 

(86) Page 173.— Vesicb. 

This immense city seems to rise out of the water. 'Tis a strand, co- 
vered with houses, palaces, gardens, vases, and statues, which seem to rise 
up out of the sea. What renders it more delightful is, the immense num- 
ber of boats and gondolas, which pass and repass continually. Its popula- 
tion is numerous, and, while you are on your way through the city, you 
meet them everywhere offering you flowers, fruits, pastry, and refresh- 
ments of all kind. 

The streets are canals ; the carriages, boats ; the caliches, gondolas. 
You see neither horses, asses, oxen, nor mules. There are few direct 
streets ; the town is a vast labyrinth, with an infinite number of bridges, 
the most of which are of marble with but one arch, and no railing, and 
which form the communication with any part of the city. Everything is 
done on the canals. Provisions and merchandize are carried from place 
to place in the gondolas, which stop at every house. The inhabitants 
alone have any use for legs, being compelled to travel immense circuits, 
in order to find their way to the place they start for. The gondolas are 
all alike: all hung with black, in order to banish every appearance of 
extravagance and inequality. For five francs, or for six at most, per day, 

nature high-minded and generous, her pleasure consisted inmaking others happy, and 
the happiness she conferred upon others was a source of the highest enjoyment to her- 
»elf. Note (6). puj^e 271, is incorrect as to certain particulars respecting Madame Re- 
naudin. and especially the character of that lady. M. Reaaudm, her husband, was 
closely related to the Marquis de Beauhamais^ but was not his business agent. The 
property of that family was situated, not at Martinique, but on the island of St Do- 
minj^o. M. Renaudin, the husband of Josephine^s aunt, was in the receipt of an annual 
income of about 150,000 francs ; and his wife did not go to France till long after Beau- 
harnais had left the colony. — Note tommunieaud by ike family. 
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you con havr yoiir:<olf carried by two rowcn, and find younelf on a lerel 
witli tiio liiM rliiirarUTi» ol* tho ropublic. 

This ]ilrasniit iind rtuniiKMlious kind of convc]raiice is a .boat fiye feet 
wiflo, niid twt'iity foot long. Ycai nro bcbuhI in a «mall, square apartment, 
M'ith nniiMiod ancles nt tbo top. The s(*at, made to occcnnmodate two pe^ 
sons, is n cusliion citverfd with blnrk nionxxH) leatlier. The door, the àdm 
and tlio Imck of thi» little n|uirtnient are all furnished with windows, 
M-hich thi> (MX'npnnt iniiy, ifhr wii>bpii, remove, and substitute for them ciu^ 
tain^ of black cmiM;, which t^oniidetely shut out the light. 

But Hincc the French were at Venice, luxury has made rapid strides, and 
yuu n<iw HOC pruidolaii of all culurti, loodeil wiUi ornaments, and covered with 
the richest drapery, llofitiufr majestically upon the water. 

Klepintly dressed ^mdoliers have taken the place of those who ooos 
M'er(> Mien with the short sailor's jacket and round cloth cap. Formerly, 
none but tlie doge's family had tlie right to clotlie their gondoliers in lively, 
but now th(> people arc at liberty to adopt any kind of livery their Anoiss 
may sut^ost. 

This class of men are remarkable for their fidelity. They shoot by each 
other, on the <'anals, with a swiftness which frightens those who have never 
witnessed !h<-ir inuvements. They run into tho narrowest chaimelS|aDd 
handle the oar with so much dexterity that, whether by night or by day, 
they never run fuul uf each other. They execute justice among themselves, 
and it is said, that, whenever a gondolier is guilty of any cheat or trick, lus 
comrades will drown him on the spot Tlieir gayety is likewise a remarkr 
able trait, \\ hich they exhibit even in the midst of fatigue; and their discretk» 
is inviolable. Passin(|[ the most of their lives in the presence of the best 
company, they ore able by tlieir wit to enliven the conversation of their 
passengers. 

As it is impossiUe to reach Venice except by water, they are still required 
to render to an overseer an account of tlic persons they have carried, the 
places where they left tlie m , and tho suspicious conversations they have 
heard. 

The f^ovLi canal which passes through the whole extent of the city, and 
cuts it into two equal ]iarts, is one of its most beautiful ornaments. Its 
water, which is always perfectly clear, is of a sufficient depth to float the 
largest boats. Across th is canal, a single bridge, built of marble, (the Ikmoos 
RiALTO,) the wonder of Venice, having a span of 70 feet, forms the oom- 
munication between the two parts of the town. It is in the centre of the 
city. The other bridges, numbering more than 400, are, as I have sud, 
simple arcades, without rails. 

Of the six grand sections into which the city is divided, the principal one 
is that of St Mark, whose public square, the only one in Yenioe that de- 
serves the name, is a long parallelogram, twice as large as the Ploes Rggëk 
at Paris. It is equally remarkable for four things: its construetioD, its edi- 
fices, its throngs of persons, and its excessive dirtiness. People of all ish 
tiens, all languages, and of every description of dress, form a perpetusl 
show, and unceasingly furnish new excitements to curiosity. Theye is no 
other i)romenade ; and you see it occupied by the OentiMmiB (L e. women 
of tlie nobility), the nobles themselves, the common people, sailors, Tuxki^ 
and Americans, generally with pipes in their mouths, promenading flom 
the 1st of January to the last of December. 

Among the churches which adorn this public square, the patriudisl 
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dnttch of St. Mark, holds the first rank. Marble, pcNrphjny, alabaster, 
oriental granite, mosaics, adorn its floor, its walls, its cupolas, its vaults, and 
Ûte innumerable columns which sustain the edifice. 

The front of St Mark's, which looks towards the square, has five brazen 
doors, ornamented with historical inscriptions in bos relief. Over the mid- 
dle one are the four bronze horses, the work of the celebrated Licippus. 
(They adorned, for a time, the triumphal arch of the Carrousel, at Paris, but 
tike many other objects of art, were finally restored to their owners.) Tiri- 
datus, Eling of Armenia, once gave them as a present to the Emperor Nero, 
who made use of them in erecting a triumphal arch. Constantine trans- 
ported them to Byzantium, whence the Venetians brought them at the time 
they pillaged G>nstantinople. 

Another ornament in die square of St Mark's, is the doge's palace. It 
is a vast and majestic edifice, and, though constructed in the Gothic style, 
is a building of great magnificence. It is surrounded by open porticos, 
fOBtained by marble columns. The court is beautififl and spacious, and 
is ornamented with antique statues. 

From the court you enter those vast galleries, where you find the tiotu^ 
keade with open jatosy with this inscription : " Denunzie Segrete" the object of 
which is to receive the petitions and memorials of such persons as wish to 
remain unknown as accusers. There is a lion's mouth for each sort of 
crime, as the inscription written over it shows. Every citizen, whenever 
he is so disposed, throws in a memorial, containing his views of the public 
good. Members of the council, magistrates, and even the doge himself, 
may be thus secretly accused, and it is made the duty of the state inquisi* 
tor to examine into the importance of those '' demmciations," which some- 
times alarm strangers, even in the midst of their pleasures. 

There is no country in the world where you are more free than at 
Venice, provided you don't intermeddle with the afiairs of the government, 
and as to it you will find it necessary to observe a rigorous silence. 

The famous Chamber of Justice was composed of ten members, chosen 
by the Grand CounciL Its judicial power was supreme; no one, not 
even the doge himself, was exempt from it ; and it pronounced its sove* 
reign sentence upon all crimes against the state. This tribunal was an 
enemy to great reputations and great services. 

From the Council were taken three inquisitors, who had absolute au- 
thority in all causes involving state policy. They decided, in the last 
resort, questions involving the rights of property, the liberties, and even 
the hves of the citizens. If their opinion was unanimous, their resolution 
was carried into efiect witliout any other formality^ if divided, the question 
was laid before the Council of Toil They had their spies everywhere, 
and so absolute was their authority, that they might enter the doge^s palace 
night or day, without being announced, rouse him from his sleep, rummage 
his apartments, and even his pockets, examine him, condemn him to 
death, and execute him on the spot 

The other structures, which contribute to the embellishment of the 
square of St. Mark's, are the Library, the two Law inns, the portal of St 
Giminiaro, all magnificent edifices, lending an air of gayety, as well as 
solemnity, to the whole scene. From these details the rrâder may judge 
of the external splendor of this celebrated square, which, for beauty and 
extent, is placed by the Venetians far above all other objects of the kind. 
Hence the ladies find no pleasure so attractive, as the promenade which it 
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furnishes. 'Tis not, however, in this so much vaunted city that we find 
the monuments of the best taste ; other Italian cities furziiih perhaps a 
greater number of churches and palaces, though very few which e]diibit 
such a noble and regular style of architecture, and fewer still which are 
richer in paintings, &c. &c. 

The Yenetieuis calculate so much upon the richness and fertility of their 
country, that they neglect the cultivation of the soil. They never prone 
their fruit trees, and would not be at the trouble to pluck off the 200 peaches 
from a branch, in order to cull out and save the 100, which, though the 
best, happened to heuig the highest. Though possessing the best kind of 
grain, and the best grapes, they are justly reproached with making the 
most detestable bread and wine on earth. Everything which can contri* 
bute to the comforts of life and the luxuries of the table, is produced in 
abundance among them; and it is an amusing spectacle to witness the 
immense number of boats that arrive every morning, and from every di* 
rection, laden with provisions, which are distributed through the aeireial 
sections of the city. The strictest order and system prevail in respect to 
provisions, in so much that, in times of the greatest indebtedness, they are 
neither dearer nor less abundant. The common people live upon pdentitf 
a species of pastry made of Turkish ilour, which is sold in the streets ready 
cooked, and resembles a huge loaf of yellow wax, from which the selkûr 
cuts you oflf a slice for two cents. In the evening you find what the coon* 
trymen call fiittoH, a kind of cake made of wheat flour, mixed with Co- 
rinth grapes, and fried in the street in a kind of nut-oil. Nowhere will 
the traveler meet with a more delicious variety of meats. and fruits, than 
in Venice ; pears, medlars, chestnuts, watermelons (green outside and red 
within, and which are sold by the slice) ; calabashes, cooked in the oven, 
and a thousand other things. 

That which Venice stands most in need of is pure water, and chiefly 
during the heat of summer, when, for want of rain, the cisterns become 
drjr, and the inhabitants are compelled to draw water from the Brents, 
which often becomes spoiled during the transportation. The wtttermeo 
carry it in butts to the city, and sell it to rich persons, who distribute it 
among the lower classes like grain, during a season of dearth. 

The Venetian ladies adopt foreign fashions, and prefer those of France to 
all others ; since the residence of Josephine among them, they have pur- 
chased cashmeres, and added to their jewelry. It may be said that Âey 
dress with taste, not when they go to the theatre, for then they dress in the 
greatest neglige, under the idea that they are incognito; when dressed in the 
sindale (a species of black veil), a common article of dress, they all appear 
handsome ; but when in full dress, adorned with all their trinkets, the illu- 
sion vanishes at once. 

Assemblies are less frequent in Venice than in any other capitaL The 
Venetians do everything contrariwise from other nations. They enter their 
gondolas backwards : the place of honor is on the left hand ; men wear 
their hats in the best company ; few of the houses are open to visitors ; they 
see each other only at the places of refreshment, for a bench costs less than 
a supper. Before the French gave the tone to Venetian society, giving a 
dinner furnished gossip for the whole town. You would hardly find apair 
of chimneys in the large palaces, and in the private dwellings never moie 
than the one for the kitchen — ^in which there was seldom a fire. Bat at 
the present time, the Venetians are beginning to adopt oar babitSi and to 
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employ cooks, "«^lo prépaie die most delicate Tiands, and keep them in con- 
stant readiness. Ladies of qoalitj rery seklom come near the ûte, under 
the idea that the heat injures die complexion ; bat in return they are fond 
of enjoying a fine moonlight upon the square of St Mark's, whose streams 
of li^t falling from its glittering domes are reflected by the waves of the 
sea, bounding the square on oneside. The miumnrs of the waves, mingling 
with sweet strains of music, form a constant and deli^tful recreation to the 
fair Venetians. After enjoying this delicions scene for awhile, the crowd 
gradually disperse, and the signoias are conducted home in the most ele- 
gant gondolas, at the sound of oichanting vocal and instrumental music 
Little attention is paid to the songsters, though the latter are quick in de- 
tecting who, among the listening throng, are persons of consequence, fiom 
the color and magnificence of the numerous pavilions i^khi the lake. 

(87) Page 173. 

The carnival is of all amusements the least gay. It is a sort of masque- 
rade, and commences the first days of October. The reputation it bears 
throughout Europe must, without doubt, have drawn thither a great many 
strangers expressly to wimess it It consists in wearing a black robe, or 
tabaro, a BahuU^ or domino of the same color, which covers only the head 
and shoulders ; a plain or a plumed hat, with a white masque on the lace, 
or one side of the hat Thus tricked out, they pay visits to their firiends dur- 
ing the day, and attend the theatres in the evening. This uniform, which 
certainly presents nothing attractive to the sight, is well adapted to freedom 
of movement It confounds the sexes, and all conditions of society ; for the 
women arc dressed in the same manner, a circumstance which gives rise 
to much scandal. Heretofore, the monks and nuns were in the habit of 
putting on this disguise, and joining in the public merriment, the police 
shutting their eyes to their desertion from the convents ; — an indulgence 
which made them attached to the government, and prevented them firon^ en- 
gaging in the intrigues at the court of Rome. 

The same authority which licenses these masquerades, protects the par- 
ticipants in their amusements, one of the greatest of which is gaming. 
Large assemblages are gathered in the public rooms. Formerly, two sena- 
tors held the stakes ; the gold is counted out in heaps, and both players and 
spectators observe the strictest silence— a silenc« unbroken save by occa- 
sional imprecations in an under tone from the losers in the game. Up to 
within the last eight days of the ceremony, one would not doubt but that he 
was attending the carnival ; but from that time forth, the whole population 
engage in it Everybody is in disguise, and gaming at the ridoUo was for- 
merly much practiced. To enter there it was sufficient for one to have a 
false nose upon his face. But now, as these public games are forbidden, 
people go to the casinos, where even the best society do not disdain to resort 
for certain amusements. The Venetian belles constitute the charm of these 
soirées. Rendezvous, full of the ardor of lovers, often work the despair of 
husbands, and prove eminently favorable to secret intrigues. Shrove 
Thurs<lay is regarded as the finest day; then spectacles take place in the 
open air, the most attractive of which is the exhibition of two bullocks, 
whose heads are cut off by a single blow with a sword four feet long, and 
four fingers broad through its whole length! It requires a most vigorous 
arm to raise it 

All these festivities ctose by a display of fire-works, played off before 
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iun9<*t, it being required that nil shotild lie finished by dajrligbt The whole 
town nviioinblos in tltn Sfiimro of St. Mark's. One of tlie most cherished 
fVanrhii<c8 nmciny; tho Venptianis is the riglit to wear ttiis disf^ise six monthi 
in Uio ypnr ; and at nil these singular ceremonies, every one has a rig^t to 
appear masked. 

Among what arc called tlic pleasures of the carnival, the nocturnal walks 
along the great (*anal, oixnipy the first rank. The thousand gondolas whidi 
pass and cross each other's tracks, present a most captivating spectacle. 
You hear the gondoliers singing the beautiful verses of Ariosto and Taaao^ 
in nlteriinte c<mplets. Some of them even cultivate poetry. Venice, built 
upon piles, whic^h leave only space enough to penetrate the town by means 
of bfttts, is really a wonder. And the poet Sannarar but uttered the truth 
in that well-known song of his, which ends with the following b o a ntifid 
thought : — 

" Men built Rome, the gods Venice." 

(88) Pagt 173.— GxiroA thx Pboitd. 
This city is built on the side of a mountain, and rises from the bay in 
the form of an aini)liitlientrc. It is more than 1800 toises in length, and 
completely surrounds the harbor, which is in a semi-circular form, and more 
than lOOU toises in diameter. The town presents one of the most magni- 
ficent speetaeles the eye ever beheld, except perhaps Naples. When you 
are a mile distant at sea, the prospect appears the most charming. The 
walls are four leagues in circuit, embracing a large area, that is uninhabited. 
Commencing on the west at the Faubourg St Peter d'Arna, they run north- 
easterly, an(l terminate in a point, or spur. The fortifications are strong, 
and well supplied with cannon. The port is formed by two m<de8,and at 
its entrance is a lighMiousc, 360 feet high. The streets of the town are on* 
even, roui;h, and narrow, except two of them, which are called nn Nantf 
and rue Balbi^ which are broad and straight, and lined on each side widi 
superb palaces. Perhaps nothing in Europe equals these two streets in 
beauty and magnificence. These palaces, as well as the others in Glenoa, 
are spacious, highly decorated, and many of them rich in paintings and 
fiimiture. Columns, cornices, balustrades, walls, pavement»— everything 
is of marble, and in a i)rofusion which at first excites admiration and aston- 
ishment, but of which you are soon tired. 

(89) Page 179. 
On his return from Italy, Bonaparte's domestic situation gave him un- 
easiness. He listened to the lying reports made him by Ant***,hi8 ooaefa- 
man and secret spy. Josephine noticed that a fellow called Charles B»** 
accompanied Ant***, whenever tlie latter called on the General Chariei 
was in tlie employ of Barras. The fact of their having a mutual tmder- 
standing was true, but Josephine cunningly used the influenoe whk^ aha 
possessed over Qiarles, and drew from him, so ikr as was possible, the 
secrets of tho director ; and it was by this means that she became acquainted 
with tlie purpose of the Directory, to get rid of the GeneraL She even pe^ 
suadcd Bonaparte to make some slight concessions to the Direcloiy, in order 
that she might nficrwards reach her great object In this way her slighted 
movements were often misinterpreted, and viewed in a fidse light Ma- 
dame Bonaparte might have been exceedingly unsteady, but she was nsrei 
culpable. 
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BoDaparte was told that Jos^hine, under the pretext of going to the 
matugf, went to visit a certain person whose society he bad forbidden her 
to frequent After this, he came to an open rupture with her, and a vio* 
lent quarrel ensued. In a moment of passion he drove her from his house 
in Ciumtereine Street At eleven o'clock in the evening, he j[ave the most 
positive and formal orders to his servants, not to permit her to re-enter her 
apartment Josephine, in despair at finding herself turned into the street 
at midnight) knew not whither to direct her steps. Luckily, however, she 
bethought herself of that same kind friend of hers, Madame de Chat*** 
Ben***, and went immediately to her house, and related to her what she- 
properly called her misadventure. And in this she was certainly correct, 
for 'twas to save the life of a man who was the father of a family, and 
who had been condemned to be shot, that she had thus left her bouse 
against her husband's orders. "Stay here," said her obliging friend; **! 
will set myself at work ; all I want of you is, that you should say nothing 
in the presence of my family; for I would not, for anything in the world, 
have it get abroad that General Bonaparte has turned his wife out of doors. 
Such an act of jealousy would tarnish his glory, and injure your reputa- 
tion." At the break of day, she hastened to conduct Josephine home again. 
On arriving there, however, the guard refused to admit her, and a few 
Louis-d'or were necessary to soften the heart of this Cerberus, at the en^ 
trance. At length, however, Josephine succeeded in reaching her apar^ 
ment Madame Chat*** Ren*** would have felt deeply mortified at the 
idea that Bonaparte was aware that she knew what had taken place be- 
twixt himself and his wife. A few hours afterwards, Madame Chat*** 
Ren*** returned to Bonapcirte's residence, as if there had been no such 
family rupture. As she was going up the short stairway leading into the 
house on Chantereine Street, she met Bonaparte. " Where are you going, 
madame ?" said he. " To see your wife," was the answer. •* She is not 
to be seen, madame." " Tes, she is — ^I may see her." Bonaparte gazed at 
her, and replied : " You, madame, are the too officious fhend who has kept 
her during the night You rendered her a great service indeed, madame.^* 
Madame Chat*** Ren*** stammered out a few words, pretending to be ab- 
solutely ignorant of what had taken place. " You know it, madame," said 
Bonaparte, again fixing his piercing eyes upon her ; ** but remember these 
words, ^for Hfe or death: " « What do I care for your threats 1" said the; 
'* Josephine is my friend, and that is enough for me. As to what you say 
about my serving her, I neither can nor ought I to understand you— come 
along with me ; I will explain myself to her." The intrepid woman stepped 
rapidly in, hurried into Josephine's apartment, and found her still in bed. 
** Good rnorning, my dear friend," said she ; and to render the illusion com- 
plete, she added, "are you indisposed this morning?" Bonaparte followed 
close behind her, listening ; but, on hearing these last words pronounced, ai 
they were, with imperturbable coolness, be lost countenance, and perceived 
that he had been deceived by those two women. " Jpropot^ general," said 
the shrewd Madame Chat*** Ren***, "the weather is superb to-day; yoa 
had better show yourself in the BoU dt Boulogne with your wife— that 
would be laughabU, indeed, and I propose to accompany you myself." 
Bonaparte saw what she was aiming at It was necessary for him to re- 
pair the errors of the evening before, and to overawe those who had been 
secret wimesses of tlie nocturnal scene. He gave the requisite orders on 
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the sii<it,nnil Josopliinc rLMnninfrl mutn with nstonishmont at the dexterity of 
Miularno Chnl*** Rc'ii*** in rolieviiiK her from hi>r embarrassing situation. 
The hiislMiud riKlo out with iiis M'ife; the scundnl reused ; the gossips were 
nonphisiMl. nnd Madame Bonaparte came off victorious. At the very 
moment when everylKnly was annising hiinnelf with spreading the news 
that the Conqueror of Italy had made up his miiul to repudiate his wife, 
both of tliem were wen u>pi;ther in public. "Certainly, ladies," said he, 
with an air of mortifl<><l pride M'liieh he found it hnpossible to dissemble, 
" certainly, you must admit that you are making me play a Tery singular 
part" — and. addret<sing Madame Chat*** Ren***, added, "you are a most 
sottuetive woman, a most misehievotis woman — in a word, a most amiable, 
bewiU'hing and dt^ostable woman — a woman I shall always stand in fear of 
— a most dan{;er(»u.s woman." But Madame Bonaparte did not feel entirely 
re-astfured ; she wat* afraid j she knew not what to say; but a single look from 
her obliging friend imposed a rigorous silence uix)n her, and thus prevented 
her from making any indiscreet disclosure of the matter. 

(90) Page 179. 

In February, 1798, Bonaparte left Paris in order to visit the coast of Noi^ 
mandy. He was reecived, wherever he went, with acclamations and bril- 
liant festivities. But the joy of this triumphal passage was marred by a 
disastrous event A deuurhment of the guides had galloped out of Rouen, 
on tlieir way to Louviers, when the powder, in one of the caissons loaded 
witli shells, took flro in consequence of the rubbing together of the gun- 
cartridges. The explosion took place in the midst of a village, where the 
hous<;s were crowde<l closely together, and tlie consequence was that the 
whole village was burnt to ashes. 

The Directory made a show of assembling numerous tnilitaiy corps on 
the aiast of France. Numerous staffs were appointed, and nothing was 
omitted to demonstrate to £urox)e, tliat France was about to wield the 
scourge of war, which had so long desolated the continent, upon the seul of 
her old enemy. England began to regard as no idle menace the prepara- 
tions for an expedition directed by a man whom nothing seemed to intimi- 
date, and who had under his command the boldest and the most eflScieDt 
troops in the world. 

Madame Bonaparte hastened to join her husband. He had an opportOf 
nity to be present and witness the immense preparations for a maritime 
conflict In company with him she visited the coasts of Normandy, Brifr 
tany and Piouirdy. While i)assing through a small village she perceived 
a number of peasants of both sexes on their knees, in a neighboring field, 
in devout meditation. On inquiring the cause of such an assemblage, an aged 
man said to her : — ^" Our church is destroyed— our curate has fled — and ftr 
want of ])astors we officiate ourselves." She promised to rebuild tfaeii 
communal chapel at her own expense, and told them, "I shall use my in- 
terest in Ix^half of your curate.'* The good people wanted to imlooae her 
horse» from the carriage, and draw it in triumph with their own hands, but 
she refused. She sent them a sum of money in advance towards repairing 
their presbytery, and obtained from her husband a promise that he would 
discharge the tlebt which she had contracted. Bonaparte assured her that 
he would do so, and tliey both returned to Paris without any parade or 
ostentation. — Mem. powr teiuir à I'kist. 
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(91) Page 180. 

As soon as Joseph Bonaparte oommenced his einbesstjr at Komerhe sent 
a diplomatic note to the pontiff in which he demanded the liberation of all 
the patriots who had been charged with sedition. To this the holy father 
consented, on condition that the punishment of imprisonment should be 
commuted to perpetual banishment. But this was not agreed to by the 
French ambassador, who finally compelled the pontiff to release them widi- 
out any condition. Immediately the famous Vivaldi, author of all those 
moTements, the leader of all the conspiracies against the government, re- 
appeared at Rome. The fortresses and prisons of the Roman state vomited 
forth a multitude of enthusiastic and fanatical demagogues, who were re- 
ceived with open arms by their accomplices. From this time, the fall of 
the pontifical tlirone became inevitable. Encouraged and protected by Jo» 
seph, and sustained by the French and Cisalpine efnissaries, whose numbers 
were increasing with frightful rapidity, the conspirators began again to 
weave their web, and to brood over their plots, covering them, as they sup- 
posed, with impenetrable secrecy. 

On the 26th of December, they assembled, during the night, at Villa-Me- 
dicis, to the number of eighty or a hundred, armed with pistols, sabres and 
dirks. They moimted the French cockade, and spread themselves through 
the town in the midst of cries of vive la hbtrté! attacked the patrols, and put to 
death several dragoons of the pontifical guard. Joseph had been advised 
of this movement beforehand, but kept silence. The Roman government, 
however, being seasonably warned, had assembled troops, passed a decree 
against the rebels, arrested the ringleaders, and marked die rest Its agents, 
also, seized an immense quantity of tri*color cockades, w/hich it was the 
purpose of the insurgents to distribute through the city. ^ Afraid of being 
compromised in the insurrection, Joseph went inunediatel'y to the cardinal, 
secretary of state, protested his devotion, and promised to do all in his 
power to restore tranquillity. He pledged himself, also, that, so far from 
countenancing the distribution of the national cockades, he would furnish 
the Roman government with a list of the (uembers of the French legation 
who were entitled to wear it 

He then retired to his office, where \lb found Grenerals Duphot and Sher- 
lock. It was now four o'clock P. M, and no such list had been furnished. 
The insurgents, who had been dispersed in the morning, had re*assembled. 
At their head was an Italian artist, who had been warmly patronized by 
the French ambassador. They paraded through the streets with cries ^ 
vive la liberté! and distributed the tri-color cockade. They then proceeded 
to Joseph's palace, openly claimed his protection, and were admitted into his 
presence. He, evatfing Euiy official declaration in regard to them, let them 
do what they would, without appearing to take any part in the insurrection. 
The disorder, however, was fkst increasing — the throng of insurgents was 
augmenting continually; the papal troops were assembled, and an obstinate 
fight commenced between the two parties. The insurgents, pressed by the 
regulars, were forced to recoil and take refuge in the French ambassador's 
palace, continuing, meanwhile, to fight with the utmost intrepidity. The 
Roman soldiers pursued them even there. Joseph was now obliged to 
show himself He made a sign to the papal troops to retire. They obeyed, 
but tlie insurgents, keeping up their fixe upon them, they returned it, and 
killed several of the rebels within the ooturt of the ambassador's palace. 
General Duphot, and several other French officers, now fell, sword in band, 
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ui)on tho papal troops, and compelled them to retreat This act of aggres- 
sion was in the highest degree imprudent, for it was to make it a combat 
bctwreii France and Rome ; it was a brcacli of treaty, and an open déclara^ 
tion of war. But wrath and coiimge seldom reason The general pm» 
sued tho rcfnilars as far as tho Septtmiatu gate, wliere the soldiers, indignant 
at Ik* il IK driven Ijack by so small a force, rallied, enyeloped the general, 
and etrotchcd him dead at their f«et, covered witli wounds. 

JoHoi>h, who was a witness of this event, now fled. Daphot was bis 
friend, and was, in a few days after, to give his hand to Mademoiselle 
Clary, the sister of tho amixissador's wife ; and the unhappy young lady 
was then at Rome. The juilaco resounded with groans. The patrioti 
fled ; tlio (conspiracy recoiled upon tho heads of its authors, and the French 
ambossailor was too deeply implicated to remain longer at Rome. Meenp 
while, tho Roman government was terrified at the probable oonaeqnenoei 
of this unlucky day s work. They presumed they should be called upon 
to give an a<x*uunt of the hlood of Duphot, and that henceforth all means of 
reconciliation wore out of tho question. They hastened, however, to send 
an armed force to protect the Corsini palace, which was the residence of 
tlic French ambassador. The pope's secretary of state omitted nothing 
that could justify him to the French Republic; he conjured Joseph to le- 
main, and disimtched a courier to the Roman ambassador, at Paris, to in* 
form the Directory, and avert its wrath. But Joseph and the Birectoiy 
were inexorable. The former quitted Rome, retired to Tuscany, and in- 
fonned the Directory of what had taken place, llius was consummated 
the ruin of tho Roman government, a terrible catastrophe, which was 
soon to draw aAer it the entire overthrow of Italy.— Jfian. jmmt servir d 
rintUrirt, 

(92) Page 181. 

The pope was ill, but he bore his calamities with a resignatinn woftby 
of the head of the church, when Greneral Cervoni came and announced to 
him that the people had proclaimed a republic; he uttered no oomplainl^ 
but contented himself with inquiring what was determined respecting hioh 
self. On being answered by the general that his person was safe, and that he 
might remain in the Vatican under the protection of the eldest sons of dis 
church, (a title given to the Kings of France,) or freely retire flum Boeifl^ 
and choose an asylum elsewhere, he made preparations for hit depaztma. 
Some advised him to wear the tri-color cockade, and promised to obtain 
him a pension, but the venerable old man replied: ** I know no oûier uni» 
form than that with which the church has deoomted me. My body is ia 
tlie power of men, but my spirit belongs to God; I ackmwledge the hand 
that smites both tlie shepherd and the flock ; Him do I adora^ and to bii 
will am I resigned. I am in need of no pension. With a aaakololhfti 
my covering, and a stone on which to rest my head, I am fUUjr mpplied; 
they are enough for an old man who seeks only to end hit days in penilMios 
and sorrow." A few days after this he left the place whiofa he hid 
honored with his virtues, and loaded with benefits, and ratirad to SieoBS. 
Twenty-seven cardinals followed him into exile. 

(93) Page 182. 

When Bonaparte had become emperor, he readily forgot the raspeot 1» 
had once paid to this spiritual prince, whom he, like all the rati of Emope. 
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bad admired for his pious and touching resignation. When he began to 
dream of seizing all the sceptres in the world, his conduct towards the 
holy lather underwent a visible change. At first, he saw in Pius YIL 
nothing but virtue in afiiiction ; but afterwards, he persecuted both him and 
the sacred college. Under his reign,- the church triumphant, unhappily, 
became a ehurch afflicted. 

(94) Pagit 184. 

In order to ascertain the purposes of the Directory- in regard to himself, 
the General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy pretended to propose to some of 
its members the expedition to Egypt His idea was, in case the command 
of the expedition should be forced ujion him, and he should not be able to 
sustain himself against the beys, whose power he designed to overthrow, 
to obtain the support of the successor of Mahomet, and thus derive re* 
sources firom Turkey. Like Catharine of Russia, he dreamed of conquer- 
ing that beautiful country. ** Perchance," said he to me, laughing, ** per- 
chance, I shall succeed in erecting the standard of the Cross upon the 
dome of St Sophia — who knows ? But that is not the most pressing mat- 
ter for me. I have begun to undermine the power of the Directory. Tia 
not by half-way measures that an enlightened nation is to be governed. 
You must have strength, consistency, unity in all your public acts. The 
feeble Directory are devoid of all energy in carrying out measures. And, 
besides all this, there can be no republic in France. In such a country, 
republicanism is but the quick-step towards anarchy. Where will you find 
Spartans in such a country 1 Spartans will never rise up among the Gauls. 
Habits, customs, education — everything republican is at war with the 
national character. The Frenchman is impetuous, fickle; he must have a 
government that he loves. The austere manners, the inflexifa^ity whioli, 
in ancient times, characterized republicans, are as uncongenial to the feel- 
ings of the descendants of the ancient Gauls, as would be the slavery of 
antiquity, should it be attempted to be re-established. 

•* The French love war ; nothing can check them in rushing towards 
their object, though they easily pardon an offender. The Frenchman is 
proud, independent, impatient of restraint, ready to undertake anything, 
even the boldest innovations. The people have a sense of their own dig- 
nity ; they believe themselves superior to everybody else ; and imagine 
iSbaX all the light which shines upon Europe, emanates from their own 
firesides. Enthusiastic to excess, they will, of their own accord, break in 
pieces the statue which they have just been worshiping. There were 
those who, during the Revolution, were carried in triumph on the shoulders 
of the populace, and, who, in a few months, could not find six feet (dearth 
to serve them as a tomb: witness Petion and others, who were deprived 
of every asylum, and not permitted to die in the midst of their household 
gods. The most of the popular orators came to a miserable end, in the 
midst of lands upturned by the ploughshare of the country laborer^ with 
nothing but birds of prey for their funeral train. 

" The French reflect but little. The tove of gkiry and the attractioBS of 
novelty are the strongest motives to impel them to actioii. With suc^ sub- 
jects a king may undertake an3rthing-— provided he bases his power upon 
good laws, guaranties individual liberty, and imposes his taxes with equat 
ity and justice ; and, provided, also, the shadow of liberty which he grants 
to tbera is not eclipsed by the tyranny of the grandees. The FrenchmaOt 
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like hi<t ancestors, is fond of being summoned to deUbemte upon the dioiee 
of the (lepoKitnries of power, and of discussing his own interests, which are 
those of tiie nntion. It is true, that a benevolent sovereign must jrield up a 
portion of his wven^ignty to liim who aids him in the administration ; but 
he must never nhow pusilionimity : a single step out of the line that ii 
mnrki*tl out for him, may overthrow him. The chief fhnctxmary of Fraooe 
must |M>ssess jHiwor enough to make himself obeyed ; and wo to him who 
is nfmid of the people ! — Party spirit is immediately aroused, and puts the 
kingdom in imminent i>eril; wise men will mourn, fidse republicans will 
triumph, iind Ijrso intriguers atone profit by the public diaordezB. Such il 
the see-saw game of iwlitics, and it befits them wonderfully. I love to 
recall that bon^mot of Mazarin ; it characterizes the Frennhman of the 
ICth century. But he is the same toilay; if he is satisfied that the publie 
authority is deter mi notl to cause his private property to be respected, that 
it protects trade, and, above all, leaves him in the peaceable enjoymeiit of 
the free sufirage, whicli, he imagines, he possesses, or which he olaims^ all 
is well.'' 

The Italian minister, a short time aAer the famous days of the bameadÊi, 
said to Maria de Mediae^ " The people chantt^ madame; they sing; they will 
finally submit;'* — at present, all parties are singing, but by persuading them 
to make some concessions to each otlier, the smouldering embers of the le- 
volutiun now ready to blazo up anew, may easily be extinguished— e new 
conflagration will bring on a universal explosion of all parties and all 
powers. — Nott by Josephine. 

(95) Page 185. 

Bonaparte had determined to take Josephine with him to Egypt But 
the new disputes which arose between them inflamed the old discord dirt 
had reigned for some time. After she had embarked on the Orimitf whioli 
was tlien ready to set sail, she received orders to return to Pftris imm^ 
diately (tlie result, probably, of a secret understanding between them) ; and 
while the one commanded the ship he had gone on board of, to tam her 
prow towards the £last,the other returned quietly to P&ns by stage, leguned 
her fireside, and rejoined her friends. 

(96) Page 186. 

The insurrection at Cairo broke out on the 30th Vendémiaire (SlttOotl, 
one month after the celebration of the annual fête in honor of Ào VntA 
republic. At first the assemblage of persons gave Bonaparte bat liltis 
inquietude. He supposed that a few pacific word» and some flatniring 
promises would suffice to put an end to all discontents. The divan Kstaned 
to the complaints of the people, and promised to present them to the CSon- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the French army. In the morning Bonaparte staxtad oak 
of the town with Oeneral Caiarelli, to go to Gizeh. His aid-doKsamp Jnnoli 
remained alone at head-quarters, and the moment the insnneotioa ooal^ 
menced, he sent off a courier to Gizeh, to give information of what was pa» 
ing at Cairo. The insurrection was assuming a fH^tfiil aspeoC. Tlw vt 
surgents were rapidly increasing in numbers. The boldest of them, nà 
those who were best armed, assembled in a buxsrini^groond. GeiMiil 
Dupnis, the commandant of the place, thought at first that a few iiiBpti 
patrols would be sufficient to disperse the rabble; but seeing that the di^ 
order had become menacing, he sallied out of his house, pieœded hf hâ 
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bastoniers, and followed by a detachment of 150 dragoons. He had with 
him his aid-de-camp Maury, and M. Beaudeuf, a French merchant, his in- 
terpreter. 

Notwithstanding the mob which filled the streets, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the part of the town occupied by the Franks, and in dispersing several 
bodies of the insurgents; but on arriving at the street of the Venetians, he 
Ibond his passage obstructed by a multitude fully resolved to defend them- 
selves. He at first addressed them in a friendly manner, but finding they 
refused to listen to him, he placed4iimself at the head of bis dragoons, and 
charged them with energy. In a moment, he was surrounded by the enemy, 
and covered with wounds. The point of a lance struck him in the breast, 
and opened an artery. At the same instant, his aid-de-C€unp fell from his 
hofse, while reaching out his hand to enable the general to remount But 
in vafai ; Dupuis was carried to the head-quarters of his friend General Junot, 
where he expired a few hours after. The news of this untoward event 
vpread a universal alarm. The roar of artillery increased; the French 
army mardied out of its encampments, and the combat became bloody 
diroogh all the streets of the city. The inhabitants, from the tops of their 
booses, poured down a perfect shower of stones upon the French soldiers. 
The insurgents, supposed to number some 15,000, recoiled and sought refiige 
in a mosque, where they intrenched themselves to give time for their friends 
to rally and join them. 

Bonaparte with his guides now presented himself at the gate of Cairo, 
but w«s not able to enter. He found the same resistance at the institute, 
and was unable to penetrate into the town, except through the gate de 
Boulak. But all communication was now cut ofij and he was fairly put 
upon the defensive. General Bon temporarily took the command of the 
place. The streets of the city became the theatres of the most terrible and 
bloody conflicts. The French who were settled there, were surprised and 
massacred in their houses. The house of General Cafarelli was surrounded 
and broken open by the mob. Several French officers of distinction de- 
fended themselves there with rare intrepidity ; but, overcome by numbers, 
they paid the forfeit of their lives for their courageous resistance. The in- 
stimte was attacked, but not carried. Darkness suspended the fury of the 
insurgents, and Bonaparte took advantage of it to dispatch an order to the 
troops that were stationed round Cairo, to march to it without delay. 

The next morning the city presented a still more menacing aspect The 
Arabs had joined the insurgents, and the capital was fast filling with pea- 
sants, armed with clubs, pikes, sabres, and all kinds of instruments which 
they could use, either in attacking the French, or defending themselves. 

In this crisis Bonaparte and his generals displayed extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind, and a resolution worthy of all praise. Grenerals Lannes, 
Vaux and Damas sallied out of the city, at the head of their troops, in order 
to keep back reinforcements from the country, and forced a great number 
of them to retire. 

During the night, General Daumardn passed round the city with several 
pieces of artillery, and posted himself at Mokattan in such a manner as to 
command the capital. The troops took their positions in the several quarters 
of the town, and by means of the superiority of their tactics, and the excel- 
lent dispositions made by the officers, they were aoon able to dictate terms to 
the insurgents. At intervals, the General-in-Chief sent word to them, offering 
them pardon ; but this only served to enoooiage them in their rebelUoo. 
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He then Burrouncled the Grand Mosque, where the great body of them wmi 
iitfsoinblcd, anil ordered the troops in the citadel, and Greneral Daumartin, 
to i'uniini>n(*e tho boinlmrdnK'nt. 

At tliis moment a phenomenon, rarely wimessed in Egypt, interyened 
and diâ(ronoi*rted the insuffceuts. They became suddenly dismayed at see- 
ing the heavens overcast with clouds. Tlie thunder rolled through the sky; 
tliu red uiid rapitl lightning glared among the clouds. The roar of cannon, 
mingling with the drcadliil (trashes of thunder, struck sueha terror into tha 
Mutkiuhncn, that the remaining quarter of the city, whioh had not yet 
taken part in the general movement, did not dare show itself in arms; and 
aHer the boinljardmont had lasted tot two hours, those who bad intreochsd 
themselves in the Grand Mosque, sent to ask pardon of Bonaparte. He n> 
plied, proutlly, " The hour of clemency has passed. You began ; it bekiop 
to nie to end it" He then increased the vigor of the blockade aroond the 
mosque ; the French sohliers advanced up to its very gateS| and, braaUag 
them in widi axes, penetrated into the interior of the edifice» The oanaff» 
now becojne dreadful ; it wns no longer a battle^-it was a botobeiy. The 
unha]ipy Mussulmen sought in vain to escape. They fell beneath the fa^fO- 
nets ul' the French, and every one who was found armed with a dub or t 
stone, was put to deatli without pity. Some of the insurgents, aoatteriog il 
small Ixxlies through the city, dismayed at the &te of their comrades, soaglit 
to shelter themselves in the nooks and secret hiding-places in the oi^ ; fast 
the Arabs of the desert, (enemies alike to both parties,) and the French 
cavalry, commanded by General Dancourt, drove them from their oowtt 
into the centre of the town, where they were put to death. This hlooàf 
execution lasted from 4 o'clock in the afternoon until 4he next moRuagî 
when the French soldiers, tired with killing, finally stopped. The numte 
of the insurgenu who were slain, was estimated at 5000. The Fkenoh 
lost 200 men. 

The next day was spent in seeking out, and pimishing the gnil^. 
Twenty of the subaltern shieks, who had shown a great hatred of Bod^ 
parte, were charged with having stirred up the revolt Five of them won 
arrested, and among them the shiek who officiated at the Grand Mbs^ 
He was a man of considerable authority in the city, but of nMne boUbM 
and independence than the others. During the revolt, he had retiiadiv 
the French head^quarters, in order to give assurances of hia iinmfwwinn 
But this trick did not avail him. The sliieks of the divan, who wentfasn 
before him, and whose secret inclinations in &vor of the F^endi haM 
often censured, repelled him from their ranks, and Bonaparte deltvend Vm 
over to a military commission. The unhappy Mussulman waa bahMded: 
and the four other shieks, together with a great number of £gjrptîuii ma 
Turks, who were pointed out as the ringleaders of the revolt, wem ihit 
And thus was accomplished the reduction of a people to whom had htm. 
promised ail the blessings of civilization^ — Mém, jmr 9t9wir A f A' 

(97) Pagf 187. 
During the eighteen months that Bonaparte was absent on fSbB ] 
campaign, Josephine lived at Malmaison. She purohaied It 'of ILl 
teuz, before her husband's departure for Egjrpt Here ahe w«a aUtf iSffi 
her friends without restrahit of the number of whom w«a Qm ctI w Bo^t 
and she received frequent visits from Barras, Tallieo, and his ^ " 

lived without display, although she had considerable Mixna at har c 
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She bad notbing of her own, fbr snch was her beneyolenoe, snch her desire 
to oblige others, that she often lavished her bounties without discernment 

Bonaparte's stay in Egjrpt began to weary her, for she really loved that 
man, although she had already begun to experience his despotism. She 
managed bis interests in France, and prevented a thousand dangers which 
menaced them. Indeed, it would have been almost impossible ibr Bona- 
parte to re-enter France, had not an attentive and vigilant wife managed to 
avert the storm whidi was already gathering over his head in the port of 
FMjos. 

Kie went as far as Lyons to meet him on his return, but they passed 
each odier on the way without knowing it* Bonaparte, whose ill humor 
towards his wife had now got the mastery over him, did not exactly know 
in what manner he should meet her. But Madame Chat*** Ren*** 
having called upon him, spoke to him on the subject as follows: ^'Your 
wife is your friend — ^without her care and vigilance, you would, perhaps, 
me this, have been the subject of an accusation ; for, be assured, you have 
many and powerful enemies, and your expedition to Egypt not having been 
^tended with the desired success, you could not probably have returned to 
Fiance in safety without Josephine's aid. Tis she who has made friends 
Ibr you — 'tis she who has warded off the blows which have been aimed at 
yoo- Bonaparte!" said she with vehemence — ^"your wife is for you a 
guardian angel. She has done everything in her power to serve you, and 
she will continue to do so. Her heart prescribes her duties, and you will 
ever find in her a faithful friend." He admired the justness of her remarks ; 
they flowed from the heart; and from this moment he yielded his wife 
his entire confidence. She became his Mentor, to guide his conduct, and to 
direct his steps. 

(98) Page 188. 
On the 2d of May, 1801, 1 was invited to Malmaison at nine o'clock in 
the morning. I was utterly ignorant who the lady was that invited me, 
although I was pretty well persuaded it must be some one attached to 
Josephine. I was fsu*, however, from supposing that, in her present eleva- 
tion, she could condescend to think of me. I know by long experience that 
a certain kind of knowledge has but few admirers. It appeared that my 

* When Bonaparte arrived in Paris, he aliehted at a (oote in Ceruty street, which, 
before 1815, belonged to the Queen of HoUana. He addressed himself to a man named 
St. Loois, whom Josephine had taken into her service as a cleaner of rooms — ^know- 
ing that she had gone to Lyons to meet him. He asked this man whether he knew a 
man named Charles Bo***, who was in the habit of paying frequent visits to his wife. 
8l Louis answered that he did not— that he had only seen some certain gentlemen 
and ladies pay visits to Madame Bonaparte, bat XhaA. he had never heard this Mon- 
sieur Charles spoken of; Bonaparte replied, "Thai's good — go, look uç my cooks." 
Two days aAer, Josephine arrived from Lyons and joined her husband, with whom she 
had a conversation respecting this pretended Charles, in reference to whom Bona- 
parte's brothers had deceived themselves in what tliey wrote to him about his move- 
ments. The object this Monsieur Bo*** had in view, was to obtam the hand of 
Mademoiselle Beauharnais, afterwards Queen of Holland. Bonaparte, though natu- 
rally jealous, became fully satisfied that his wife was faultless in the matter and they 
henceforth had a pood understanding. A few days afterwards, they went to Malmaison, 
which Josephine had purchased for a coimtry seat. Arrived there, Josephine said to 
him. '• I have purchased this little chateau during your absence, and also this man," 
alluding to St. Louis, the room-cleaner, who met Bonaparte on his arrival. The gene- 
ral re^rarded the man with a benevolent look, proiniung to retain him in his service, 
provided he would behave himself well. St. Louis remained in his service until tho 
events of ltil4, when he was put upon a pension of 900 francs a year. 
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illuHtriouA contukreu^ in onlcr to conceal from her friends what were the 
roul revolntinns the wnnte<l from mc, hnil given out that she waa anxious 
U) iiisi.'ovor tlie author of a theft n^iently committed in the chateau — this, at 
leotft, wn.4 what the ludy toltl me who introduced me. I arrived, and fiiund 
myself in the comimny of Mademoiselle Albertine, one of the ladies of her 
houM'hdlil. The beil waH striking tiio hour of eleven ; I had been detained, 
and it was now nlnuMi iniixMdiblc to obtain admittance. But while waiting, 
a laiiy nppeuretl, dresned in a modest neglif^é. She said to me, very politely, 
*' PleiiM^ inform me redpecting my future lut; and tell me, truly, whether I 
am long to inlialnt thi.s iiouse/' I looked at her with attention, and dis- 
covered i4ninetlnnK interesting, something extraonlinary in her physiogixxny, 
and I eould not help betraying some surprise while gazing at her. Her 
l)row WM the nent of serenity, on which were engraved every sentiment 
of lier soul, as if written in letters of fire upon a tablet of brass. Her eye* 
brows were tlie indexes of^her affections ; and nature had imparted to her 
eyes the signs wliieh enabled me to dcvck>p her character. After making 
some exuminatiun of her features, founded upon the rules of my art, it was 
ensy to set* tiiut this lady was called to fulfill a destiny truly extiBordinaiy. 
Then, omitting further to pursue my object by means of these indioatkms, I 
reiiorte<l to tlie sciences of chiromancy and cartoftomaney, and without furtfaÎBC 
urging, procefNicd to ascertain tlie results of twenty-five mystic picmres. I 
then i«;ii(l tu her: ^I tell you, again, madame, everything connected with 
my examination hIiows, that you are now deeply anxious for your husband's 
elevation to ix)wer, and tliat all your pmyers aim at tliat result Alas I 
madame, l)eware! for if he ever comes to seize the sceptre of the WOTld,he 
will forsake you.*' She laughed much at this last prediction, and to|d me^ 
good-naturiMlly, that she was not afraid of it, inasmuch as, in order to ill 
coming to ])a88, she must be a queen; a thing which did not then appear veiy 
probable, nor, inclet>(l, ])OH8ible ; for public opinion was tending more and 
more strongly Uiwards tlie consolidation of the republic— one, indivisible, 
and indeptMident 

She asked me many questions respecting her children. She spoke of her 
daughter's marriage. I informed her that she would be allied to the fiuni^ 
of her fnt)ier-in-law, but tliat she preferred some one else. Madame Bona- 
imrte re])lic(l tliat such was, also, her wish, but that the matter did not de- 
pend ufKm her. 

Her ijon also became a^ubject of conversation. That tender mother saw 
nothing in the future but good fortune for the beings she loved. Her only 
fi*ar was that Eugene would fall in the midst of the glorious career he w« 
destined to run. AfVer making some remarks on this subject fay way of 
consoling her, I said to her — "Remember these words, madame; fiiryoo 
diey are prophetic ; a time shall come, and it is not fiur distant, when yoa 
shall act the first part in France." She could not then help saying to me: 
"M bien.' your predictions, up to the present time, have all, one after aiK> 
tlicr, been fulfilled; this last announces to me tht ntmm of a «mm 1a^fl^ 
cording to you^ ù to regenerate France. My fortune is now settled; I onlj 
want to know whether it, as well as tliat of the First Consul, will lenwo 
unchanged, because they are inseparably connected together. Tell me, i 
tlien, wliether tlio present government, founded fay his superk» gemiHi ii 
hercafler to defy or to incur the inconstancy of Fortune f 

AAer some moments of anxious and careful reflecti o n, I repliad: "Ko^ 
madame, you cannot remain at the point at whioh yoa haT6 «mTed. Ae- 
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cording to your six stars, you are to rise still hi^er. Three extraordinary 
changes must yet take place in the constitution of France, before it shall 
acquire firmness and consistence ; ah ! what did I say — ^you will reign — 
yoQ will be seated on the throne of the Kings of France. The strength and 
power of your attending genius promise you a wonderful, an inconceivable 
destiny ; but your husband will one day forget his solenm vows ; for, un- 
happily, the greater he shall become, the more will he stoop to artifice, in 
order to attain his ends." 

At length she left me, having been, during this short interval, introduced 
to the daughter and niece of the wife of that great man who was soon to 
reach the summit of human glory. Madame Bonaparte afterwards invited 
me to visit her in her apartment I went and found her at her toilette. A 
moment after, Bonaparte himself entered ; he tx)mplimented his wife, and 
ooogratulated her especially upon the fiict that she at that time had on a 
dress of our Lyons manufacture. Turning then towards me, and glancing 
his eye towards Josephine, he inquired, "Who is this lady?" She answered 
him, obligingly^ that she was acquainted with me, but that she must de- 
dine to mention my name ; he said nothing more, but merely contented 
himself with bowing to me. He then began to play with a little dog that 
was in the room. While I, directly after, was imitating him in caressing 
the animal, he said to me, "Take care, he may bite you, particularly as he 
does not know you." I told him I was fond of such animals, which seemed 
to surprise him. The sound of my voice seemed to strike him. He kept 
his eyes fixed on me. He then took Josephine by the hand, and led her 
out of the room. She returned a moment after, and said to me: "You are 
certainly the woman who once foretold to the First Consul, his brilliant des- 
tinies, and he is completely astonished at it But," said she, with a look 
of intimate confidence, " do not mention it to anybody, for these great men 
do not wish to be held up to the public, as possessing the same weaknesses 
as the vulgar herd. But you may rely upon it, Bonaparte, who has a pro- 
digious memory, will never forget your prediction." 

From this time, whenever I happened to meet him, he would fix upon 
me bis penetrating eye, an4 sometimes laugh at me. . . . 

(99) Page 189. 

From various ports in Italy and France, dispatches were sent to Bona- 
parte. Lucien and Joseph urged him to return to France, without delay, 
in order to put an end to the growing evils which afflicted the Republic. 
But the former sometimes said to those who sighed for* his return, "Once 
here, he will imagine himself in his canq> / he will command ever3rthing, 
and want to be everything." 

However precarious may have been his position in I^gypt, after his rash 
expedition to Saint-Jean-d'Acre, he certainly might have made an attempt 
to save the remnants of that valiant army, by an honorable capitulation. 
The Turks would have granted it But the English — who had such a decided 
interest in continuing ilie coalition against France— would they have con- 
sented to the return home of that renowned general who had nearly anni- 
hilated the armies of Austria, and struck terror into the very heart of that 
vast empire ? — of that commander whose potent voice could revive the 
ardor of the soldiery of France, and hurl them upon the foe in a torrent of 
destruction ? — Probably not Besides, what a length of time must necessarily 
be consumed in such a negotiation! 
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It was therrfore necessary Uiat he should act promptly as well as secretly. 
He fiepartcflf ubenfioning his conquests to mere fortune, which had now 
dei^lartni against thorn. 

From tho roadMoafi of Aboukir to the island of Corsica, Bonaparte, during 
a month's voyage, saw only one English frigate. Neptune had formed an 
nllinnce with Pluto to save him; and Madame BonapÂrte had secured him 
friends in Franoo, and even in the botom of Albion, 

I^inding at Ajaccio, his first care was to make inquiry respecting the p(^ 
liticml state of things in France. He questioned the public and military 
functionaries, and was {Murticuiarly attentive to the minute details given him 
by M. Coffin, the French consul at Cagliari, whom the war had bcou^t back 
to Corsica, resi)rcting the simation of Paris. Coffin was an able man, perfectly 
familiar with the state of parties in France. He satisfied Bonaparte's im- 
patient curiosity, by handing him the most recent Pftris newspapers, whidi 
Bonaimrte greedily devoured. Whenever, in reading, he met with a pas- 
sage whicli seemed to favor his designs, tapping his foot on the floor, he 
would say, — ** Ah ! I shall not be there in time — I shall arrive too lateP* 
—showing ])Iainly by his manner, that he was afraid the revolution which 
he meditated would be consummated before his arrivaL Contrary winds 
detained him at Ajarcio for four days, and he employed this interval of 
leisure, in taking the minutest precautions to escape from the enemy'fe 
cruisers at sea. A felucca de poUe was made fast to his vessel, and 30 aUe 
rowers placed on board of it Had the slightest accident occurred to his 
vessel, he was to tlirow himself into the felucca, and by the use of the oan 
gain the coast of Provence. He left Ajaccio on the 13th Vendémiaire (3d 
Oct), and three days aller the people of Frejus saw him land Their 
acclamations rang through the whole length and breadth of France, with 
the rapidity of sound. At the news of his arrival, the masses began to 
hope, the different parties began to be busy, and the army, habitutOed to 
victory, was again filled with joy. But the political horizon was still covered 
with thick clouds. 

(100) Pagfi 194. 

General Augereau showed himself, on several occasions, one of the molt 
determined antagonists Bonaparte hod, and was far from approving hit 
gigantic projects. "This man," said the revolutionary veteran, "will in 
the end spoil everything in undertaking to do too much. He strangles dw 
republic while he seeks to caress monarchy." The treaties oondnded faf 
the General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy with difierent princes, diowed 
clearly enough, that the victor of Areola possessed an ambition, whioh 
placed him upon an equality widi sovereigns. Beyond doubt he even then 
entertained tlie idea, that he should, at no distant day, be able to dictate iswi 
to the different nations which he conquered. The principal merit of ths 
18th Fnictidor belonged to Augereau, and he reaped the fVaitsof it; he had 
no hand in the intrigues carried on during the £2gyptian ezpeditkAr- 
Those two generals finally forgot each other. 

The events of Brumaire apparently reconciled them. The First OooMil 
esteemed Augereau as a good soldier. **He is," said he, ''a bimve mu^ 
prompt and efficient in executing a movement; but his gross blantneM d» 
pleases me. We never agreed except upon the field of faatfie J-'ho b worth 
nothing as courtier." 
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(101) Pagt 198. * 

In a secret council at Malmaison, the scheme was seriously agitated of 
bringing about a second 18th Fructidor. It contemplated nothing less than 
the seizure, by a cunning artifice, of the persons of the five directors, in 
order to dispose of them provisionally in a safe place, and then to send 
them oSy not to the Island of Cayenne, but to the antipodes !•— to an island 
which was to be discovered in the year 9999 of the Vulgar era. .... 

(102) Page 200. 

Colonel Perrin promised Madame Bonaparte to send her a company of 
grenadiers to Malmaison, provided she would guarantie that an order should 
afterwards be sent him from General Murat. She promised it, and kept 
her word. — ^It was this company of grenadiers who, on the 2d Brumaire, 
came to Malmaison, and watched over the general's person. 

(103) Pag€ 210. 

Gohier, one of the directors, was informed that Bonaparte was scheming 
to change the fotm. of government Grohier, finding the matter serious, 
sent word to Moulins, to go and find him immediately. The latter was 
not at home, and it was not until the next morning that he called upon 
Gohier, who then imparted to him the information he had received the 
evening before. Moulins, astonished at the revelation, was anxious to 
speak with the informer. The latter soon arrived, but was unprovided 
with proofs to support his information. Grohier was in doubt ; he hesitated 
whether he ought to arrest Bonaparte. He consulted Barras, who dissuaded 
him from it, and took sides with Moulins, who, at the start, was unable 
to yield his belief that a conspiracy was on foot They finally decided to 
seize Bonaparte on his way from Malmaison, where they knew he was that 
day to give a dinner ; but they were careful not to let the informer know 
what was their determination. On the contrary, they shut him up in a 
separate apartment for safe keeping. Gohier wished to lay the whole 
matter before the other members of the Directory, in order that they might 
all act in concert 

"No!" said Moulins, "one of our colleagues is absent; one of the re- 
maining two is Bonaparte's friend, and Barras is his patron : without him, 
this general could not have been known ; we need nobody whomsoever ! 
Quit all forms ; we alone are fully informed ; let us act : nothing is easier 
than to arrest this man Bonaparte. I know of two cunning fellows, con- 
nected with the police, who, with a dozen soldiers, will undertake to 
execute our order for the arrest We have nothing to fear from the conse- 
quences ; the moment the general is imprisoned he will experience the 
fate of all unsuccessful conspirators; he will be deserted by his party — ^his 
party will be annihilated." 

The two directors sallied out, and assured themselves of the services of 
the persons who were necessary to the execution of their projects. Up 
to this time all went well. But, on going to Gohier's lodgings. Moulins 
found that the informer, who had been shut up in a separate room, had 
made his escape. Not being encouraged, nor, seemingly, countenanced by 
the directors, the fellow believed himself in danger, and, profiting by their 
absence, took refuge in a family which happened to be the devoted fViends 
of Madame Bonaparte, to whom all that had happened in the Luxembouzg 
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u-ii)«, c»f cf «urnr. iuiim'ilisiti'ly iiiniïp known. Like nn mlroit woman ns she 
wiij», slic im>liiril by 1 1 if cliî'i'Uîsim* ; wliilo the two director», in consterna- 
tion, M'i>iiiK a window in the ntoin, whrre the informer had been confined, 
oi>i'Ji. I'Xi'liiinn'd— 

"\Vc art' l(i.Ht! thin iiiforiner i:« n mK-al, and is sold to our enemies. This 
oon^pirary is all falM» and lahrii'atei! — n scheme laid for the ensnarenient of 
uiir pHid I'iiith : the dlijit't isi to lay the ^iMi«'ral on his backhand conaa- 
(]iuMiily the tnNi)i.<(. Lrt us hatstou, and revoke the orders we have giveOi 
if it 1h* n<it tiMi \',\Xv alrraily." 

Till' orders were re voko<l, although one of the men employed to cap- 
ture the p' lierai, had told one f)f liiri friends, who invited him to go tc the 
tlieaire, that he ixiulfl not, that evening, havhig an important errand on 
hand, relating, as he helieved, to the arrt^station of a high personage. Thit 
eoiife.«>ioii of tin; secret agent of the Directory was mentioned in a fiunily, 
whfi iiiiiiiediately emniimiiicated it to Miulanie Bonaparte. She saw, in an 
instant, that the nioveiiieiit related to her husTmnd, and, like a prudent 
wife, t(K)k inrasure:< for his protection. The guards of the legislative body 
wore devoted to her; t«he seeured the principal officers, without telling 
them i)re<'isely the «Tviee she might ask of them. 

It is, therefore, certain, that the i)n)je(t for arresting Bonaparte had 
existed fi>r. at least, filWen days anterior to his triumph over the Directory 
on the ISth Hniniaire. Without his wife, tliat famous event would not 
have taken place, and France would have passes! insensibly under tb6 
yoke of 9<->nie new nla^tpr. Tlie directorial government was fkst verging 
to its fall, being utterly destitute of the strength necessary to sustain tliid 
burden of a republic which was only born to die. 

(104) Page 219. 

A yotmg drummer, belonging to tlie regiment de Belgioioso, fbr some 
slight fault, was seiiteiieed to run the gauntlet. Just before the sentence 
was to be executed, Ik? askinl permisMon to see his colonel. **! have," 
said he, '' a secret of the highest im[X)rtancc to (»mmunicate to him." Oin 
being brought lK'f(»re the colonel, he declared himself to be the dauphin, 
tlic son of Louis XVI. ; tliat, until that moment, he had kept the secret 
buried in his own bosom ; that he had resolved never to let it be known, 
even to his own .«inter, but that, being alx>ut to be subjected to a shameful 
puni^llInent. he could not bear the idea of such a humiliation, and, there- 
fore, had made the disclosure. Ho entreated tlio colonel to examine tha 
proofs, which he w<is ready to produce, and to suspend the punishment to 
which he had been condemned. 

The colonel, struck alike witli his fine countenance, ikcility of expression, 
polished manners, and the accent of truth which animated his speech, coo- 
cliided to submit the question to the gcneral-in-chief, whose head-quarten 
Mere then at Turin. He accordingly treated the young prince with par- 
ticular arti'ntion, and sent him to Turin in a coach and four. At Asti,sn 
old ^^wis.s soldier, of the chateau of Versailles, hearing the runior, hastened 
to present himself before the son of his old master, recognized the boy, and 
weepinj;, threw himself at his feet. 

The moment the news of his arrival got aliroad at Turin, the ladies all 
disputed with each other the honor of looking at him. He was handsome, 
well formed, intelligent, rich in all the advantages which may attnot the 
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interest of the fair sex. Being urged to recite his adventares, he gave the 
ibUowing narrative : 

* When I was a prisoner in the Temple, I was, as you know, confided 
to the care of a shoemaker named Simon, This man was a brute in his 
appearance. He often abused and maltreated me in the presence of the 
Ci)mraissioners of the Commune, in order to satisfy them of his fidelity ; 
but he secretly pitied my hard fortune, and, in private, gave me proofs of 
the tenderest alSection. I could not doubt the sincerity of this man's desire 
to save me ; but unhappily great difiiculties were in the way, and the con- 
vention, at length, made up their minds to take my life. As they were 
afraid to do this openly, they gave secret orders to Simon, to poison me in 
prison. My generous keeper was horrified at this proposal. He procured 
the dead body of a child, which he put in my place, and presented to the 
commissioners; and, as the resemblance was not very striking, he explained 
the matter on the ground of the violent action of the poison upon the sys- 
tem, and which, he said, had caused my looks to change. He entrusted 
me to a friend of his, who at first took me to Bordeaux, and afterwards to 
Corsica. Fate, which had been so unkind to me, now willed that he, who 
had been my Mentor, should be removed by death. I was soon compelled 
to pay out the small siun of money which I had, and, pressed by want, 
I went into the employment of a coffee-house keeper, as a mere waiter. I 
knew that my sister was at Vienna, and I never lost sight of the purpose 
I bad formed of joining her. With this view I left Corsica, and came to 
Italy in order to pass into Germany. Italy was occupied by the Austrians. 
I fell in with a party of infantry, who endeavored to compel me to enlist; 
on my refusal to do so, they plundered me of whatever I possessed ; and, at 
length, in order to escape a worse fate, I agreed to become a drummer, not 
being then much above fourteen years old. Since that time I have done 
my duty punctually ; the fault for which I have been condemned is the 
only one 1 have committed; the punishment is humiliating; all my hope 
is in the protection of the Emperor." 

The story, related as it was with a touching simplicity, produced quite 
a sensation. Several persons, who had resided at the old court, remem- 
bered that the dauphin had a scar upon him, occasioned by falling down 
stairs ; the young drummer bore the same mark. The public rushed to 
him to pay their homage, and he was addressed by the titles of " my lord^* 
and " your royal highness." The commander-in-chief thought it his duty to 
write to Vienna for instructions on the subject, and, in reply, received an 
order to send the pretended dauphin before a court martial for the purpose 
of investigating the truth of his story; to pay particular regard to his safety 
and honorable treatment, in case he told the truth, but to punish him with 
severity if he turned out to be an impostor. 

The young drummer, frightened at the experiment of which he was 
about to become the subject, admitted, it is said, that he was the son of a 
watchmaker, at Versailles, and that he never should have resorted to this 
stratagem, but to avoid undergoing the debasing punishment which had been 
pronounced upon him. And yet, notwithstanding this inquest by the court 
martial, some |)ersoas persisted that they saw in him none other than the 
son of Louis XVI. 

The court, however, ordered him to undergo the sentence, though, at tha 
solicitation of the ladies, his punishment was reduced to mnningthe gaun^ 
let once instead of three times. 
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This event, published in numerous journals, made a good deal of noisei 
and, nltlioufch it po^sosM>d all the charnctoristics of a romance, the loyers of 
the nmrvelous still i>er8isted in the hope of one day seeing in him the 
legit iinato heir to the cn>wn. It was said, that, when tlie corporal was 
stripping otf his clotlies, fur the infliction of the punishment, the young 
knave exclaimed, **what a fate for a Bourbon r 

This extraordinary scene took place at Turin; the ibreign joarmds pal> 
lished all the detail», and in spite of all the care taken by the Diractny to 
conceiil them« they were soon known all over France. 

On the otlier hand, some of the inliabitants of the western prorinoes 
flatu>ri»d themselves that they had among them the son of Louis XVL It 
was pretended that he was recognized in the person of a young workman, 
who, under his simple dross, concealed the evidences of his ijlnstrioiii 
birth. 

Thus did everything tend to encourage the popular illusion, while that 
dark and tyrannical government called the Directory, trembling at tbe soond 
of every leaf agitated by the wind, persecuted with the utmost hatred aie 
distrilmtors of a prophecy, in which were recounted their different fiuea, and 
which was read the more it was proscribed^ — Mem, pour urmr à tkutobrL 

(105) Page 219.— Movirr St. BxurAmB. 
This mountain, called by the Romans Mont Pemnma^ is the highest pin- 
nacle in that long chain of the Apennines, which sepamtes Switiftrhnd 
fVom Italy. Nature herself seems to have placed it there, like a htige giant, 
to check the audacity of man. Whatever can freeze the courage is seen 
there. Snows as ancient as time ; rocks lianging in precipices ; immea* 
surablo gulfs ; mountains of ice ready to crumble beneath your tread ; ex« 
cessive cold ; not a trace of vegetation ; no human ibot print ; a vast and 
pn)foimd solitude, whose silence is only broken by the fiUling of the ava- 
lanche, the roaring of the winds, the thunderings of the distant cataract, 
an<I the yells of wild beasts. Such are the elements of the scene. 'Twas 
at the foot of this formidable barrier, that all the artillery and ammunitioQ 
were collected. But by what art were they to be got over f Comage and 
industry supplied all. The guns were dismounted, trunks of trees were 
hollowed out in the shape of troughs, and the cannon placed in them; Ae 
ammunition was loaded on the backs of mules. The azletrees and caissons 
were placed upon litters and sledges. The men harnessed tfaemaelvet to 
the cannon, and drew them along the perilous path. But they ooohl piD> 
ceed only one by one ; the moment any one undertook to pass fay hit ooni> 
rade, he was sure to be precipitated into the depths that yawiied beknw, 
never again to rise. It was through dangers like these, continaally pr^ 
senting themselves, that it was necessary to open a route for the army fat 
six miles of its march. The columns became Iktigued and desired rest, but 
tlie least pause in the march would have drawn them to the foot of As 
heights they bad scaled. They were seven hours in reaching the — "jwit^ 
and, afler unheard-of efforts, the advance guard arrived at that oelebnted 
hotpire, which Christian charity has consecrated to the augost dotiea of fan* 
manity. Here, in this frightful solitude, in the midst of eternal mows and 
iœ, deprived of all the charms of human life, a few men, ««îmatii ij a 
divine spirit, have, so to speak, buried themselves alive, in cider to aftcd 
succor to their fellow men, and to exercise towards them the moat fenenai 
and the most touching hospitality ; here, their ingeniooaindnfliykMatmâiad 




M 

ifce JggcwHiipihMeABiryiMPdmiii ip ^iaii llie man tewat ttnêl «îK^ 

brviiâmd ixKvâec, to «aamm ge tbem \3g"ÛuàT cu«sm«^ imâ l^ hmUMl 
lack lo &e ouuw b ul xnd bcKr Isiok id 'àifm <b âwor noc^ ^irMid, li<niors, 
tmd «Um III an ju—t or paeserve snmHakm. WiMi '«tet jc^ ^ i^ 
FjBoeh «gMy iBoeÎFe Aim Aeiiandg of ^leae pkws i ncmt^ilif j a o p g r ^ ^irlàcli 

tke sasi acihv càHoô^^ «onid besiovJ — «ad licm- |»ecàoBS, Ik^w ««nd«rM 

âwy jJiuLLud ed, ad wc9« sooa «1)1^ «> i»« iiw w «t % 
r of ihe lOBia. Hcyw stoep Mid nqfnd w» di« ^eaiOMlt 
fikîned tbeàr àcnmwMsrà ptcàt — w)uA % d iawrti 
ï awûtod kîm viio ^Midd BBBke m BÙSH9iep2 The snows bc«Mklo»M^; 
Aie vÎDdte, ÎK knrlÎBK âte knge drifts âon ihùr plaoes, dÎ9c)M«â the imoKI 
fi%ktliil rJMTw IW nwioh w&s ahaost beadki^g down the «KvimiMivs 
tbe troops wmu iI mi u staadii^ erect, and aometitoe s s w ppowàig «nc^ <*W 
with liiesr baods or tbesr wcapoos. Hie least BÙ9s9ie|) pie<ei{iitai«>d w«A 
and hasePg^ dcmra ibe steep amidst rocks, ioe b ecga, aiid b«*ps oT siMW> 
into tlie gaà& henemih . The amy left â»e bospioe « aom^ and did IMI 
leaefa &e fcot €f tbe mnawia m until 9 at njgbt.— Jtoa. jwir <tnwr ^ t fci HuiK 

(106) Page 21Ô, 

The battle of Muengo decided tbe âite of Fianoe. ThrM dny» «fW Hm 
Tidofy, hostilities ceased. The ibnified piaces in Piedmont and Lomhunly^ 
tbe cities of Gexxia, SaTooa, and Uibino, were deliTered up to Bonapam^ 
and tbe Anstmns retired be3roDd tbe Oglia 

The treaty of LxmeTille was but a momentuy truoe ; die Ytclort<>« of 
Mcxean over the Âttttiiazis meoacing Vienna itsàf, deteimiiied Austria to 
ooDciode that treaty. 

(107) Page 2W. 

Arena was in the enjoyment of a handsome fortune and an Konombl« 
rank. He had embraced the profession of arms^ ami riwm (torn gmde to 
grade, imtil he reached that of atijutant-geneml in the aervioe of lh« 
French republic His bravery at the siege of Toulon, In 17Ô3, pnxniretl 
him to be honorably mentioned to the government; having patsinl inio 
Corsica, he was elected a deputy to the C^noil of Five Hundred, (Voin th« 
department of Golo, for the session of 1796. He made but a smuU f^gxim 
in that body, and nothing attests his labors there except a report u|H>n the 
reduction of the Corsican rebellion, made at the sitting of the aàh Oet, 
1797. On leaving the legislative body, he was made a chief of brignde in 
the gendarmerie, which post he resigned in consequence of the revolution 
of the 18th Bramaire, not being willing to serve under Napoleon. The 
latter feared him still more as a Corsican than, as a mere personal enemy. 
He was leagued with other wretches, and became the author of a (bul 
conspiracy to murder Bonaparte at the opera, at the first represontntion of 
*^the Horatii,'' the 9th of November, 1801. Delivered over to the critniiial 
tribunal of Paris, together with Ceraochi, Topino-Lebruni Domcrvillc, and 
Diana, the trial was like to be spun out to a great length fbr want of evi- 
dence. But the explosion of the infamtd maddne^ on the 3d NivAsc, indl* 
eating the vast extent of the conspiracy against the lifb of the First Consul, 
put an end to this afiàir at once, and on the 9th of Januaiyi 1808, tetitanM 
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of (loath was proiuxiiiccfl nfoûuRt Arena. He was executed od the 30th of 
Janiuiry, aud shuwoil coii^iilt'niblo cuunigc on the scaffold. — Biographie, 

(108) Pape 225. 

It sfHMns quite ct^rtnin tlint J()i«e])hiii«> would, in the end, have preyailed 
on Boiiii|>iirit* to rooiill the l^iMirbouâ; — she knew that ho had promised it 
on his ri'turn from Kgyi't. Dur in}; the ilm months of his consulate, he 
olV'u said lo Iht — 

** The most of those who now lavish their incense upon me, fatigue and 
diHgust nie. They think theniselvea so many Dtciuan; but I may find 
amun^st thi'ui ninithor Hrutu», ^«hould I ever think it wortli while to imitate 
Cu>sitr. I must riHlucc tluMu to order; — perhaps I shall in the end strike 
some mvni blow, wliii'h ^hn^ plm-e my nam»'» in tho ranks of the iraoMV- 
tal»." Ol\iMi fliil hr roDVi'rse with his ïtpouse respecting the ills grow- 
ing out of the FreiK'h llAolutioi), and she seized every opportunity that 
presented itself to deiuniid of him the ernsure of some name from the 
list of emiffrants. " Y(mi fatigue me," paid lie, with good humor; "you are 
always nt thi«« — you are always l>e^inning the sumo tiling again — always." 
"Ah,** said she, with n f(ood deal of emphasis, " why not pass a decree 
recalling them all honii^? You, Dona]iarte, ought to do that which the Di- 
rectory had ii(»t the (s»ura;{e to attemirt." 

"To satisfy you entirely, madame," he replied, "I ought, perhaps, to re- 
establish the monarchy.'' 

^'And you, general, would be its firmest support — ^its chief omameoL 
Should you hesitate, one of your generals may, perhaps, be bolder than 
you. Moreau, for example.' 

" He has neither the ix)wer nor the disposition to do «o. Such a stroke 
of ix)lii-y setMHs to me to Ixî very difficult,'' was his reply. 

*'I will," said she, "second you with all my power." 

" Very well — very well, madame,*' he replied. "It seems to me joa are 
almost ready to beg a stool to sit in tlie royal presence at Versailles." 

"That's another tiling,'' was her reply. "I should never wish to ex- 
change the position 1 now hold as the wife of General Bonaparte, — a title 
which would insure inc, witli the sovereign, every privilege I could desire, 
without btîcoming atiachetl to the court I never should wish to show 
myself among courtiers; I hate their maxims, and always distrust their 
sincerity." 

(109) Page 227. 

Under whatever aspect we view tlie awful events of the 3d Nivâse, we 
find it impossible not to weep over the results of that guilty cqnspixacy. 
How, indeed, can we estimate the evils which would have resulted fiom 
it, had it proved successful? Tlie French people, just escaped from the 
din of utter anarchy, worn out by so many commotions, were just begin- 
ning to respire more freely, when, all at once, they saw themselves ready 
to be replungi^d into all tlie horrors of revolution. Bonaparte, at that 
time, was regarded as their real saviour, commissioned by an iny^T!"**^» 
Providence to rebuild their prostrate altars, and restore happiness to mi^ 
lions of citizens. Had he perished by means of this terrible explosion, bis 
death would have been a public calamity, followed, perhaps, by conse- 
quences tlie most disastrous to France; while, on the oth6r hand, the bydim 
of Jacobinism wns raising its crest, and with one hand grasping at its lost 
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power, and with the other aharpening the guillotine in order to take yen- 
j^eance on those who had abandoned its worship and resisted its tyranny. 
In «wearing the destr4iction of Bonaparte, the wretches should have had 
the courage to attack him alone. But crime, if it be not atheistical, J» 
always cowardly. Fear of consequences paralyzes the assassin s arm, and 
prevents iiim from dealing the blow with directness and boldness, and 
hence he resorts to unusual measures. Some genius^ steeped in atrocity, 
conceived and executed the infernal machine ; and other geniuses, not less 
Satanic, by means of the horrid invention, sent death, desolation and 
mourning into the bosom of numerous Êimilies, and involving multitudes 
in that deadly revenge which was aimed only at one man. How can such 
human tigers exist on earth? It is, alas, true, that Nature hath, in all ages, 
given birth to monsters having the face of men, but it is only during politi* 
cal convulsions that such beings dare show themselves in the light of day. 
Darkness is not their only element j they are amphibious; in the day-time 
they swim along under the surface of the water, and the eye of the good 
man is to them Greek fire, which penetrates and consumes them. Woe 
to the nation that contains in its bosom these firebrands of discord!— woe 
to the prince who has to govern such detestable subjects — and woe to the 
age which they were born to afflict! It is to be feared their descendants 
may sweeten the poison of democracy. 

(110) Page 229, 

The declaration of the special jury daccusatvm^ in the matter of the 3d 
Nivôse (infernal machine), was, that there were grounds of accusation 
against Francis Jean Carbon (otherwise called le Petit François) ; Joseph 
Pierre Picot lÀmoeleau and Pierre Robinault (called St Rijent) j Coster (called 
St. Victor); Edward Lahaye (called St. Hilaire) ; one Joyau; Jmbrose* 
Marie-Songé; Louise Mainguet^ wife of LeguiUoux; Jean Baptiste Leguilloux; 
Melaide-Marie-Champion de Ciré; Marie Jînne Duçuesne; Catherine Jean, 
wife oi Alexander Vallon; Madeline Vallon; Josephine Vallon; Aubine loui^ 
Gouyon^ widow of a man called Beaufort; Basile Jaques I/mis Collin; Jean 
Beaudet; Mathurin Jules LavieuviUe; and Louise Cathenru Cudet VUleneuve 
LavieuviUe; — all accused of having contrived the plan of murdering the 
First Consul of the Republic; of having, for its execution, collected a quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition ; of having prepared and stationed the infernal 
machine ; and of having, by means of its explosion, caused the death of 
several persons. 

The most of the accused were acquitted of the charge brought against 
them. Pierre Robinault and Francis Jean Carbon were condemned to 
death, and certain others of them to undergo punishment in the house of 
correction, &c. 

Mademoiselle de Cicé had held a correspondence with her emigrant 
brothers, tlie Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Bishop of Auxerre,and Augustin 
de Cicé. The last named had settled at Hamburg, where he was doing a 
small grocery business. His wife, modestly resigning herself to the duties 
of her new vocation, devoted herself to manual labor, and became a seam- 
stress. The eloquent counsel who defended Mademoiselle de Cicé, made 
a skillful presentation of the facts in her case — ^whioh was certainly an in- 
teresting one ; he gave in cTidenoe her piety and many pearsonal yirtuei ; 
he depicted her own protracted and unmitigated misfortmies growing ottt 
of the Revolution ; he painted, va glowing but truthlUl oolorf, the miieriM 
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of tho m«»Tnl)or» of the ikmily, who, lonR oxilcnl ftom their native land, and 
inj<rrilN>(l upon the list of (*nii{;mntis had no other consolation in their toU- 
lufh* than tlio nows urnt thi-in by a liolovpd sister, who, as if fay an interpo- 
sition of Providence, hnd esrapeil from the ti*rrible revolutioiuuy tornado 
whii'h hnd swept awRy ever}'thinir, 

"I nin sprnkinfc iN'fon* an asstMnbly of philosophers,'* exclaimed he, in 
those* p(>rMifisive tone» t)mt reneh the heart ; ** to an assembly of men %ho 
do not regard opinion n» n crime, and who are true to their own sentiments 
— to a tolerant and K<'"(*roua govi'mment, which holds all doctrines good, 
providetl they inspire an abhorrence of crime and a love of Yiituel" 

(111) Page 220. 
Bonaparte having liecome First Consul, changed entirely his mode of 
living. He was ntftdile and easy of approach, his looks serene and fall of 
frankness. In a word, everything augured favorably for his administmtioa. 
Madame Boiuiimrte In'came completely nect»8sary to him, and he wasmnch 
in the habit of liftcning to lier advict*. She had brought home her dauj^ 
ter, whom hIic had eduf*ute<l at the famous boarding-school of Madame 
Cam[)an. The young Hurtcnse had a good deal of difficulty in conqnering 
her antipathy for Bonaparte. However, by degrees, and in order to satisfy 
her mother, she l)ecjune more respectful towanls him. Josephine well 
knew that her huslmnd did iKit pri<le himself much upon his fidelity, and 
tliat his manner with ladies was polite and captivating. But he always 
stood in fc>ar of them, and swore many a time that he should never suffi» 
himself to be subjected by what he called the ** perfidious sex.** And,cei^ 
tainly, he kept his word, for never for a moment was he off bis guard 
against the weapons of female beauty, for fear he should become its slave, 

(112) Page 230, 
Tlic First Consid had been long calculating the chances which finrtnne 
had fur him, and preparing the minds of his colleagues to meet fiivorably 
the occasion which might possibly demand tho re-establishment, in Fiance, 
of the government of one man. To remain the chief of a triumvirate 
struck him as too small a business for such a man as he. He felt himself 
an Atlas, indeed, with boldness and strength sufiicient to sustain upon his 
shoulders the weight of a vast empire. He had by nature an extreme love 
of domination. "I cannot be neutral in politics," said he; "such is die 
activity of my imagination tliat, should I oik» make the throne of Franoe 
my point dappuij I should, perhaps, in the end dream of a universal 
republic. Seneca was right, when he said ^Pro^jtera ammtm tffiawU^ 
(success imparts boldness ;) but I am far from adopting the mazun of a 
certain prelate : ' one head Uuj and J am moiter of the worUV On the con- 
trary, I cherish that maxim of Lucan — and the more, because I think it 
well founded — Nil pudet auuttot mxptriê: (Nothing shameii those aoei» 
tomed to power.)** 

(113) Page 233. 

The infant, Don Louis-de-Bourbon, eldest son of the Duka of Fàimai 

was called by Bonaparte to tho throne of Etruria. The Prince of Peace 

was charged by the First Consul of the French Republic to give the new king 

to understand that it was necessary he shoukl take the load to hriib 
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because the Consul desired to see what effect the presence of a Bourbon 
would produce in France. On the entry of the Prince and Princess of 
Parma into the Frendi territory, they were met by a French general, who 
accompanied them to Paris with a guard of honor. They were lodged in 
the hotel of the Spanish minister, treated with the greatest attention, and 
invited to numerous fêtes and spectacles. They remained twenty days at 
the ^rench capital, and then set out for Tuscany, escorted by another 
French general. The evening of their departure, Bonaparte said to his 
wife^ 

** Miodame, one would judge, from the ardor of the Parisians to get a 
tâglàt at a mwereign, that they were already famishing for royalty. All right 
— they shall have it I only wanted to assure myself what would be the 
effect produced by the presence of a Bourbon in Paris ; and the people 
have been on the point of shouting Vive le Roi ! That's enough. I now 
understand how to appreciate the favor as well as the constancy of our 
Catos. A republic that is supported by reeds, requires a political Hercules 
to sustain it Where can he be found except in the army 1 In taking the 
title of Emperor, I shall put an end, at least ostensibly, to the increasing 
interest in favor of the ancient dynasty, overthrown by order of Messieurs 
the members of the Convention. The new kingdom of Etruria, that 1 have 
erected, is but a coquetish fancy. I Was merely making an experiment of 
my power. I shall not, I 'assure you, maintain th'ié mighty kingdom of 
Etruria any longer than it is necessary to my purposes, and in order to 
help me in their prompt execution." 

(114) Page 233. 
The Concordat had the effect to put an end to the schisms in the church 
throughout France, though they exist, at present, in several departments ; 
witness the discussions among theologians respecting the efficacious virtue 
of the great and the Utile church. At hearing them, one would suppose the 
important question was again in agitation which decided the fate of Port- 
Royal, and brought together the two great orators of the reign of Louis 
XIV., the mighty Bossuet, and the modest Fenelon. 

(115) Page 234. — TonssAiirr l'Ouvebtubi. 

The early part of the life of a slave is of no interest Toussaint re- 
mained unknown until the age of forty-five. His countrymen merely in- 
• form us that he had a very particular affection for animals, and that he was 
endowed with wonderful patience. At the age of twenty-five, notwith- 
standing the license that prevailed all around him, he attached himself to 
one woman, and had several children by her, whom he tenderly loved. 

His good conduct gained him the esteem of the bailli, or director, named 
M. Bayou de Libertas. This gentleman taught him to read and write. 
Some say, however, that he obtained whatever education he possessed 
without any assistance from others. Besides learning to read and write, 
he made some progress in arithmetic Among ten thousand negroes there 
was not one who could boast of these acquirements, and the consequence 
was that Toussaint was looked up to by his companions in slavery. He 
attracted the attention of M. Bayou, who took him from the field labor, and 
made him his postillion. Compared with the condition of other slaves, 
this was one of dignity and profit Toussaint employed all the leisure time 
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aflonleil him by hi» now oroupiition, in impronng bit mmd, woA k to- 
qiiiriuK tJint kiiuw ledge which lUd to much to improve his umfaramading 
«ntl Iii8 itmniien, ami |>rv|mrt!tl biin for the high part he was to act 

When the hliu^k iniiurretuion broke out in 1701, TouMaint was «till ■ 
•Uvo on the pbintatiiin whnre he was bom. Among the chief oompinion 
were several IrieiuU of hi« who urged him to lake part with diem. Bat, 
whuilier from bin native humanity he was shocked at the bloody api^aole 
of m u nier, ur whetlier his k)vc fur his nmster hindeied hiaa ftom ffiMhiDg 
ou inevitable destrurtiun, it is certain tliat he refliaed, obsiiiiatoly, I» lidK 
part in the first revolutionary inovemeota. His maater, not haviiig fled at 
the breaking out of the rebellion, was in danger of lalliiig • Tidiiii to it. 
Indeed, hi» death s(.*cme<i inevitable ; but Toussaint did not» in this eii l i sa l 
moment, forget the humane treauncnt he had received ftom him. He ie> 
solved to save him, even at tlie risk of incurring the vengesuuse of luioivii 
ouuntryinen. He maiU) all the necessary prepaiationa for hie eaoape; and 
having found means to sliip off a considerable quantity of msar to aid bin 
in his exile, he s«mt him, with his family, to North America, taUng aUpi» 
ner measures fur his personal safety. Nor did Toussaint stop here. iÛtai 
»t Buyou hnd esmblishctl himself in Baltimore, Maryland, TonaMÎnft «vaiM 
liimself of every uecHsion to afford him some new proof of his g mliluil s. 
Il must be confeswd, that even the very best treatment wbioh a almve on 
receive in t)ie West Indies, demands but little gratitude; but a truly i 
soul docs not measure its acknowledgments by the benefits it has re 
Totutsaint furgot that he had ever been held in bondage, and only i 
bered his mastt^r's kindness in alleviating the burden of his chains. Bayn 
had the guod fortune to experience, in a negro, much more humanity, and 
much more gratitude tlian arc often found in the most polished Euippsani. 

Having discharged this debt of gratitude, Toussaint no longer herifstw) 
to enroll himself in tlie army that had been raised by the blacks, and 
which hail now begun to be diriciplined. He joined Gîenend Biasson's corps, 
and was appointed his lieutenant Biasaou possessed great military talents, 
tarnblied, however, by a native ferocity. His cruelties rendered him odiooi. 
He was ilegraded from his rank, and the command given to Toussaint 
The latter <lisplayed high qualities ; and, in the midst of prosperity, ever pre* 
served the same humanity which had marked his conduct in advenity. 
Far frqin imitating the other chiefs, who flattered the mass in order to ex* 
cite them to vengeance and crime, he endeavored, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to ini^pire them with a love of virtue, order, and labor. The liBidliiy 
of his genius, the solidity of his judgment, his imtiring seal in the disdbaifi- 
of the ouinplicated functions of general and governor, with which ha WM 
charged, excited the admiration of all parties. 

The following picture of him is from one of his enemies:^ 

"He ha:* a fine eye; his look is keen and pieroing. 8orupnkNu|f sober 
in his habits, he ibllows up his plans with an ardor which nothing CSB 
abate. He is a fine horseman, and rides with inoonoeivmble swiftnsMi 
oileu traveling .00 or CO leagues without stopping. His aids being unaUs 
to kcej) up with him in his rapid progress over the oonnuy, he oAsn w^ 
rives at the end of his journey alone and imexpected. He usually liss 
clown in his full dress, and gives but a very small put of his tinM tosM* 
ing and sleeping/' 

But Toussaint s integrity was remarkable. The Creolas, «■ well m As 
English officers who fought against him, jointly teetîQr that he nefw no* 
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lated his oath. Such was the absolute confidence placed in his word, timt 
a great number of the planters and merchants who had taken refuge in the 
United States, returned to St Domingo upon a mere promise of protection 
from him. He restored to them the property of which they had been de- 
spoiled, and ever afterwards showed himself worthy of their confidence. 

As soon as Toussaint was invested with his new dignity, the war be- 
iwiffX the negroes and their old masters ceased, and the French commis- 
sioners, who desired nothing so much as to get possession of the govern- 
ment of the colony, assented to the enfranchisement of the negroes, and as- 
sured them they would use all the means in their power to maintain their 
freedom. But a new civil war soon broke out between the partisans of 
royalty and those of the French Convention, and for some time the two par- 
ties fought each other with bloody obstinacy. Men of all colors flew to 
arms, and those two parties (royalists and republicans) embraced both 
whites and blacks in nearly equal numbers. Toussaint declared in favor 
of the royalists, and, by means of his courage and good conduct, that party 
soon became as successful and as powerful in St. Domingo, as it was unsuc- 
cessful and fallen in the mother country. Such were his eminent services 
during this war, that the King of Spain, having abandoned the coalition 
which the principal powers of Europe had entered into against the French 
Kepublic, gave him the grade of general in his army, and decorated him 
with the ancient military order of the country. 

But Toussaint was not slow to perceive that sound policy forbade him 
longer to resist the French government The planters and royaUsts soli- 
cited aid from England, but by no means with a view to the enfranchise- 
ment of the blacks. The majority of these men yearned to see the British 
flag floating at St Domingo, but much less as a means of re-establishing the 
Bourbons in France than themselves on their plantations. l*oussaint saw 
himself reduced to the necessity of either receiving and recognizing the 
republican commissioners, or joining the English and the French royalists, 
whom he knew to be actuated by a deadly hostility to the freedom of his 
countrymen. He did not hesitate a moment, but gave peace to the repub- 
licans, whom he had vanquished, and submitted to the authority of the 
Convention. 

Though long invested with absolute power, Toussaint was never accused 
of abusing it. If at times he adopted vigorous rules, it was because he was 
driven to it by tlie laws of waj or other circumstances, for he was by na- 
ture inclined to clemency. Many a time, although fully authorized by the 
rules of military discipline to take vengeance upon his enemies, he dis- 
played towards them a generosity worthy of the most enlightened monarch 
in Europe. The following anecdote presents a memorable example of bis 
clemency. 

Four Frenchmen, who had played the traitor to him, fell into his hands. 
They all expected a cruel death. Toussaint left them for some days in a 
state of utter uncertainty as to the disposition he should make of them. At 
length, on the following Sabbath, he directed them to be taken to church. 
When that part of the service was pronounced which refers to the forgive- 
ness of injuries, he went with them to the altar, and, after endeavoring to 
impress upon them the heinousness of their crime, he ordered them to be 
set at liberty, without inflicting any other punishment. 

With such qualities, it is oot aurptisinf; that he was belovecl hy the ne- 
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groos who chose liiin as their chief, and esteemed by all stxangers who had 
any ctmiuvtion with him. 

T<Hi]MHiiiit r(nire<i to n plantation which bore the name of LX>uyerture. 
But the nioniciit GonomI I^* Cicnv Bonaparte's brother in*law,flaw the black 
chipnain in his power, and tninqiiillity established in the ookmy, he re- 
sulvod to si'ixc him, and »cnd him U) France as an hostage. 

AUnit the middle of May, the frigate Crc*ole, accompanied by the Heros, 
a ship of 74 giins, lef\ Ciipe François during the night, and cast anchor in 
a ^imali I my in the ncighliorlKMid of Gonaïves. Several boats ftUed with 
tmops ]MisM.*d to the sliore. The tniop» lnnde<l,and immediately surrounded 
Toussaint 's house, while he antl liin family were in bed. He was in a pro- 
found shnnl>er, utterly unprepared for tlie danger which menaced him. 
Brnuet, a geneml of brigade, and Ferrari, Le Clerc*s aid-de-camp, entered 
his btMl-room with a platoon of grenadiers, and summoneil him to surren- 
der, mill go with his whole family on board the frigate. Toussaint saw at 
once that resistance wbs useless, and submitted to his fiite. imploring his 
captors, lK>wever, u» suffer his wife and children, more feeble than himself, 
to rcmniu in his house. This was refuseil. Considerable force now ar- 
rived from the ships, and bi*fure the alarm had had time to spread, Tous- 
saint niid his wliole family were carried on board the frigate. They were 
then tnui7>f''rre(l to the Heros, which immediately sailed for France. During 
the voyage, Toussaint remained shut up in his cabin, the door of which was 
carefully gimrde<I, without IxMug permitted for once to see his wife and 
children. Tlic vessel arrived at Brest; he was put on shore, being only 
suffer ei I to «inverse on (h?ck, and for but a single moment, with his wife 
and children, wliom he was no more to see. He was then placed in a 
close carriage, and conducted by a strong escort of cavalry to the Chateau 
of Joux, on the confines of Franche Comté and Switzerland. He remained 
imprisoned here for some time, with only a black servant, who was as 
closely confined as himself. His wife was kept at Brest for two months, 
with her children, and aflcr wards sent to Bayonne — and was never heard 
of ngiiiu. 

On the approach of winter, Toussaint was transferred from the Chateau 
of Joux to Besançon, M'here he was confined, like the lowest criminal, in 
a dark, cold, and damp dungeon, which might have been regarded as his 
tomb. Let the reader picture to himself the horror of such a cell, to a man 
l)oni under the sunny skies of the West Indies, where the want of air and 
warmth is never felt, even in prison. It is affirmed by some who are 
wortliy of credit, that the floor of his cell was submerged by water. He 
lingered through the winter in this deplorable condition, and died the next 
spring. The French journals announced his death on the 27th of April, 
1S03.— 'Hist, de St. Domingue, 

(IIC) Page 236^ 
In order to please her husband, Madame Bonaparte was obliged to sever 
the bands of friendship with some of her old acquaintances. Of this 
numlx?r were Mesilames Tallicn and Chat*** Ren***. TÎie Amner had 
piqued the haughty sultan, by rejecting his love, and the latter was guilty 
of the fur more heinous offence of penetrating his secrets. **! fear those 
two women," said he to Joséphine, " and that is a strong reason for adIni^ 
ting them but very seldom iino your presence.'* Twas newsaaiy to obey 
the master ; and thus the wife of the Consul, thwarted in all her attaob* 
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ments, deeply mortified and afflicted by these restraints, endeavored as oAen 
88 practicable to indemnify herself at Malmaison, for the want of society 
at the Tuileries. But whether here or there, she was incessantly watched. 
One day her friend, Madame Chat*** Ren*** wrote her an affectionate 
letter, which reached her through the medium of a third person. Sure 
that her husband would know all about it soon afler, she told the messen- 
ger who brought it, and in a loud tone of voice — ^"Madame Chat* •• Ren*** 
wants a favor of me — here is the answer," handing him a purse — ^ tell her 
I am very happy to oblige her.'' But the fact was not exactly so, for Joseph- 
ine was, on the contrary, owing her for some trifles, and had not paid her. 
The former calculated upon having some future opportunity for explana- 
tion. But the present she sent was of course coldly received, and Madame 
Chat*** Ren***'s delicacy deeply wounded. They aflerwards came near 
having a quarrel about it, and Josephine had to confess that she had not 
the courage to resist the despotism of her husband. They remained a little 
cold ibt a time — ^the one not being able to forgive Josephine for having 
humiliated her, and the other entertaining the idea, that, having arrived at 
the highest rank, a present from her hand was honorable under any cir- 
cumstances. And in all this, the whole subject of difference was the mere 
manner of giving and receiving it. 

(117) Page 237. 

Madame Bonaparte was very fond of children, and had them always 
around her. She loved to put to them a thousand little questions, which she 
oflen accompanied with presents. One should have seen her on New 
Year's day. Her apartment was a perfect bazaar; — playthings of all kinds, 
every variety of sweetmeats, tasty stuffs, jewelry, and arms of the most 
polished workmanship, were here seen in abundance. The manufactures 
of Sevres, Versailles, &c., shone here in all their splendor. Schoolboys 
received from her tokens belonging to their future professions ; — some would 
get maps, some cases of mathematical instruments; others swords, pistols, 
&C. The young ladies would receive elegant combs, watches, necklaces, 
&c., which Josephine would present to them with that enchanting grace» 
fulness of manner, which ever characterized her. The children would 
then accommodate themselves with drums, helmets, fusees, dolls, and things 
for house-keeping. The joyous group would become obstreperous with 
laughter and noise ; the mothers, who were, for the most part, the wives or 
the sisters of generals, all went away pleased and satisfied. This system 
wrought wonders. In delivering her presents, she was always careful to 
speak a kind word to the receiver, which was always remembered by his 
family, and served to unite the military gentlemen still noore closely to her 
husband. Nor were the officers' wives without their share in her collec- 
tion of New Year's gifts. In a word, the company left the chateau, en- 
chanted with their reception, and each one singularly flattered by the marks 
of personal favor he had received. Each one appropriated to himself what 
was, in reality, only the fruit of an adroit poli^, previously concerted be- 
tween the First Consul and his wife. 

(118) Page 238. 

Switzerland had as yet remained such as it was during the French Di- 
rectory, but the First Consul was now anxious to give it a new fonn of 
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gnvorntnont — nnd twoiity-fînir hnnrs nifliood for the ncconfiplishment of bis 
emit». On tlirt Sih of AiiK«ist, 1 8()0, tho Executive Committee of Switzer- 
Innd iii;;iiilic(I to tlio lo^ijtliitivr Ixxly, that the time had come for them to 
alMlirnti* their niiihority, niul pn-^ontod to it thn draught of a decree for the 
orpini/aiion of n provi^ioiml enveniment Mcasiiroa had been taken be- 
fon'lmiifl to insure su(T(>s<t to tliis movement. Tlie garrison was under 
ariPH, {lainiU stntiomvl thmuuli the town, and rtrcmg detachments of in- 
fantry iind rnviilry piurded the entmneo k) the hall of deliberation. The 
Couni-il wiis intiniidiiteil into oUMlienee. A miller ^ from Zurich, was the 
only mnn who «hired ntteinpt any rej<ii«tnnee ; but he was soon forced to 
yield to iinnilK'r:t. Th«« Senate, more coump-ous, referred the draught of 
decree to a coniniiiire, tor examination. But tliey were told to deliberate 
on the »\M\\^ and in it tt> wait for a eoinmittec to rej^rt. Twenty-five mem- 
bers M>|uinit(>il theinselvi^s fnnn their eollea^ies, and tlie rest, broken and 
(liKpiriN'd, yieldt^l to mvessity. The public tmnquillity was not disturbed 
for an instant l>y tin* Kevolution. Thus did everylwdy submit to the gp- 
vernnient which Bonaparte smw fit to establish; hia will was the law, so 
powerful were men's hatreil for tlie pa^, and hope for the future. France^ 
haughty and exulting in the stuxïess of her arms, secure now against the 
excesses of the revolution, and tranquil at home, enjoyed a secret pleasure 
in seeiniiher tyrants humbled, and returne<l with joy to her cherished tastes 
and employincnts. — Mém, pour aervir à FhiMtoire, 

(119) Page 239. 

Forced alliances are subject to the vicissitudes of war. 

** That a free nation (like the descendants of William Tell), secure in 
its independence, should have resolved to maintain it; that such a nation 
should he able to do ho, and âhould still renounce the duty, and barter away 
by treiity its most inqiortant right — a right whose inviolability it had so 
solemnly prrK'laimed — is a thing to bo conceived of by those only who 
hold that public virtues exist only in theory.'* — ThovghU attrUmiid to fiiir 
Robert irUson, 

(120) Page 246. 

The following is the formula of the oath taken by Priests, according to 
tlie 6th Article of the Concordat: — 

The clergy, before entering upon tlieir functions, shall take an oath of 
fidelity to the First Consul, which shall be expressed in the IbDowiBg 
terms : — 

"I do swear and promise to remain submissive and faithful to the 
government establisherl by the Constitution of the French Republic. I en* 
gage, also, to hold no correspondence, to be present at no conversation, to 
form no connwtion, either within or without the Republic, which may, in 
any manner, disturb the public tmnquillity; and, in case I discover in my 
diocese, my parish, or elsewhere, anything prejudicial to the State, I will 
immediately communicate to tiie government cM the inlbrmatioa I may 
have," &<î. 

Gon?alvi was, at this time, the negotiator on the part of Rome. He was 
an old fri(Mi(l of Cardinal Chiaramonti, who, having become pope, elevated 
him to tiic purple. Lucien Brmaparte took part in the negotiation as a 
diplomatist, although he attended to whatever seemed proper and necessary 
to give it complete success. 'Twas necessary to call home tho prelaiet, 
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embittered by a long persécution, to reconcile them openly with the new 
political system, without restorinjç to them what that system had taken 
away — in short, to bind the ministers of a holy religion to the new govern-- 
ment of France, and thus to render them aseful allies of its authority. To- 
this, Lucien wholly devoted himself, and sncceeded. His delicate atten- 
tions, his polite and obliging manners, contrasted strikingly with the mal- 
address shown by Bonaparte himself, who, on these occasions, was sore ta 
make it known that, having reached the pinnacle of power, he was ex* 
empted fpom all constraint, and from all those attentions which conveni- 
ence and politeness require. We will cite an example. 

He gave one day a great dinner, at which several of the newly prtv 
moted bishops, and of the old French clergy, were the principal guests. It 
was arranged that the First Consul should receive them with the greatest 
respect and politeness. Nothing in particular occurred at the table to show 
that he had forgotten himself; but, on the company's leaving the room, 
Bonaparte, full of the idea of the part he was to act, hurried up to the new 
Archbishop, of Tours, and with a sort of caressing air, said to him : "£A 
6ten, Monsieur de Boisgelin, did you relish your dinner ?" He could Ûdnk 
of nothing more happy for the occasion than that question. 

(121) Page 263. 

The declaration of Georges Cadoudàl was, that Pichegru and Moreau 
had not become reconciled, and that they did not therefore meet ; that, as 
to himself, Georges, he denied ever having seen Moreau in his life, previ- 
ously to tlie day they were seated together at the trial. Pichegru, on being 
asked whether he was acquainted with Moreau, replied: "The Whole 
world knows that I am acquainted with him." 

" Why did you conceal yourself?" 

" Because," said he, " if I had not concealed myself, I should have been 
arrested on the spot — a proscribed man must conceal himself." 

*' Why did you not return into France like so many others of yoij^ coun- 
trymen, whose names were stricken from the list of emigrants during the 
events of Fructidor ?" 

" Many Frenchmen returned into France because they were recalled. 1 
Was not ;" and added : " I quitted Germany only because I was pursued • 
there. An attempt was made to arrest me at Baruth ; I was obliged to 
take refuge in England." 

Pichegru's firmness made Bonaparte fearful lest he might rise up in the 
midst of the accused, and make some terrible revelations respecting the 
events of the famous 13th Vendémiaire, and 18th Fructidor, and his secret 
contrivances to obtain the supreme power. 

(256) Page 256. 
The death of the Ihike d'Enghien was a political crime. Bonaparte 
having become First Consul, aspired to the crown. To succeed, he had to 
rely upon a part of the* revolutionary chiefs who surrounded him. He 
made them take part in his project. The .cowards who had a hundred 
times sworn to die for the independence of their country, sacrificed, without 
hesitation, her interests to their own elevation. Without hesitation! — ^I am 
wrong; they, indeed, felt an anxiety, but it was for their personal safety. 
Several had voted Death. All had a hand in the deed. Hear the lan- 
guage of one of them to Bonaparte — ab twio disce omnes: 
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"Nobody doubts that liberty in France is a chimera, and that the present 
constitution is an aberration. To repair our disasters, and prevent new 
ones, we must have a supreme chief; and who deserves the station more 
than you ? But who shall unveil to us your whole mind ? Who can assure 
us that, after having smoothed the way to the throne, you will not take it 
into your head to imitate Monk, and place the sceptre in the hands of the 
Bourbons ? . That would be a fine part for you to act — ^the sword of * Con» 
stable of France^ would await you. But ibr us, proscription would await 
us — the scafibld would claim us. Prove to us, then, that in aspiring to 
kingly power, you have no other wish than to preserve itj and we, your 
earliest subjects, will fall at your feet." 

What stronger proof could Bonaparte have given them of his desire to 
grasp the crown for himself^ than the assassination of a prince of th^ blood? 
That of the Duke d'Enghien, or some other one, was resolved upon ; and, 
because he was nearest to France, he was, finally, selected as the victim. 
It is well known who was to take him, where he was taken, the general 
who presided over the court martial, and the favorite who had command of 
the musketeers who shot him. 

The prince, fatigued by a long and rapid journey, on arriving at Vin- 
cennes, threw himself on a bed. He was asleep when he was called, and 
told he must come down ; he was conducted into one of the trenches be- 
longing to the chateau ; it was dark ; descending by torchlight through a 
subterranean way, and along damp stairs, he supposed they were taking 
him into a dungeon. "Why not," said he, "shut me up in the dungeon 
where my grandfather (the great Condé) was confined?" He received no 
answer. Arrived at the last door, he saw a newly dug ditch, and a band 
of soldiers ready to take aim at him. " I wish to speak with Bonaparte," 
said he. " That cannot be," was the reply. " May I not have a confessor?" 
he asked. " It is not possible, at this hour." A handkerchief was then 
ofiered him to bandage his eyes. " No !" said he, " a Bourbon looks death 
in the face." He then shouted " long live the king!" — and felL A soldier 
threw himself upon the body in order to carry ofi" his watch ; the favoriU 
repelled him wiiîi a blow of his sabre across the back, which broke the 
weapon in two ; and then caused a heavy stone to be thrown upon the 
prisoner's head, in order to finish him, should life still linger. After his 
exhumation, this stone, which struck him on the top of the head, was de- 
posited near his cenotaph. — Mém. D. 8. L. D, Lan, 
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THE AMERICAN IN PARIS. 

BY JOHN SANDERSON. 

IN TWO VOLUMES 12mo. 
THIRD EDITION, 

^^We remember listening not long since to a discussion upon books 
of travel, between two of our most eminent critics; when both decided 
that of modem < pencillings by the way,* Sanderson's was by fax the best 
There is a lively and varied succession of pictures constantly brought before 
the eye of the reader; he is not weaned by too much of one subject, or dry 
details of distance and of time." — Gazette. 

*' As a writer, in his peculiar vein, the author of the * American in Paris,' 
has had no equal on this side, and but few rivals on the other side of the 
water. With a mind capable of the nicest discrimination, and a disposition 
that looked only to the bright side of life, he was peculiarly suoceasful in 
depicting the manners bf Parisian society." — Inçuinr, 



HISTOKT (VTBB 

CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 

AT 

ST. HELENA. 

ST 

GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 

THZ EXFEKOR'S COMFAVIOH IS frgTT.F AWD TTSTAMESTAMY EZECUTOm. 

CamfUte in one voi. Sto. 

Price $2 50 in Cloth Gilt. 

" There have been works, almost without nnmber, pablished, purpoiting 
to ajSbrd an accurate picture of the inner and outer life of this great man, 
who for so long a period, literally kept 

'The world awake with lustre and with noise,' 

yet there pervades, as we peruse them nearly all, a sense of insufficiency, 
as well as a feeling of distrustful confidence, that imparts almost as much 
dissatisfaction as gratification when the eager task is done. The work of 
Coimt Montholon is alone fully exempt from this peculiarity. It bears about 
it the impress of authority. A secret air of genuineness is diflîised over its 
pages, and lends to its interesting details an absorbing character of truth 
that amounts ultimately to absolute conviction." — Timet. 



TAN'S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, 

AlTD 

OTHER POEMS. 

BY THOMAS MACKELLAR, 

AUTHOR OF " DROPFINOS FROM THÏ HTART." 

IN ONE VOLUME, 12BfO. 
JSlêgrmntty Printed. JPriet 75 Cênta, 

•* ' Tarn's Fortnight Ramble' describes scenes in nature, and the emotions 
of a benevolent but manly heart, with great truthfulness and ease. In the 
minor pieces are sentiments of a noble, self-relying, independent character, 
and much beauty of diction. We commend this volume of poems to «U 
who love nature more than tranaoendentalism." — N, Y. Com, ^dverti 



OUR ARMY ON THE RIO GRANDE. 

Containing an account of the Jflarch of the ^rmy of OccujnUiou, 
with the particulars of 

THE EBEOTION OF FORT BROWN, AND THE BOMBARDMENT. 

ALSO ELABORATE DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

Battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 

AND THE SURRENDER OF MATAMOROS. 

The whole illastrated hj twenty-six engravings drawn from Nature, of the 

Principal Scenes treated of in the Book, taken on the spot. 

BY T. B. THORPE, 
Author of ^'Toin Owen, the Bee Hunter.'* " Mysteries of the Backwoods," tte. 

In one Volume, 200 pages, Paper Covers. Price 60 Cents. 



OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY. 

BEING A CORRECT ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AND EVENTS 

WHICH OCCURRED TO THE « ARMY OF OCCUPATION» 

UNDER THE COMMAND OP 

MAJOR GENERAI. TAYXOR, 

FROM THE TIME OF LEAVING MATAMOROS TO THE SURRENDER OF MONTEREY. 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 

The Three Days' Battle and the Storming of Monterey : 

The Ceremonies attending the Surrender : Together with the Particulars of 
the Capitulation. 

Illustrated by a View of the City, and a Map drawn 
BY LIEX7T. BENJAMIN, U. S. A. 

BY T. B. THORPE, 

AUTHOR OF " OUR ARMY ON THE RIO GRANDE," ETC., ETC. 

Complet* in on* volume 16fln«» JPrieê 50 Cent»* 



A CAMPAIGN WITH COLONEL DONIPHAN. 

BY FRANK S. EDWARDS, 

A VOLUNTEER. 

COMPRISING A JOURNAL OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED 

TO THE ARMY FROM THE TIME OF LEAVING FORT LEAVENWORTH 

TILL THE DISCHARGE OF THE ARMY UNDER 

COLONEL DONIPHAN. 

JPMICM 5 cMjrret. 



NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BT 

CAREY AND HART, PHILADELPHIA. 



I. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. 

By Professor C. F. HEDGE. 

WITH PORTRAITS OF 

GOETHE, SCHILLER, HERDER, RICHTER, MENDELSSOHIT, LUTHER, SCHLEOEL,' 
AND LESSINO. 

II. 

WASHINGTON A N D T H E G E N E R A L S 

OF THE AMERTOAN RSyOLUTION. 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo with Sixteen Portraits. 

III. 
NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS 

OF THE EMPIRE. 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo, with Sixteen Portraits. {Nearly JZecuIy.) 

IV. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 

BY RUFUS V^ILMOT GRISWOLD. 

WITH PORTRAITS OF 

WASHINGTON IRVING, AUDUBON, PRESCOTT, WILDE, EUEXSON, KENNEDY, 
JUDGE STORY, ETC. ETC. 

V. 
THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA 

AND NEW MEXICO 

BY THE FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE YEARS 1846 AND 1847. 

BY JAMES MADISON CUTTS. 

VI. 
THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O'BRIEN; 

A TALE OF THE WARS OF JAMES IL 
With Eight Illustrations by Phis. 

VII. 
THE DISGRACE TO THE FAMILY. 

BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by .Phii. 

VIII. 
GENERAL TAYLOR'S CAMPAIGNS; 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE GENERAL, COMPILED FROM MATERIALS FURimBXP Wt 
HIM TO THE AUTHOR DIRECT. 

BY T. B. THORPE, 
Author of << Our Army on the Rio Grande," ** Monterey/' fte. 



THE PUBLIC MEN 



THE REVOLUTION. 

Including events from the Peace of 1783 to the Peace 
of 1815. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS BY THE LATE 

Hon. WILLIAM SULLIVAN, LL.D. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP THE AUTHOR, AND ADDI- 
TIONAL NOTES AND REFERENCES BY HIS SON, 

JOHN T. S. SULnVAPf. 

" There have been in the world but two systems or schools of policy j 
the one founded on the great principles of wisdom: the other, on curming 
and its various artifices." — Johw Jat. 

In one volume octavo, with a portrait of the Author, 

" This is a book which will obtain a wide circulation, if not for its opin- 
ions, at least for its facts. The work is principally intended to defend the 
conduct and motives of the early Federalists, but comprises, in its course, 
notices of most of the eminent men of the first thirty years of the repub- 
lic." — Evening Bulletin, 

" Its title implies the nature of the contents ; it is a sketch of the charac- 
ters and actions of nearly all the eminent men who figured in our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and as such, is a desirable addition to our Biographical 
Literature." — Tribune. 

" AU who take an interest in the men and measures of the earlier period 
of our republic, will obtain a copy of this book." — Baltimore American. 

" Nearly all the public and prominent men of the days of the adminis- 
trations of Washington, Adams and Jefierson, and their opinions and pub- 
lic acts, are made materials for discussion and criticism. In so large a field 
there can be no lack of amusement, or matter for reflection to the discrimi- 
native reader."— <Co2(miza(ion Harold. 



THE NEW TIMON; 

A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 

SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 
In one Volume l2mo. Price 76 Cents. 

" No poem of 'equal length !ias issued from the English press for a nunc 
bar of years, with anything approaching the ability of * The New TimoD 
It augurs a resuscitation of our bardic glories." — London Sun, 



A NEW POETICAL ROMANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF « THE NEW TIMON." (Neaklt Ready.) 



• THE LADY'S RECEIPT BOOK; 
A useful Companion for Large or Small Families. 

BY MISS LESLIE. 

BEING A SEQUEL TO HER FOBMER WO&K GIT 

DOMESTIC COOKERY: 

COMPRISING NEW AND APPROVED DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARINC 

SOUPS, FISH, MEATS, VEGETABLES, POULTRY, GAME, 

PIES, PUDDINGS, CAKES, CONFECTIONARY, 

SWEETMEATS, JELLIES, &c. 

ALSO, 

A LIST OF DISHES FOR BREAKFAST, DINNER AND 

SUPPER TABLES. 

The whole complete in one vol. 400 pages yfuU bound, 

SECOND EDITION, PRICE f 1 00. 



Jitso^just rvblUhed, jyew EdOUmê of 
MISS LESLIE'S COMPLETE COOKERY, 

AND 

MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE BOOK, 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME, BOUND UNIFORM WITH " THE LADT>8 BMCSOV BOOK.»* 




THE tOIIIIOWEII WILL M 
AN OVERDUe FEE IP THIS BOOK » 
NOT RETUIINED TO THE UMAIIY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OP OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




